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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

SlGNOliA 1I.4EI0 has said little ol" herself in the follomng 
pages — nothing which enahles the uninformed English 
reader to underatand, what is well enough understood 
in Italy, the authority with whicli she speaks. It is, 
therefore, as well to mention that throuf-hout the 
Italian campaigns Signora Mario was a member of 
the general ambulance, and consequently in the thick 
of whatever was going on. During the French campaign. 
Garibaldi named her Inspectress of Ambulances on the 
Battle-field; here is the brevet as given in his own 
handwriting : 

"B^publique Fran^aise. Libert^, ilgaJite, Pratemiti. 
\o. 595. Co in mac dement General de rArm^e des 
Tosges. liltat Maj or- Gc nigral. 

" En vertu des piciiis ponvoirs que lui sout conferes pat- 
io GouvernPraeut de la Defense Nationale, lo Commandant 
do I'Arm^e dea Vo.sges decrote ; Mme. Jessie White Mario 
*Bt nominee Inspectrice des Ambulances Bur le Champ de 
Bataillo, n ilatcr du Novembro 21, 1870, avec assimilation 
au grade de Chef de Eataillon. Le Genei-al, G. Garibaldi. 

" Pour eopie eonforine, enregiatree a page 40. Le chef 
d'etat. Major Boi-douo." 

Two gold medals, the sole reward accepted for her 
labours (though others were offered her), were struck for 
Signora Mario by the wounded. 

In almost the last year of liis Ufe, CJaribaldi sent two 
photograjihs of himself to Alberto Mario and his wife, 
with the following dedication : — 

" A] i^ariEflimo Amico mio e fiitlello d'amii 
Maggiore di atato Maggiore. 
ALB&KTO MAlilO. 



JESSIE WHITE MARIO 
InTenuiera dci miei feiiti 

in quattro campsgnc 
18C0, 1866, 1867, 1870. 
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The biogi-apliy of Garibaldi has yet to be written in 
English. Tliere are excellent partial narratives, such as 
" Garibaldi and Italian Unity," by Colonel Chambers ; 
" The Life and Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two 
Sicilies," by Charle'i Stuart Forbes, CommaiKler, E-N. ; 
"H.M.S. Hannibal at Talermo and Naples," by Admiral 
Mundy ; "' Personal KecoUections about Garibaldi/' by 
Karl Blind ; " Tlie Eed Shiit," by Alberto Mario ; but no 
complete history. " The Life of 6, Garibaldi," " Gari- 
lialdi: Itecollectious of His Public and Pri\-ate Life," 
containing more errors than facts, have been published, 
but they give no idea of the patriot, or the man Gari- 
baldi, and are un tin st worthy in the details of events in 
which he was one i]f the chief actors. 

I make no attempt to supply this deficiency — merely 
offer a few "bricks without mortar" to the future 
historian who may choose the theme of Italy's poUtical 
renascence and England's share in her growth. "Italy," 
wrote Garibaldi, in 18C0, "is rapidly becoming a nation, 
and Great Britain will find in her a sure ally, naturally 
di-awn towards Iier both by her sympathies and by her 
interests." 

The time may be at Itand when such an alliance shall 
an accomplished fact ; then the great English 
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pec^Ie, whom Garibaldi loved next only to his own, 
wiD care to know the truth about liim and his legion 
of heroes. I have not drawn largely on published 
books, with the exception of Gwerzoni's "Life of G, 
Garibaldi," for some manuscripts of the General's to 
whicli he had access, and of Cbiala's six vohmies of 
Cavour'a letters, which have rectified many errors and 
destroyed many fond beliefs of his friends and foes 
alike. I have used many impnbliahed documents, 
chiefly the "Bertani Archives" as tliey are called in 
the tert. Some thirty years ago I received from Dr. 
Bertani a collection of papers, letters, and documents, 
with a request that I should ordinate them. And 
throughout the following years, until his death in 188(5, 
fresh contributions arrived, among them all the docu- 
ments of 1860. AVhen Dr. Bertani died in absolute 
poverty, he requested me to help two of his friends to 
sell this collection for the benefit of his widowed sister. 
This 1 was enabled to do by making a fourfold cata- 
logue of over 17,000 letters, papers, and documents. 
Tiiese, examined by experienced directors of Archives 
in Milan, were purchased by the unanimous vote of the 
Municipal Council for the " Tempio del Kisorgimento " 
in that city, and 30,000 francs were paid to Bei-tani's 
widowed sister. The " Bertani Archives " will be acces- 
sible to the public as soon as the authorities have 
organized their " Temple." 

Tliough enjoying the high privilege of the friendship 
uf Mazzini, Garibaldi, and the other leaders of the 
party of action, of which my husband was an active 




member from Uis boyhood to liia death, I have, as well 
in my Italian works, " The Life of Garibaldi," " Gari- 
baldi and His Times," " The Life of Joseph Mazzini,' 
"Agoatino Bertani and His Times," etc., ea in the 
present sketch, reUed aa little a3 possible on memory, 
wliich 13 more tenacious of impressions than of facts, 
and in each successive work have corrected, by the light 
of new documents, the involuntary errors made in the 
former. All the letters of Garibaldi (Ba\Tng those in the 
" Bertani Archives") and of Mazzini, which I quote, are 
in the bands of Anrelio Saffi, of the eiiitora of Mazzini's 
works, of Adriano Lemmi, of other friends, or in my 
own, and can be shown in the original or photographed 
when reqiured. 

I have devoted nearly the entire volume to the revolu- 
tionary propaganda and action between the years of 
1830 and 1860. to the'tliirty years during which the 
" Utopian idea " of a free, independent, and united 
Italy was gradually transformed into a fact — at the 
end of which period, twenty-two millions of Italians 
forming by their own will " Italy One and Indivisible 
with Victor Emmanuel," national sovereignty proved 
itself invincible, the completion of Italy with Rome for 
her capital a natural and logical consequence. 

J. W. M. 
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" Vedrai 
UA Cavalier che Italia tutta onora 
Pensoso piil d*altrui, che di s^ stesso." 

Petbarca. 

I. 

1807-1834. 

Garibaldi's ancestry, real and imaginary — Certificates of the birth 
and marriage of his grandparents— His father and mother — 
Anecdotes of his childhood — Young Italy — Joseph Borel — 
Cleombroto — Captain, sailor, bandit — Death-sentence — First 
exile. 

( tAKIBALDI never troubled himself about his ancestors, 
but some of his biographers, not content with his self- 
created fame, have laboured hard to endow him with 
forefathers of equal glory and renown. Some maintain 
that he had German blood in his veins, seeing that 
Theodore Di Neuhof of Kuggeberg, who became King 
of Corsica in 1736,* gave his own sister in marriage to 

• In the parish register of Kuggeberg, in the county of Marea, 
Westphalia, D. Joseph Baptist Mary Garibaldi and Catherine 
Amelia Neuhof were married August 16, 1736, King Theodore 

VOL. lU. D 
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his favourite physician, G. B. M. Garibaldi, who, after 
the king's deittli, settled in Nice with tiia wife, by whom 
he had a large family. Others aflirm that their Joseph 
descends in direct line from Gardebaldo, one of thu 
German conquerors of Lorabardy ; while some assign to 
him for ancestor Garibaldo, Duke of Turin in 106U. 
Garibaldi, " the war-bold," is certainly a German name ; 
nor did the long sunlit hair and tawny beard, the 
calm, slow speech, the measured tread, the total absence 
of gesticulation, the marked preference of the country 
to the town, gainsay the theory that Teutonic blood 
flowed in Italian veins. " May he not have descended 
from Teuteliuda, daughter of the Bavarian duke. Gari- 
baldi I., who married the Lombard king Antharich, 
whose cousin. Garibaldi II., also Duke of Bavaria, 
warred against Slavs and Avars ? " asks Carl Blind. 
Why not, we also ask, seeing that from the eleventh 
L'entury to the present daj' Garibaldis and Garibaldos 
were numerous and renowned in the province of Liguria, 
and especially in Cliiavari, in which district a commune 
near Ne, on the mountain behind Lavagna, still bears 
the name of Gariboldi ? • 

baving Mtit from Ajaccio thifi his confidential phjeicUn on a misHion 
to hia old mother at the farm of Peddenuti, not far from Kuggobcrg. 
Certain it is that this Theodore do Ncuhof was one of the chicfK of 
the Corsicans durinif their rebellion against the Genoese; that he 
a«mimed the title of king in 1736, and reigi^d until 1741, when the 
great patriot Paoli proclaimed the liberty of Corsica. We give the 
often-repented legend, which, however, has no foundation iu truth, 
OS our Garibaldi undoubtedly hails from Chiavari, 

• Genoa and tlie Ligurin were, like the rest of Itftly, conquered by 
ttie Longobard kings. In the seventh century, the crown wm 
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Manuscripts still existing in the municipal library 
of Cbiavari attest the exploits of the Garibai<.liB and 
(iaribaldoa ; the first record commencing with 1060, 
wlien a Paolo de Garibaldo, captain of the men-at-arms, 
ubtained from the consuls of Genoa " aid and authority 
to reduce the counts of Lavagna and other brigands to 
order, seeing that they oppressed the populace and 
confiacated the merchandise that came from Tunis." 
Another, Rubaldo Garibaldo (1179), one of the six ccm- 
suls of Genoa, sided with the people in the tumults of that 
year, as did his brother and son. In 1306, the Gari- 
baldis, then a very numerous family, took part with 



disputed between Gritnoaldo, Duko of Betievento, untl Bertando, who 
reigited in Milan (662), anil Godeberto, crowned at PaTJa (663). Gari- 
Wdo. Dako of Tnrin, sided with Grimoaldo, who named iiis son 
{by la PnltB, daughter of Ariperto) after him. Grimoaldo was 
poiHoned— BO sajB the chronicle entitled Plurima luec inclita geita 
Lombarilia, et Ttlkto 0*ribaldi Jilio nvo wlhuc puerilia let'ilu. 
HIh little BOD and heir waa shnt up in a tower till he died, and there 
is sn inscriptiun, still viaibla, on the tuina of a tower at N6, which 
in modem oharacters rund thus : 

"Garibaldo Gritnaaldi regis filio 

Ariperto avuncilo pnpise trono expnigo 

Ab Ariperta inatre Garibaldi primi Bavarice ducis abnepta 

In bac arco buxeU recondito, A. ncLXXiii, 

Solo Huisqne nomme relic to 

Joanoea abnepoe ftL P., a. dcclxx." 

Thii record could be aafely placed in 770 by a anrvirind member 

of the family, aa just then Charlemagne defeated Ihe Longobord 

and mbatitutcd Uio Frank kings in Italy. The Garibaldoa of 

CbisTari may have taken the name of the niiirdered Bon of 

Qrimoflldo, or may be desu'endanta of the dukes of Tiirin. As to the 

eniatenoe uf several families of that name in Lavagna, Chiavari, and 

aflerwanls in Genoa, where they were culled i Oaribaldi da Oari- 

baido, there oan exij!t no doubt. 
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Spinola against P'ieschi, and with tiieir unauccessful 
chief were banished from Clenoa. Later we find Gari- 
baldis at Genoa, Nice, and Ohiavari, roWng, reatleas, 
daring men, siding always with the people, taking their 
part in another insuiTection againat the Fieschi, which 
in 1460 ended in the exclusion, by law, of the nobles 
from the government of the republic. In 1507, however, 
in another popular tumult, a Bartolomeo Garibaldi, who 
led the Genoese, was banished from the city with liis 
son Ugolino, who settled in Chiavari, and the majority 
of Garibaldi's Italian biographers maintain that their 
Joseph descends from them in direct line, 

Poaaihly, nay, probably so; but despite diligent i 
search we have not been able to trace his pedigree fur- 
ther back than to Stefano Domenico Garibaldi, " wh 
father was Giuseppe," bom in Chiavari in 1708. 
married Angiola Maria Gandolfi. and was a well-known 
merchant captain; as also was his son Angelo Maria, 
born on July 4, 1734, who on Septemlier 1, 1765, mun-ied 
Margarita Isabella Pucchia, whose family came originally 
from Tuscany, and, later, changed their name to Puccio 
or Pucci.* This couple had three sons, Domenico 

• The Wrtli and bsptinraal regiBtera in Ligurin were kapt until 
1799 by tlie parish priecla in the aruljiven of their reBpective 
ohurvhes. and the Archbiahop of Genoa sooma to have been very 
particalar about their oiactneES, enjaining, by npecial decree in 
1750, the inBertion in the registers of the name of the Dew-bom 
iufaut'a maternal aa well aa paternal grandfather. The Garibaldis 
belonged to tlie pariah church of Sau Giovanni Battista, in Chiavari, 
the PuccioB to San Giacomo. 

Birlh eertijieale ofJaKph's grandfather, 

" 1734. Die 5 Julii. Angelua Maria filiua D. Dominici Garibaldi 



Antanio, bom on June 9, 1766, Stephen, and Joseph; 
and two dai^hters, Rosa and Angelina. The three sons 
became sailors and shipbuilders, and in 1770 the whole 
family left Cliiavari and settled in Nice, Domenico, 
wbo was first mate under bis father, captain of his own 
vessel, married * Rosa (Maria Nicoletta) Raimondi, bom 

■l" Jo«piii. el Angelie Mance Stisi D. Joan. Baptiatte Gandulphi q" 
Dominici natus dio quarto Juli 1734, et hodie fuit a me Archipres- 
bitero Imptjitatiis ; levaiitibiiR D. Juseph Carabella, eC D. Magdalene 
filU dicti D. Jo. BaptinlEa Gandulphi." 

BaptU-mal ctiiifiaite of Jotph'e grandatolher. 

"Die deciroocUva Julii 1742. M' Mnrgarita filia Antonij Paccii 
Andrs et Mariffi Francificlie Stephani LanaUe conjng. baptinala fuit 
a prtbdicto R. D. Sitnone Caietano de mei rectoris ahscntia llcentia, 
levandbiiE Stepliano de Uraio q. Michiclis et Maria CaieC&oa oxore 
Jaeobi de Fotestate." 

Marriagt-errtifieale of Jotejih't gmtid/atlier and grandmother. 

" Die 1' Sept. 1765. Atigelus Garibaldi q" Dominici, et Isabella 
in baptiamate Margarita Puccbia q. Anl^iiii, ambo ex hac pariecia 
«mi«sis Eolitis proclaniationibus de licenlia R"' D. Vicar) Oe" 
GenuK, nt ex decreto aub die 13 Augiisti 1765 signa'' F, M. 
Debecchi V' Gen"', et Fra"' M* Aieretus Can'" in reliquia aervata 
forma 8. C. Tridentini, coniuncti fuere in matrimonium a B. P. 
Fnui" HagnaBco curato, preaentibua leatibus clerieo Josepho Copula 
Stephani, et Dom" Largomareina q. Andrec," 

" 17C6. Die 11 Junij. DomintcuH Anto&iu^ liliuR Angelt Garibaldi 
q" Dominici et Margarilai filias q~ Antonii Pucci coiiiiigum iiatua 
die 9 tiniuE et hodie baptizatiis fuit a me ciirnto, levantibus Jo. 
Bap" Puccbio q" Antoidi et Maria uxore Agoatiui Dassi." 

* After many vain researcbes, throughout a BcrieH of years, for 
the certificate of raarriaRe between our Garibaldi's father and 
mother, and dexpite the affirmation by ProfesHor G. B. Brignardello 
(sntlior uf a pamphlet entitled, "The Grandfather and Father of 
G. Gnrilwlili, Notices and Rectifications," Firenze, Barbeni, 1884) 
tliat tho search was hopeless, following up the cine pvcii by Pio 
raiMcin, rtclor of St, Martin's, that they were married in the church 
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on Jiuiuary 22, 1776, in Loaiio, who brougkt liiin a I 
small dowry and five cliildren — Angelo, (our) Joseph, T 
Michael, Felix, and Teresa. Domenico, who inheriMd I 
liis father's vessel at his death, gave hia boys as good an | 

opposite the chapel of ease in which Giueoppo was haptizEd, I made I 
ODe more eflort during my Ituit visit to Nice. Chancing upon » 1 
comrade of the French campaign, Advocate A. NavelJo. aide-de- i 
camp of the heroic Pole, General Bossak, who died for France at i 
DijoD, be told me that he was the grrinii-nephew of I^o Papacin, 
and could search the oM registers of the churches for me. Tba ] 
marriage took place in 17D4, during the Itcign of Terror, when Nioa 1 
was already annexed to France; chnrchea were closed; the civil 
code was not promnlgated nntil 1803. It was known tliat many of 
the priests made careful entries of all' the births, marriages, and 
deaths that occurred in their parishes. And precisely, in the 
archives of the church of St. Martin's, not in a regular register, but 
in small copy-books, my friend found all the records of the year, 
duly authenticated by witnesses, and among thorn the following 
certificate in Italian : — 

" Febniarj', 1794. 
" To-day, Ist of February, 1794, 1, Father Vittore Massa, have cele- 
brated matrimony between Domenico Garilinldi, eon of Angelo of • 
Chiavari, in the western Riviera of Genoa, with Rosa Baimondi, 
daughter of Giuseppe of Loano, both inhabitants, for many years 
past, of this parisli,' By letter of the citizen vicar, G" de Garideli, 
dated the 29lh of this last month of January, 1794, the three asual 



In the same church, in regular register, is the following certificate 
(made out aocortling to the civil code) of the birth of Aiigeto, 
Gioaeppe's oldest and best-beloved brotlier: — 

"1804. Angtlta Qarihaldi. 

"Die Doniinica29roeBBia Julii, et lOlhennidor Ego Pins Papacin, 
rector S. Martini, baptisavi infantcm natum die 25 ejusdem mensie 
Julii, et Dominico Garibaldi et Kosa Raimond, coiijugibos, cai 
impoaltus est uomen Angelus, patrini fuenmt Angelus Garibaldi e 
Rosa Garibaldi nata Qustavin." 
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educafion as Llie town aiid times afibrded. Angelo, 
biim in 1804, a clever, enterprising lad, traded with 
ilie United States, and settled down at New York, 
sending constant supplies to bis mother, writing fre- 
qnently to his second brother, Joseph, bom in 1807; 
later, he was named Italian consul at Philadelphia, 
and died there in 1853. Felix, a successful merchant, 
died at Nice in 1856. Michael, who never took kindly 
to books, passed his life at sea, and died in 1866, 
Teresa died as a child, of accidental bums, and was 
always tenderly remembered by her brother Joseph. 
l>onienico, Joseph's father, died at the age of seventy- 
seven, in 1843; hia mother, Rosa, in 1852, aged 
seventy-six, The following certificates of Joseph's 
birth and baptism exist,- the first in the mimicipal 
archives, the second in the register of the parish church 
of St. Martin's, at- Nice. 

"Commune of Nick, Maritime Alps. 
" Birth of Joneph Maria Garibaldi, July 4, 1807. 

"In this year 1807, nil this 4t.h of Julv at six in the 
afternoon, at Nice, danie Catlienne Bandmello, midwife, 
aged forty-six, wife of Oirandi bom and living in Nice, 
presented herself in the town hall to na Fi'ancis ConBtan. 
Line, adjunct of this mnniiipality and declared that on 
that day at six in the morning the male child nhich uhe 
held in her arms waa born of dame Rose Raymondo, aged 
thirty, native of Loano, department of Monte Notte, in- 
habiting Nice, wife of Sienr John Domenic Garibaldi, 
captain. 

"The above declaration and presentation was made in 
the pretence, of Sieura Angelo Garibaldi, merchant, aged 
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" In the 

Mari&, boi-ti c 
Garibaldi, mc 



sixty-five, the paternal grandfather of the infant, i 
HoDor6 Blanqtii, ex-nnn, aged sixty, domiciled iu Nice. 
These witnesRt-s have signed their names, but not bo the 
midwife, who said she could not wiite, and the present 
act has been read to them. 

•' (Signed) Gabibaldi Asgelo, Honoh£ Blanqdi, 

and COKSTANTIKE AWUNUT." 

Baptismal certifieate. 
T 1807, on the nineteenth day of the month 
by me, the undersigned, baptized Joseph 
n the 4th inst., son of Mr. John Domenic 
rchaut, and of Mrs. Rose Baymondi, married 
iu the chureh opposite to this chapel of ease. The godfather 
was Mr. Joseph Garibaldi, merchant, the godmother Julia 
Mary Martin.. his sister, my paHshioners, The godfather 
signed his name; the godmother declared herself nnable 
to write. The father present signed his name. The wit- 
neaaea were Felir and Michael GnstaTin. 

■'(Signed) Pio PiPicm, 

" liector of St. Martin's." 

The little that Joseph writes of his parents was 
confirmed by his contemporaries, ftw of whom are now 
alive; but in 1854^5, when with some English friends 
we spent several months in the house of hia cousin. 
Augustus Garibaldi, at Nice, people were full of stories 
about the goodness of Signora Kosa to the poor and 
sick, of her thrifty management, and her always frugal 
household, for "Padroa" Doinenico's earnings as a coast- 
ing trader were never considerable, and often scant, yet 
she always had a bite and sup for the needy, and never 
owed a farthing. Of " Padron Domenico " ail spoke 
with respect, as of a man who not only set an example 
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of honesty and bard work to his family and fellow- 
citizens, but as one of the most expert captains of the 
Jlediterranean, in whose every port the Santa Rvparata 
was as well known as at Mce itself, " Peppino," said 
one who had been his playmate in childhood, school- 
fellow, and companion, " is as good, beautiful, and simple 
as was his mother, as honest and frugal as Ids father. 
Where his genius came from, still less his republican 
notions and his hatred for tlie priests, bafHes me, for if 
ever there was a man who brought up his family ' to 
fear Grod and honour tlie king," it was Padron Domenico; 
and as for his mother, though not a hegkina (bigot), she 
was a pious, gentle soul, took all her boys to church, 
had them confirmed, and, wntil Peppino got his own way 
and became a sailor, he had to go to church and conform 
like the rest of as." 

" Is it true," we asked, " that his mother destined him 
for the priesthood ? " " Very likely. All the mothers 
liked to have a priest in the family in those times ; it 
saved them from the conscription, and it kept them at 
home. His mother grieved sadly at the separation 
from her tirst son, AngeJo ; and, thoiigh Peppino was a 
bright, brave lad who planned all sorts of adventures, 
played truant when he could get the loan of a gun or 
coax one of the flsberuien to take him in their boat, 
went oyster- trawling, never missed the tunny festival 
at Villafranca, or the sardine lianls at Limpia, he was 
often thoughtful and silent, and when he had a book 
that interested lum would lie under the olive-trees for 
hours reading, and then it was no use to try and make 
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him join any nf our acliemes lor mischief. He had a 
beautiful voice, and knew all the songs of the sailors 
and peasants, and a good many French ones hesides. 
Even as a boy we all looked up to him and chose him ae 
our umpire, while the little ones regarded him as their 
natural protector. He was the strongest and most 
enduring swimmer I ever knew, a very fish in the 
water, and the stories about his saving a M^asherworaan 
at eight years old, and several boys whose boat cap- 
sized when he was twelve, are true." 

And this is all we could gather about our hero's early 
days. If his parents had really destined him for one of 
the liberal professions, they would have sent him to 
college to prepare him for the university ; if for the priest- 
hood, to the seminary ; but he never went to either. 
Once I naked him how he came by his knowledge of 
algebra, geometry, and mathematics. " By applying 
myself to their study," he answered. " As I meant to be 
a sailor, so I determined to pass as merchant captain; 
to obtain the certificate a certain knowledge of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, geography, and commercial law was 
necessary. I set to work with books by myself, and all 
my practical knowledge I owe to my tirst captain, 
Pesante ; the rest came by itself." 

Aided certainly by the boy's natural talent and his 
invariable habit of never giving up anything he had 
set himself to do uixtil he co\dd do it thoroughly and 
well. His very handwriting is a proof of this; the 
fine up and clear down stroke, the perfectly formed 
letters, the equal space between the words, and again 
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lietween the lines, are even more marked in liis early 
tiian in his kter letters. An unintelligible hand- 
writing always prejudiced him against tlie writer. No 
one e\'er beat him at draughts, his favourite game ; but 
after a i'nw attempts he gave up chess, saying that it 
would take as much time and trouble to become a great 
chess-player as to become a. great general. A sailor 
who was with him on board his father's ship bears 
teatimotiy to his hearty kindliness, his thoroughness in 
duty. " You could teE when the deck had been 
swabbed or tlie cables coiled by Peppino. He would 
help us all with our work ; never pot us into auy trouble 
with tlie skipper, but neither aided nor abetted indisci- 
pline." Tlius from cabin-boy to sailor, receiving his first 
pay and proudly taking it home to his mother, second 
mate, first mate, and finally captain. Garibaldi passed the 
eleven years of whidi he gives us such ample particulars. 
The dnt«8 of the following documents, which have 
puzzle<l some af his biographers, must be carefully noted, 
as thereby hangs a tale. 

In the first volume of the maritime register of the 
Sardinian states for \%'A2 we find the following entry : — 

"Gdribaldi GiDseppe Maria, son of Domenico and Rosa 
lUymondo,* bom on Joly4,1807, at Nice, in the province 
of Nice ; inscribed on the register of the c.iptaina of the 
department of Nice on Februapy 27, 1832, Number 289." 

And DOW, strange as it may seem, less than two years 

" Some of the certlficatea gire the name Rniniondo, other* 
Ituiinuiiiti. Tn one of tliem, OBrilmUi's mother n called BoM 
GuBlaviii, that being the uume of lier mollier's faniilj-. 
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later we find this aame "certificated merchant captain" 
offerinj^ Iitmaelf as volunteer in the royal navy. We I 
may say as \'ulunteer, because, thou{>h all the subjecta ] 
of the King of Piedmont were liable to be drawn 
Bailors or soldiers, he, as captain in tlie merchant service, 
ranked in the third category, and could not be forced \ 
into active service except in case of war. Yet we read 
in the register of the royal navy for 1833 — 

" Sailor of third class, Garibaldi Ginseppe Mario, nom de 
guerre Cleombroto,* son of Dotnenico and Rosa Raymondo ; 
born on July 4, 1807, at Nice ; inscribed on the rolls of the 
department of Nice aa captain, February 27, 1832 ; detached 
from Genoa as sailor of the third-class levy, December 26, 
1833, Height, five feet six and a half inches; hair and 
eyebrows reddish, chestnnt. coloured eyes, spaciona fore- 
head, oqniline nose, medium mouth, rounded chin, ronnded 
face, healtby colonr, no flpecial marks. Embarked on the 
Dengeneys. Febraary 3, 1831, deserted from the above- ' 
named royal frigate, Februaiy 4, 1834." 

One other extract from the Piedmonteae Guzelte of 
June 17, 1834, completes the documentary history of our 4 
hero's youth. 

" Skstence. 

"Genoa, June 4, 1834. 
"The diviskonary conneil of war sitting in Genoa, con- 
voked by the order of his Excellency the comiaander- I 
general of the division ... in the action brought by the 1 
royal military Fiaco against Mntm Edoardo, aged '2i, native | 

* It is curious that tlio name of the king who fell at the battle of | 
Leuctra, after a magnifioeiil lUfenee of tJie Spartan troops, which I 
he c«minauded, against the Thehans, should lukvc been given to I 
our hero. ' 
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uf Maritime Nice, third-class raarinf 
Canepa Giuseppe, aged 34, sergeant 
of Savona; P&i-odi Enrico, aged 28, e 
Herrice ; Deluz Giuseppe, called ' 



the royal service ; 
the first regiment 

Bear,' aged 30, 






sailor in the merchant service; Canale Filippo, aged 17, 
bookseller's apprentice ; Crovo Giovanni Andrea, aged 
36, under-sec retary of the Tribunal of the Prefecture ; 
Garibaldi Giuseppe Maria, son of Doinenico, aged 26, 
captain in the merchant, service, and sailor of the third 
class in the royal service ; Oaorai, a native of Genoa ; 
Mascarelli, also a merchant captain of Nice. The first- 
named six are prisoners; the others, judged l)j default, 
are all accused of high military treason. Garibaldi, Mas- 
carelli, and Caorai are also accused as the authors of a 
conspiracy framed in this city during the late months of " 
January and February, tending to indace the royal troops 
to revolt and overthrow the government ot bis Majesty. 

" Garibaldi and Mascarelli are, moreover, accused of 
attempting by persuasion and sums of money actually 
disbursed to seduce several non-commissioned officers of 
the royal artillery corps, etc., etc. 

"The council of war, invoking divine aid, rejecting the 
plea of incompetence pnt forward by the defence, con- 
demns by default Garibaldi, Mascarelli, and Caorsi to the 
penalty of ignominious death, and declares them to be 
exposed to public vengeance as enemies of the country 
and the state, subject to all the pains and penalties 
imposed by the royal laws against bandits of the first 
catalogue ia which the condemned are placed," 



This terrible sentence may be explained, if not justi- 
fied, when we add that " Captain Garibaldi " of the Nice 
merchant service, whom hia townsmen delighted to 
honoar for hia prowess against the pirates who scoured 
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the Mediterranean — for the respect in which bis naina 
was held in every port of the Ligurian or Provenpal 
shores — the " Cleombroto" of the royal DBvy, had also, 
another alias, Giuseppe Borel. This was the name by 
which he was known among the members of " Young 
Italy," and bis object in entering the royal navy had 
been solely and simply to enrol in that association as 
many of his Majesty's oflioers and sailors as he could, 
and possibly to seize bis Majesty's ship, the Eitrijdice, 
to which ship he had been attached as pilot, and from 
which be was ouly transferred by the Admiral De 
Geneys himself on boanl hia own flag-ship and came- 
eake on February 3, the day preceding the fatal 4th. 
At the same time, other conspirators were entering 
Savoy in armed bands, and hoping on St. Stephen's Day 
to raise the flag of insurrection throughout tbe Sardinian 
states, to ^Tossess themselves of the forts and arsenal and 
men-of-war of Genoa, rally the army to their standard, 
proclaim the unity and independence of Italy, and then 
and there wage war against Austria.' 
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* So much has been said and written about the liloodlhirety pro 
jecta and diabolical platis kid hy tbe tnembera of Young Italy, that . 
it will be well to give here tLe actual plan of tiiat projected tbtoId- 
tioo as discovered on the arrested oonspiralArs by the Government. 

" The rovolutioD will break out on a given day at a given hour 
throughout the Peninsula. The tocsin will give the signal for the 
rising of twenty millionH of inbabitAnta from the walera of Sicily 
to the Alps. The night of SL Stephen is the time fixed far all the 
cities : the hour, that in wliich the theatres ore opened. As for 
Piedmont, it being taken for Rrnnted that the troofis are at th« 
service of the revolution, a condition n'ne '/luinunof geiii'rul insurrec- 
tion, tbe orders to he observed are as follows: — First, the [lerson of 
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It 19 difficult to saj when the consciousness that 
Italy, his native land, was in slavery first dawned upon 

his Majesty must be seized, and shoulil he refuse, nfter a given tjme, 
lo tuwiime the leadcmliip of the revolutjon, he must Bubmit to the 
faK of Charles X. The cocnniissSTy entrnBted with tlie organtTation 
of the capital must assure himself of tlie persons in authority who 
■re HUppoBed to be partisans of the late Government, a.nd name in 
their stead fitting individuals. All the troops i[i arms must march 
at once on Lombardy, to second the revolutionary movements that 
will break out there. In provincial cities where there is a garrison, 
wttich is prettj sure to side with qs, the rerohition becomes a mere 
local fact, and the commissary will niaintain order. In the villages 
and the country, members of the party, nhen sufficient, arming 
themselves as aeon as the result of tlie revolution in the cities 
is known, will sound the tocsin and proceed In arms to the public 
square ; there they will make known llio result of the revolu- 
tion in the cities, auniinou by heralds the royul carbineers, and 
give them the alternative of taking the oath to the new Government 
or of retiritig. A oific guard must be organized; all the rest left 
for the time being in ttalu quo," 

In aootlier plan, we find tliat the provisional seat of government was 
to be placed In Genoa, and ttie authority entrusted lo a triumvirate, 
in case liis Majesty should decline the leadership of the revolution. 
However one may smile at the evident belief in tlio aucoesa of 
the revolutionary movement, the object proposed staads out in clear 
relief — the creation of Italy one, free, and independent. It is curious 
to see how the hopes of die majority in Charles Albert were never 
altogether losL Of course, there was a republican minority ; but 
the greater number of the exiles who proposed, und tlio patriots at 
home who assented to the project were williog to accept monarchy 
if Chivlea Albert would consent to assume the leadership of the 
ravolation, and send or lead his array into Lombardy to assist the 
revolutionists there. After alt, if he declined, he was only to submit 
to Uie fate of Churlea X. — ^be sent inio eiile. The snmmory 
vengeance inflicted by English and French revoliitiontsls on kings 
who iloclined to fall in with their ideas never occurred to those 
tanguinary "Young Italians." 

No doubt can be cast on the authenticity of the document sent 
by tlie Sardinian Government to Mettemicb. The above is a trans- 
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the yoiing ("Jaribaldi, but easy to fix upon the precise 
moment wlien he resolved to consecrate his whole being 
and entire life to her rescue. Of the events stirring the 
world in his childhood he heard continuously, for Nice 
was orphaned of her youth to create and renew the 
array of the Alps, destined to perish on the frost-bound 
plains of Wilna, the cruel snow for death-bed and the 
sullen sky for shroud, pining vainly for one farewell 
glance of their own sun-warmed, sea-girt home. 

The first event that remained clearly in his remem- 
brance was Napoleon's landing at Cannes, when from , 
Elba, in March, 1815 he returned to Paris "with the 
\'iolets," Ugo Foseolo, Carlo Oattaueo, and Mazzini, 
^hile deploring the fatal ambition wliich prevented the 
first Napoleon from freeing and unifying Italy, yet 
admitted his right to Italian gratitude, inasmuch as he 
had trained the youlh of Italy to shoulder a musket 
and unsheath a sword ; had given them their tri- 
colour flag; had in his bulletins made them proud to 
be called Italians, accustoming them to look upon the 
red, white, and green tricolour, baptized in blood and 
glory, as the sjTnbol of their country. But never in 
writing or in speech have we found Garibaldi express 
any sense of indebtedness to or enthusiasm for the first 
Napoleon, its absence being due, perhaps, to the heredi- 
tary hatred of the inhabitants of Nice for French 

lation from tho original, exiatin); in tlie state archives at Milan. 
Sont by his Majesty's council of state, from Turin, September 5, 
1833, signed by Cuunt di Cimella, whose signatnre is endorsed at 
the Austrian legation and signed by the Becretuy of legntion, Baron 
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coDquorots, to their loyalty to the houae of Savoy — 
tnaoifeatcMl by all, save the few who voluntarily followed 
Miu^sena to the war — in their detestatiou of Napoleon'a 
nile, in longings for the day when the kings of Pied- 
mont should come to their own again; lastly and 
chiefly, to bis own instinctive abhorrence of all war for 
conquest or tyranny of any kind. Piedmont was the 
only province of Italy gladdened by the treaty of Vienna, 
which parcelled out the Italians like Hocka of sheep 
among ignoble owners, Austria, " wearing the smooth 
olive-leaf on her brute forehead," lord paramount of all. 
Right hearty was the welcome given by his loyal sub- 
jects of Nice to tlie King of Piedmont on his return from 
his long exile in the island of Sardinia ; but their joy 
was of short duration, for the king's heart was full of 
bittemeas, which he vented on all who had even sub- 
mitted to Napoleon. " I have slept for seven years," he 
said, on iBtumiug to Turin ; and, acting on tliat belief, 
lie dismissed at once all the nominees of Napoleon from 
the universities and public ofBces, and, taking an old 
almanack, reappointed those who were in place when he 
wa« compelled to flee, many of whom were in their 
graves ; reopened and repeopled the convents ; persecuted 
Jews, Protestants, and liberals. " In Piedmont," wrote 
his qneeu, Maria Teresa, " there is a king who governs, 
plebs who obey." Truly so it seemed for a time, but 
the gifted and unhappy Leopardi has drawn a true pic- 
ture of Italy in the following words : — " Whether Italy 
watches or waits, pleada or threatens, weeps or laughs, 
she is in a state of permanent and general conspiracy." 
VOL. III. a 
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This was natural, for whatever were the faults of 
Napoleon's rule, he had accustomed the Italians to active 
enterprises, to intellectual exertion, to mental : 
meat, light, [and air — had whispered the magic word 
" liberty " in their ears, and by his civil code had made 
tbem equals before the law. After Ida fall, by a 
stroke of the pen they had been trapped and caged. 
What wonder that they wore their hearts out and beat 
their heads against the bars ; that day by day and year 
by year the strongest and most daring plotted i 
planned methods for breaking the cage or forcing the 
door; that, without any previous concert, Naples rose up 
in arms against the Bourbon, while the Piedmontese 
contented themselves with respectfully demanding a 
constitution and war against Austria ? But Victor 
Emmanuel (whose ambassador to Leyback, where the 
"holy allies" were assembled in February, 1821, had 
just pledged his maatei-'s royal word that he would 
never sign any charter whatsoever) abdicated, aa was 
the custom of the princes of Savoy when in trouble; and 
as his brother Charles Felix, the legal heir to the throne, 
was absent at Modena, he appointed his nephew regent ] 
in the interim. Charles Albert, a lineal descendant In | 
the sixth generation of Charles Emmanuel I., waa, 
owing to the failure of male heirs to bis three unclea, 
heir pre.sumptive to the crown of Piedmont. Only two j 
months old when the French Directory annexed Pied- 
mont to France, his parents, after two years' residence | 
in Turin, where the father did duty in the national ] 
guard, and, according to Litta, his mother danced J 
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the carmagnole round the tree of liberty, took him to 
Paria. Later he was educated by the Protestant paator 
Vaucher at Geneva. Wlien eighteen, Napoleon gave 
him a lieutenant's commission in a regiment of French 
dragoons. Victor Emmanuel, on his restoration, annoyed 
with the second man-iage of the princess of Carignano to 
Count de Montleart, summoned hia nephew to Turin, 
treating him with great distinction ; to the dismay of 
his Austrian queen, who hoped to induce him to leave 
the crown to their eldest daughter, married to the Duke 
of Modena. Charles Felix also detested him for the 
reforms which he dared to propose in the army, with 
which he was a favourite, especially when, after a brutal 
attack on some of the university students hy Tbaon 
de Revel, Governor of Turin, he openly protested, and 
visited the wounded in the hospital, distributing money 
among them. Friends with the chiefs of the "inde- 
pendents " in Milan, at whose head was Count Confalo- 
nieri ; with Prince Delia Cistema, then at Paris ; with 
Santarosa, Liseo, Colegno, young Sanmiarzauo, and the 
leailing liberals of Piedmont, — Charles Albert was aware 
of their plans and intended demands, and up to the 
evening of March 6, 1821, had given a tacit consent to 
head the movement. On the evening of the 7tb, he 
expressly declared that he could not assume the leader- 
ship. When Victor Emmanuel abdicated, the young 
regent consented to the proclamation of the Spanish 
constitution, subject, however, to the consent of the 
new king, and above his signature wrote the words, 
" I swear also to be faithful to the king, Charles 
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Felix." A. portion of the army iiiaiated on declaring ] 
war against Austria, seized the fortresses of Aler» 
andria and the citiidel of Turin, and sent messages to ] 
the conspirators of Milau that they were willing to 
second any rising on their part, But Count Confalo- 
nieri, learning meanwhile of the total defeat of the , 
Neapolitans under General Pepe, and the march of the 
Austrians through Tuscany to Naples, sent an express to ' 
Sammarzano, urging on him to refrain from crossing the 
frontier, unless he had the entire army at his back, aa 
the only result would be to subject both Piedmont and 
Lombardy to Austria's vengeance. Meanwhile, the new 
king, diaries Felix, refusing his consent to any conatita- 
tioual charter whatsoever, ordered the regent U> join him 
instantly at Modena, commanding General De la Torre I 
at the same time to act in accordance with the AustiiaoB ' 
for the suppression of any sympton of rebellion, Charles 
Albert, after vainly trying to induce the king to come to 
terms with his subjects, finding that Delia Torre was 
invested with absolute authority, and receiving from 
Charles Felix a letter which ended, " From the more 1 
or less promptness of your obedience we shall judge J 
whether you are a prince of the houae of Savoy, or have ] 
ceased to be such," left Turin for Novara, and arrived afi ] 
Modena, where he was received with insults and con-i 
tumely by liis uncle, the king, and ordered off to TuscEinj, , 
whose grand duke waa his father-in-law. 

Turin i^ose in full insurrection, Genoa seconded hei^ 1 
and the Austriana would have taken possession of the 1 
capital of Piedmont, had not the chiefs of the move- 
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ment quitted Turin for Genoa, going theuce into volun- 
tary exile. The new king's edict, issued on April 3, is 
worthy of the chief of a savage tribe. Eefusing all 
quarter to the " felona," he put a price upon their heads, 
vaunting openly that Ids full and sole truat lay with the 
Atutrians, naming the author of tlie student massacres 
his oIUt ego. Eighty-three death -sentences were pro- 
nounced ; Colegno, Santarosa, and Liseo to have their 
riglit hand cut off before execution. 

These eventa happened just as Joseph Garibaldi had 
obtained his heart's desire, and overcome his mother's 
reluctance to his becoming a sailor. When Victor 
Emmanuel and the Austrian-hearted Maria Teresa 
arrived at Nice, crownless and fugitives, Joseph, in 
love with la Coslanza, his first ship, the blithest cabin- 
boy on deck, was setting soil with "the pearl of cap- 
tAtns," Pesante, on hia first voyage to Odessa. He knew 
little at that time of tlie cause for which hundreds of 
Italians hail risked their lives and liberty, and, failing, 
were going out to their long, in many cases lifelong 
fxile. Fortunately, all but three of the conspirators 
had effected their escape ; two only were shot at Genoa. 
In this city, where hatred to Austria scarcely exceeded 
tlie detestation of most of the inhabitants for their forced 
aggravation to Piedmont, numbers offered themselves to 
the fugitive leaders to recommence the stniggle ; but 
tbey answered, "Reserve yourselves for better destinies," 
It was tlie sight of those satl, defeated men passing 
through his native city to their several lands of exile 
that in.spired Joseph Mazzini. then a youtli of seventeen. 
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with a conviction that such failure cmild not have 
followed on such heroism but for some vital and 
inherent defect in their methods of action. This defect 
he traced to its true aource — the absence of a common 
bond, of a sole and single aim ; the isolation of one pro- 
vince from another; the fact that Neapolitan patriots 
were ready to crush revolution in Sicily ; that there had 
been no combined plan of action between them and the 
Piedmoutese and Lombard patriots. " One for all and 
all for each, Naples for Sicily, Venice for Piedmont, 
and all for Italy, to be freed from every foreigner, 
united under one government, crowned with her crown 
of towers in her true capital, Rome : " this could, 
should, and ought to be effected, decided the young 
Genoese, whose thought was action, and whose prayer 
was work. At first he hoped that the vast association 
of the Carbonari might be used as an instrument, but 
soon discovered that the life which once animated it 
was extinct Imprisoned in 1830, as a carhonaro, 
in the fortress of Savona, and lilterated by a mere 
chance, Joseph Mazzini was banished from the king- 
dom of Piedmont, and took refuge in Lyons, where 
he found a number of fellow-exiles all imbued with 
the notion that the liberty of Europe depended upon. 
France; for which belief none paid so bitterly as the 
inhabitants of Central Italy, the theatre of revolution 
in that year. Parma, Modena, and the Roman states 
had all rebelled ; nearly three millions of Italians were 
fme, and the youth and the people clamoured to be led 
against the perjured King of Naples. War against 
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Austria was, of course, included in their programme. 
But the leaders of the movement took for their motto, 
" Every man for himself," or rather "every state." giving 
it to be understood that if they put into practice the 
new doctrine of nou-interventitm, France and diplomacy 
would prevent Austria from interfering. France, never 
loath to interfere, occupied Ancona, while Austria " re- 
stored order" in Parma, Modena, and Reggie; then 
occupied Ferrara; and meanwhile Charles Felix died, 
and Charles Albert ascended the throne of Piedmont. 
Just ten years had elapsed since he had quitted it, a 
" regent disgraced," a "traitor accursed." As happens 
in moat coses of unsuccessful revolutions, some scape- 
goat must be found, some supreme reason assigned for 
failure. Now the causes of failure in Piedmont were 
self-evident : the act of Victor Emmanuel in abdicating 
was pusillanimous; the army was a Iiouse divided against 
itself; the people look no part, nor were they invited to 
do 80 ; the Lombards, whose rising was to have been the 
signal for the crossing of the Ticino by the Piedmontese 
army, not only forebore, but discountenanced the pro- 
jected invasion. Charles Albert's fault lay in his un- 
decided, vacillating nature. " He willed and unwilled," 
said SantaroBa of him; he " let ' I dare not ' wait upon 'I 
would.' " He betrayed no accomplice, and if he deserted, 
or rather refused to head, the revolution, he gave 
fair warning of his intention beforehand. The men 
mentioned in his memorandum had all escaped : the 
secrets of all the Milanese conspirators, especially those 
of Count Confalonieri, the Marquis Pallavicino, and 
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Gtaetano Castiglia, were in liis hands, yet none of these 
were arrested by Austria until nearly twelve months 
afterwards, and then their arrest was due to the fact, 
but lately discovered, that Castiglia'a brother was a spy 
in Austrian pay. 

Nevertheless, the entire blame was laid on the 
shouldera of Carlo Alberto, and he was denounced as 
a traitor throughout France and Italy. Berchet, the 
favourite poet of the revolutions of 1821 and 1830 thus 
apostrophizes him : " Execrated, O Carignano, thy name 
goes forth among the people ; in the moat distant lands 
the squalor, the weariness, the curses of the fugitives, 
proclaim thee traitor 1 " Giusti, the ease-loving, satirical 
pcM3t of Tuscany, in describing the tyrants who assembled 
at the coronation of the Emperor of Austria, says, " The 
first to soil his knees is the Savoyard, yellow with 
remorse, who washed out his brief sin in glory at Tro- 
cadero. Carbonari, this your chief is he who sped 
you to the scaffold and to dungeons drear ; how royally 
he maintains the pledge of 1821!" As it happens, 
Charles Albert was not present at the coronation of tlie 
Emperor of Austria, and if ever a man, prince or plebeian, 
hated the Austrians it was he ; but the brutal treatment 
of his uncle, the scornful courtesy ext«nded to him by 
the duke and court of Tuscany, the unstinted loathing 
lavished on him by the liberals in exile, who more than 
once greeted him with Berchet's strophe, hardened and 
embittered a nature which had in it the ordinary mixture 
of good and eviL His apologists would have us believe 
that he fought compulsorily at Trocadero-^in Spain, 
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against tlie constitution, face to face with many of the 
old conspirators of Turin ; but we have little doubt, on 
the contrary, that he fought with thorough satisfaction 
to himself. Tliat the very name of a constitution was 
abhorrent to him he proved by refusing it steadily in 
1848, until one other day's delay would have cost him 
his hard-won crown. It was to save his crown that he 
fonght at Trocadero, and but that Austria was too much 
taken up with the affairs of Central Italy when Charles 
Felix died, he might have lost it at the eleventh hour. 
Yet it was to this man, on his accession, that Joseph 
iiazziai, still an exile, addressed from Marseilles the 
letter which is in reality the comer-stone of the kingdom 
of Italy, the key-note to the transformation of the kings 
of Sardinia into "hereditary kings of Italy crowned in 
Rome." Mazzini's intellectual penetration was far too 
keen to admit that the defection of one young man, 
albeit the crown prince, could have caused universal 
failure, and remembering that at least a spark of 
patriotism had stirred his heart, calculating on his 
burning hate to Austria — on the traditional ambition 
of his houge to descend the valley of the Po to the 
Adriatic, or, as they prosaically put it, "to look upon 
Venetian Lombardy as an artichoke to be eaten leaf by 
leaf," he addressed to him that wondrous letter which 
to ns seems still the loftiest and noblest of patriotic 
writings, 

" I dare to speak the troth to yon bacanse I deem you 
alone worthy to listen to it, and because none around yon 
vvnturo to utter the whole truth into your ears." 
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Here lie reminds him of the bitter past — of the days 
when he was hailed as liberator, then accursed aa traitor. 

" We Bought on your face the lineaments of a tyrant; 
we found them not. No man who had once taken a anli- 
lime and holy vow could plunge suddenly into the vile- 
nesa of calculating perfidy. Hence wo said there waa "o 
traitor except destiny. We now wait to see whether the 
king will redeem the pledges of the prince." 

He then points out to him the crown of Italy ready 
to be graaped by the hand that shall dare. 

" Sire, have you never cast a glance, one of those eagle 
glances which rovtal a world, on this Italy, beautified 
with nature's siaile, crowned with twenty centuries ol 
sublinie memories, the home of geniuR, endowed with 
infinite means, requiring only unity, euri-ounded by anch , 
natural defences as a strong will and a few bi-ave breasts 
would ensuiv, to protect her from the foreigner's insult? 
Haire you never said to yonraelf, 'Tins Italy is created 
for great destinies ' P Have you never contemplated this 
people who inhabit it, splendid despite the shadow of 
servitude which hangs over their heads ; great by the 
instinct of life, by the light of intellect, by the energy of 
passions — passions blind and ferocions, it may be, since 
the times are against the development of nobler ones — 
but who are, nevertheless, the elements from which , 
nations ai-o created; great indeed, since misfortune has ' 
neither crushed them nor deprived them of hope? Haa 
the thought never dawned on yon to evolve, as God from 
chaos, a now world from these dispersed elements ; to i 
reunite the dissevered members, and esclaim, ' Italy is 
hapj)y, and all my own ! Like God, I can become the ; 
creator of twenty millions of men, whose cry sball be, 
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"God iu heaven, and Charles Albert on the earth"'? 
Sire yon did once nonrish that idea ; the blood did boil in 
Tour veins when it dawned on you radiant with hope aad 
glory. Many nnd many a night that sole idea peopled yoiu" 
dreams; you became a conspiiutop to realize it. Do not 
blash for this, Sire. There ia no holier career on earth 
than that of a conspirator who dedicates himself to become 
the avenger of hnmanity, the interpi-eter of the eternal 
laws of natare. Times were against yon then, but can ten 
years and a precaiions crown have destroyed the draam 
rjMiP youth, the ideal of your manhood ? " 



le rest of tlie letter may be thus Bunimed up : 

Italy awaits from you bot one word, one single word, 
to become yours entirely. Write npon yoar banner, 
■ Unity, liberty, independence,' and twenty milHons of 
men, freed by you, will write npon yonr throne, ' Charles 
Albert bom a king; Italy reborn through him.' Sire, wo 
are determined to become a free and united nation — with 
yon, if you will ; without yon, if yon will not; agaiuBt you, 
if jrOB oppose oup efforts." 

Charles All>ert read the letter, and gave strict orders 
tbat the writer should never be allowed to re-enter hi3 
dominions. The excuses made by his apologists for the 
yoaag king in the commencement of his reign are 
adntiBsible ; he had next to no army, and his old officers 
were incompetent and partisans of Austria — Austria, 
Wbo, having crushed Central Italy and terrorized Lom- 
bordy, was ever on the watch for a chance to invade 
Kedmont. Thus surroundetl by retrogrades, Jesuits, 
and Austrian- hear ted advisers, with every liberal in 
ttile, Charles Albert found no encouragement outside 
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himself to risk his little crown afresh. Mazzini waited 
a couple of years, patiently organizing Italian exiles, and 
such patriots as he could reach at home, into a vast 
association for the avowed purpose of freeing Italy from 
the yoke of Austria, then unifying her under the form 
of government that the majority of the people should 
choose. Holding up a republic as the ideal, he did not 
enforce it as a necessary article of faith. His doctrinee 
spread like wildfire through the Peninsula; fly-sheets 
and small pamphlets were carried to every port by 
merchant captains and sailors, and from those porta hia 
friends and partisans undertook their dissemination 
throughout Italy. But among the exiles was a Judaa, 
who warned the authorities of Genoa that on July 4, 
1832, a trunk with a double bottom would be found 
addressed to the commercial house of Eini and Brothers. 
The custom-house officera were instructed to open it; 
they did so, and found numbers of the Giovine Italia, a 
copy of the instructions of the secret society signed 
" Filippo Strozzi," Mazzini's name as chief of the asao- 
oiatiou, the popular dialogues of Gustavo Modena, 
thirteen letters from Mazzini enclosing introductiona 
from exiles to persons resident in Palermo and Naples. 
Copies of all these were sent to Mettemich,* and to all 
the different governments of the Peninsula ; the persona 
to whom the letters were addressed, and those named 
in them, of course knew nothing, so the police were 
enabled to spread the net and set decoy-birds to trap tha 

* All these docnmcnU sent from Piedmout ate in the etata 
archives of Milnn, 
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chief conspirators. All the lerocity latent in tlie princes 
of the house of Savoy fermented in Charles Albert's 
bosom at the idea that his army wag to be tampered 
with, hia throne undermined. We have but to recall 
the conduct of Amadeua in the seventeenth century, 
when the sturdy Mondovitea refused to pay the salt tax, 
from which they were legally exempted. He invaded 
the province, destroyed the rebels by fire and sword, 
strung up some hundreds on the public scaffolds, and 
carried off four hundred families to Vercelli. The 
conduct of Charles Emmanuel II. and his mother 
Christina to the Waldeuses ia well known to English 
readers. Charles Albert, resolved neither to head a 
revolution nor to submit to the fate of Charles X., needed 
no instigation from Jesuit councillors or brutal generala 
t« avert either alternative by the direst punishment that 
his vengeance could invent. He set himself to exter- 
minate the conspirators and crush out the conspiracy, 
using the subtler weapons in vogue in modern times. 
Willing and zealous instruments he found, but these 
were tools in the hands of the absolute sovereign. " Hia 
Majesty," writes one of these, " is fortunately decided to 
adopt no half-measures, but to go to the uttermost 
lengths. You can imagine how zealously he is seconded 
by »8 all;" and again, "It is the sovereign will that 
Ferrari, officer of the first regiment of Cuneo, and the 
ro3'al procurator, Andrea Vocchieri, ishall he arrested 
stealthily and without any noise." 

Court-martials were held at Turin, Alexandria, Cham- 
biry, and Genoa ; hlood flowed in torrents, although 
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no charge save that of having read the writings of 
Young Italy, and of not having denounced tlie exist- 
ence of the association, could be brought against any 
of the arrested. When a number of the rank and file 
had heen shot, Charles Albert complained to Villa- 
marina that the blood of mere soldiers was insufficient 
as an example, and Effisio Tola, an officer, was at once 
shot at Chambfery. Tlie executioners increased as much 
aa possible the sufferings of the condemned. Vochieri, 
who had treated his judges with cool disdain, was, on 
his way to execution, purposely led past the windows 
of hia mother, sister, and young sons ; waa shot, not 
by soldiers, but by the galley slaves' guards, and the 
governor, in grand uniform, witnessed the execution 
seated on a cannon. Charles Albert sent hia hearty 
congratulations to Galateri "for the manner in which 
he had fulfilled hia duty." In Genoa, Mazzini'a ablest 
co-operator and beat-beloved friend, Jacopo Euffini, killed 
himself in prison lest torture should extract from him 
the names of his accomplices. The executions were, 
on a less numerous scale, a reproduction of the legal 
murders of Ferdinand Bourbon iji 1799. Even the 
Emperor of Austria had not yet executed fourteen 
youths in cold blood ! Charles Albert did yet more ; 
he conferred the grand cross and the graud cordon 
on all the savage executors of his barbarous com- 
mands. Naturally, as soon as the first arrests com- 
menced, all who feared a similar fate escaped acroes 
the frontier, some reaching France, some, Switzerland, 
others wherever the vessels they could get on board 
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landed them. One of these, G. B. Cuneo, of Savona, 9, 
youth of considerable talent, and a devoted member 
of the association of Young Italy, chanced to be set on 
aLore at Taganrog, wLere Garibaldi, as he t^Us us, had 
landed from one of his voyages. 

Patriots and exiles had now but one idea — to avenge 
their murdered brethren by carrying out the object 
for ■which the young martyrs had been sacrificed. 
Cnneo was telling the history of their fate, and the 
plana for freeing and uniting all Italy, to a number of 
sailors assembled at a little inn in Taganrog. Garibaldi, 
who had been much excited by his visit to Kome, 
who, on his return voyages to Nice, must have heard 
from time to time the terrible stories of Central Italy, 
Lombardy, and now of Piedmont, was already worked 
up to that state of mind in which a desire to redress 
the wrongs of his countrymen, to set slaves free and 
send tyrants to tlieir doom, was only restrained by 
his utter want of knowledge of how to set about it- 
He entered the room as Cuneo was holding forth, 
listened attentively to all his arguments and entreaties ; 
then with one bound reached him and clasped him 
speechless to his heart. From that day lie became the 
intimate friend of the " Believer," as he called the man 
who initiated him in the doctrines of Young Italy, and 
from that hour devoted his whole life to the redemp- 
tion of his country ; went purposely to Marseilles to 
find out Mazzini, and in one single interview they 
settled their plans. 

Partisan biographers, who would fain erase the Young 
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Italy's membership from their hero's life-hiatory, 
represent Garibaldi at the time of that interview as a 
daring, artless youth led blindfold by the arch- 
spirator to his doom, Now. Garibaldi was never led 
by any one against hia will, and knew far more of the 
world and its ways at six and twenty than did Mazzini 
at the age of twenty-nine. Reared with the tenderest 
care by hia idolizing mother, Mazzini'a boyhood and 
youth had been passed in the studious seclusion of a 
home where only a few chosen friends were admitted. 
With the exception of his one journey to Tuaeany, ha 
had seen little of life and men till he was suddenly cast 
out an exile among exiles, and brought face to face 
with the first results of his ideas and efforts to ensure 
the ttium])h of right over might — to set the few armed 
with principles against the many armed with musket 
and cannon. The catastrophe, while it wrung his heart 
with agony, steeled his soul for sterner deeds. Hia ' 
views of humanity were to the last broad, high, and 
hopeful. His inflnence over all with whom he came in 
contact was extraordinary ; men became better by con- 
tact with his own noljility and his confidence in theirs ; 
the very intensity of his faith in the destinies of Italy 
veilal the immensity of the mountains that must be 
removed before the goal could be reached. A merciful 
gift of nature, this power of beholding the unseen, to a 
man destined for a lifelong struggle after a " Utopia," 
an "unattainable chimera," as the whole world called his 
dream of "Italy united, free, and independent," until it 
stood forth a realized and accomplished fact. It was 
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l)reei8ely the clearneaa of hia vision, the utter, absolute 
certainty of its reality, that won the tens, the hundreds, 
the thousands to live and die for its attainment. The 
martyrs sacrificed by Charles Albert or self-slain had 
gi)ne up to join the band of waiting witnesses of Italy's 
wrongs and rights, to prove the willingness of her sons 
to die, Bo that'she, their mother, might live. Wliat 
could be the duty of the survivors but to avenge their 
death and complete their work but just begun ? 

Clearly the indication of this supreme duty, enjoined 
with the vehemence of passionate conviction, was calcu- 
lated to intensify Garibaldi's enthusiasm and strengthen 
his purpose to devote himself to his country's cause; but 
we may be also very sure that the immediate plans 
of action were fully discussed and approved of before 
he consented to take a responsible part in their exe- 
cution. Garibaldi had lived in constant contact with 
facts from his childhood, and for the last ten years his 
experience at sea and on shore had brought him into 
the closest acquaintance with them ; ivith facts hard as 
rocks, relentless as the ocean — facts which might be 
dealt with successfully by sheer courage and force of 
will, or be circumvented by strategy and skill, but which 
conid not be ignored or left out of account with impunity. 
Used to buffet with the waves, to scud with bare raasta 
close hia port-holes, and screw his hatches tightly down 
when a cloud not bigger than a man's hand was discerned 
by his eagle eye, now he would watch for a fair wind or 
wait for the turn of the tide ; or, if needs must be, trim 
his vesael to an inch, veer her far out of her course for 
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safety, then dash along before the wind and make for 



his predeatinod harbour by a longer route. Prudence and 
daring were hia distinctive and equally balanced quali- 
ties, and he brought both of them to bear on his self- 
sought, consciously accepted task. Drawing upon hia 
own experience of the qualities of men and the best 
means for secnring those needful to his purpose, Ii« 
would have put the quantity and quality of heroes at a 
much lower figure than the man whom for the time 
being he called " master." He, with heroic daring in 
his heart, had seen much of the unheroic side of life — 
had dealt with cunning and haggling traders, sordid, 
heartless, greedy shipowners, who cared nought for the 
crewa and captain if their vessel and cargoes were 
insured ; and he had done battle with ferocious pirates, 
who would mutilate and murder for sheer spite because 
others of their craft had been before them with the 
sjioil. Even among sailors, Iiia superiors, then com- 
rades, finally subordmates, he had found more of them 
ready to throw a cargo overboard than to caulk a 
gaping seam or pump their arms weary, out of duty to 
their owners; ancl had often seen a rope'a-ending and 
grog-limiting discipline secure obedience where kind- 
ness, persuasion, and example had failed. Italy's young 
knight coulii count ujion his own prowess ; with regard 
to the courage and constancy of the masses he probably 
had his doubts. The chief of Young Italy, and the 
scores of fugitives who, halting for refuge at Marseilles, 
painted Italy as a volcano on the eve of eruption, the 
Genoese and Piedmontese as thirsting for revenge ; tha 
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.Savoyards themselves ablaze with wratli at the absolute 
power given to Jeauits and Catholic priests, to the detri- 
ment of religious liberty and peaceful living generally ; 
fully believed that every Italian felt as they felt : even 
in those days we suspect CJaribaldi of putting all this 
enthusiasm into quarantine. Still, one likes to dwell on 
that meeting, fraught with such momentous consequences 
for Italy's future, between those two men, so unlike in 
character, in training, in feature, and even in dress, yet 
so absolutely one in hopes and aims, in singleness of 
purpose, in capacities of self-sacrifice, of devotion, of 
constancy, both endowed with the f|ualities that made 
thera leaders of men, both born dictators for the dis- 
comfiture of despots. One can see the muscular, broad- 
chested sailor, well-knit and stalwart as a forest oak, 
his long chestnut-golden hair flowing back from the 
fair and ample forehead, his brows slightly knit, his 
keen eyes gleaming from under their Iod^ lashes, aa he 
entered the little inner room where the chief of Young 
Italy, condemned already to ignominious death by the 
King of Sardiuia, and sought for by the minions of 
Louis Philippe, found a precarious asylum in the house 
of a French citizen.* One sees the Chief himself lift up 
that broad, high, wondrous brow overhung with black 
maases of softest, finest hair ; raise his frail, slender, yet 
upright form ; then, on learning who was his guest, 
spring forward with outstretched hands and eyes lumi- 
nons with the fire of genius and the light of holiest 
jttutsioa. to welcome this bronzed, lion-featured, tawny- 
' DeiLOstliQDes Olivier, father of" Emile tlie liglit-liearted." 
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bearded captain, who had come so far to volunteer hiftfl 
services to Italy in her hour of defeat. 

Wliat a contrast, yet what counterparts ! 

Suffice it, they had met, clasped hands, exclianged 
their pledge and pronounced their vow. What if, : 
the future, their notions as to the best and shortest path 
to the fixed unalterable goal should differ, their willftl 
and their opinions clash ? what if in life they wei 
destined to walk each on his separate, lonely roadM 
Those roads were convergent, and along them both 
following in their leaders' wake, martyrs and ci 
victims, pioneers and Jieroes, marched through blood andl 
torture, through failure and Jefeat, onward to death audi 
victory. Would that victory have been won, would 
Italy to-day be living her third life " of the people,*!! 
honoured among the peoples, a nation peerless amotiga 
her peers, had Jo.'fcpb Mazzini and Joseph Craribaldi 
never met that autumn in Marseilles, and parted 'withj 
the " Kow {ova) and for ever (e sempre) " as their watch-T 
word from that moment to their death-hour ? 

We simply put the question, and leave the a 
philosophers and evolutioniata, while we follow our hei 
from Marseilles to Genoa, where, suiting the action t 
the word, he entered the royal navy, and where, thougbJ 
nominally a common sailor, ho at once acted as pilot 
throughout the winter mouths of 1833 and 1834. Verj 
active indeed must have been his propaganda, for i 
find a large number of sailors and officers enrolled>l 
though very few were arrested, and there can be litt 
doubt but that he kept up constant correspondence withi 
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the other couspiratcrs at Marseilles and in Genoa itself. 
But — and here we have tlie Garibaldi of Qiiarto and 
Marsala clearly shadowed forth — when the day fixed 
for action dawned, he, to spare useless sacrifice and to 
save useful lives, warning his companions to hold them- 
selves in readiness, hut to make no sign till he should 
summon them, landed alone in Genoa on the morning 
of February 4, to see for himself wliether the prepara- 
tions in the arsenal and among the carbineers in 
piazza Sarzana were ripe for execution. At the custom- 
house steps a voice whispered in his ear, " All is dis- 
covered;" but he sauntered on unnoticed tUl he reached 
the piazza Sariiana, where, purchasing the Gazzctta di 
Genova, lie I'ead the story of the entrance, brief sojourn, 
and exit of the preconcerted expedition of the exiles 
into Savoy. " Why," we asked him once, " did you not 
return to your ship, seeing that no movement had taken 
place on board or in Genoa ? " " Because." he said, 
"the fact that but the day before I had lieen trans- 
ferred from the Eiirydice to the admiral's ship con- 
vinced me that I was suspected. Then, again, I had 
taken French leave that morning, so, finding a kindly 
soul in the shape of a fruitseller, I left in Iier handa 
his Majesty's livery in exchange for an old suit of her 
[>easant husband's clothes, and after ten days' hiding, 
and ten nights' marcliing with Cassiopea for guide, I 
reached Nice, hungry, foot-sore, and so tattered that my 
aunt turned me away from the door for a b^^ar, and 
my own mother scarcely recognized me." 

One can iancy the agonized hoiTur of tliat pious, 
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gentle mother, of the " God-fearing, king-hoaouring I 
father," on leamiDg that their idolized son, the Captain I 
Garibaldi of whom his townsmen were so proud, 
a deserter fiom the royal navy, a fugitive from his I 
native soil. Alaa ! they had yet to reai! the sentence I 
which condemued him to ignominious death, whit^ I 
stigmatized him as a tirst-class bandit ! His quitting I 
the merchant service for the navy liad eurprised and ] 
disappointed tbem ; but he was long since of age, and,*! 
though tender and respectful to hia parents, very 1 
masterful and resolved. So they were chary of I 
questions which he often left unanswered ; and now, 
finding that his mother's tears availed nothing, 
his father desisted from his entreaties to be allowed to ] 
enlist the services of their many good friends in ^ice, j 
to get him out of what tliey supposed a temporary I 
scrape ! Joseph Borcl, the member of Young Italy, [ 
knew well what his fate would be with Charles Alliert | 
for judge and jury. The condign punishment that the | 
ruthless, relentless Admiral De Geneys would inflict I 
" Cleombroto " could fairly guess. He had not com- 
promised any of his accomplices, his conscience wa« -j 
clear us hia pui'se was light, so without more ada I 
Joseph Garibaldi crossed the Var, then — now, alas! no \ 
longer — the frontier between France and Italy, On J 
arriving at Marseilles, and reading his death-aent«nce I 
in the Penple Souverain, he exchanged all bis aliases for i 
that of Qiugeppe Pane, and thus was literally and fop 1 
many a day " lost to sight, to memory dear " in his J 
home and in hia native land. 



The fcct that of the only two conspirators shot in 
that month of February, 1834, one was really named 
Giuseppe Borel, led the initiated among tlie members 
of Young Italy to believe that Ciiuseppe Garibaldi " was 
the martyr dead," 

After the ^fiasco, the fugitiTes dispersed over the face 
of the earth, driven from Fraace^and, later, even from 
republican Switzerland. Those wlio could not make a 
living in England, crossed the seaa and sought refuge 

Iw United States or in South America. 
n from Garibaldi b) Cnoeo duriag their mutual exile in South 
America — Anita's marriage-! ines — The Italian legion — Death 
of his daughter ItosiW— Offer of service to the Papal Nuncio 
— His atigvrer — Anita precedes her hiisband to Italy — Letter 
from Anita. 

Is his accounts of his South American e-xperiencea, 
Garibaldi says so little about Ma hopes, plans, and pro- 
jects, that one might fancy the roving, daring, adven- 
tnrouB life led there had lessened the intensity of his 
sorrow for his country's misfortunes and of his sponta^ 
neous dedication of himself on her altar. 

But letters during this first exile, carefully preserved 

by oar good friend Cuneo,* the credente, who had pre- 

* Cuneo'B niece, Signora Amolia Ziiniiu, and her husband kindlj 
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ceded liim to Kio Janeiro, show that failure and I 
distance had but inteuaitied his love for his enslaved I 
country, and that he was always devising schemes in her 4 
behalf, the most feasible plan of helping her apparently | 
being to secure a vessel, land in some part of Italy, and I 
there raise the flag of insurrection, and then " let come 
what come may." Many of these letters are signed with 
his old name aa member of Young Italy, Borel; some are 
written iu cypher ; all those relating to immediate plans 
in metaphor, Cuneo well iinderstanding the double mean- 
ing of the words. On October 17,1836, he MTites from 
Capo Frio — 

"Brotheh, — This is merely to tell you of our arrival 
here on the 15th, and that the daughter of our caulker 
is lovely, beautifnl — of the kind of bcftuty which your 
ardent fancy paints ; and that I am over head and cars in 
love with her. AsBuredly, if I were not so out of practice, 
I should rah np our tools, gi-own rusty by diaose; but, 
alas ! we shall go on doing nothing, as nsual. 

"Dini! dine! [money, in Genoese dialect] is what 
we want ; and with that in Italy we should also find 
beauties. The thought that we get poorer and poorer 
every day is not a lively one, is it, my brother? Patience." 

In ttiis letter he sends a receipt for some money 
which a cousin of Cuneo's has lent him. Tlie "daughter 

placed at my disposal all the papere left by tlieir mitie at his death. 
In this collectiun cxiet forty-eight letters of Garibaldi to Cuueo 
himself, Cuneo's own diary, or "log-Look," of the Italian legion, 
letters of Mazzini, Medici, Sacchi, Aoxani, ele, BesideH these, we 
have had access to a nmauscript biography of Garibaldi, written by 
Odicini, «nrgoon of the legioa at Montevideo, to whom he refers in 
his prehce. 
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of the caulker." who, had she heen a woman in flesh and 
blood, might have heen easily won without dine by the 
handsome young sailor, was a vessel on which he and 
Roasetti had set their hearta. In another letter of 
December, he writes — 

" Out trips have not been lucrative, owing to our trust 
in BoemiDg frieuds^ who turned out thieves, and to oui' 
igDonince of the placea we visited. One must learn in 
order to Arrutc, that's certain. Of myself, I can only say 
(hat I am not happy, tortured as I am by the thought of 
being unable to do anything for our cause. Pfeferring 
tempests to calm, I am impatient to have i-ecoarse to 
extreme measures. Write- to Pippo,* tell bim to give 
US a recipe, and we will get it made up. This ia not the 
first time, O brother mine, that I importune you ; don't 
be angry. By God ! I am weary of diflgging on this life 
of a trading sailor, so asejess to our country. Be sure we 
were destined for higher things ; we are ont of onrelement 
altogether. 1 long to pluuge into it once again." 

And two months later from Campos — 

" My voyages are more i-emunei-ative than in the 
beginning; still I ara bent on you know what. Write to 
me when there is anything goiug on ; trading muddles my 



When he cast in his fate with the republicans of 
Rio Grande, in their struggle against the Emperor 

• "Mazzini," whoso name among the members uf Young Italy 
WM Filiplio Stroati ; lieiice Pippo, siiy itorae ; but it is also the 
«horl name for Giuseppe in Genoa, whereuB in Nice it is called 
I^I^D, ur I'epin. 
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of Brazil, he excuses himaelf to Cuneo for not joinJog 
liim at Moutevideo — 

" because it is impossible for me to do bo ; nor can T, 
withont risk, explain tlie reaaon by letter. All that I can 
tell jou ia tliat I am setting out upon a new path, gaided 
ever by our principles, with that goal in vit'W which yoa 
first put before me, I trust to jon to set our work in its tme 
light. [Cuneo was the editor of a paper in Mont«video.] 
You know me, and cnn answer for me as for yourself." 

His letters during his iinprisonment at Gualeguay 
are all signed " Borel." He gives Cuneo the good news 
which he gleans from the French newspapers : 

"Calabria, the Abmzzi, Sicily, in revolution. Maixini 
and the committee !u Malta, nnmolested by England. 
We answer as best we can the fanfaranadea of these 
French journalistH, who know we are always ready tA 
follow np our words by deeds." 

He alludes carelessly to the wounda received, which 
are " healed and foi^otten," but ia wearing out his heart 
in captivity. 

" I write and read ; " then, qnoting his favourite poet, 
exclaims, " with Italy ever in my heart ! and I cry aloud 
with rage, would she were a desert and her palaces in ruins, 
rather than see her trembling beneath the Vandal's rod.* 



■■ Yo la ■ 



orrci deserta 
polagi infranti, 



Prin die vederla trepidn 
iiotto il bHston del Vandalo." 
This Ir a qnotation from a poem Of his own, •written during b 
coptivity, and thought so good by a noted Italian poet that be it 
duced Garibaldi to publish it some years before liis death. 
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united, brother mine! Guided by 
t principle, consecrated to the same cause, we 
have reooanced peace and eftsc, imposed silence on all 
our passions — can afford to treat with contempt the 
superficial judgment of the multitude, who examine onr 
generoas schemes from the points of view of intereat or 
ambition. We must persevere, and let the approval of 
oar own conscience suffice ax." 



That throughout he kept up a correspondence with 
MazzinI, either directly or by means of this friend, is clear 
from Mazzini's letter, addressed to Cuneo for Garibaldi 
and " all the exiles in whoae co-operation I have faith ; 
for all of you who have taken the oath to Young Italy." 
" I enclose a letter," he writes in March, 1842, " for Gari- 
baldi ; in a few days, if Harro Harring starts, I will write 
^ain. He will probably bring you the fifth number of 
the Apo»tolalo." In this periodical, published by Mazzini 
in London, Garibaldi's exploits in South America were 
first narrated to the Italians in glowing colours. When 
in 1847 a free press was granted in Tuscany and later 
in Piedmont, he sent the same accounts to the Alha in 
Florence, to the TribHiie in Genoa, to the Concordia 
in Turin; so that on his return. Garibaldi found that 
Iiis reputation had already preceded him. " 1 have 
written to Mazzini," is a frequent sentence closing his 
narrations to Cuneo of daring exploits or hair-breadth 
escapes, and there are very clear indications, towards 
the close of 1843, of his determination to make another 
attempt for Italy. Cuneo and other Italian friends, 
merchants, writera, patriots, all had from the first in- 
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slated on Garibaldi's joining them at Montevideo. " Not 
so," be writes ; " another voyage is before ua, which we 
must make together, brother mine, never again to be 
Beparated save by death." 

But various circumstances decided him, after six 
years of hardships and privations, to yield to the wiahea 
of his friends and to go to Montevideo, at leaat for 
time. As he tells us (at page 134), he left Cruz Alta ft 
Montevideo for various reasons — to obtain news of his 
aged parents ; to provide his little family with many 
tilings tmnecesaary for himself, indispensable for them, 
Among these many things, one of the most necessary 
was the making bis Anita, about to become a mother 
for the second time, his lawful wedded wife. Anita 
and his cliildren came second, but second only, to 
Italy in Garibaldi's heart, AVhen in grief nearly akin 
to despair for the loss of all his Italian friends — among 
whom were Carniglia, who had nursed liim back to life 
when wounded, Mutru and Parodi, condemned to death 
in 1834, and who, reprieved, had crossed the ocean to 
rejoin him — he realized the tnith "that it is not good for 
man to be alone," met Anita, and the problem was solved. 
Here was his " woman." " Thou oughtest to be mine " 
("TV rfm rsstr mia"), are tlie words he aays to her", 
nor can we be much surprised at the love at first sight 
inspired by this fair, golden-haired, and stalwart hero 
with whose prowess the islands and the ocean rang. 
That he would have married her then and there if hi 
could have obtained tlie consent of her family is certain 
but her father, a proud, severe man, accustomed 
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implicit obedience, had betrotlied hia (laughter to a very 
wealthy and very old man. Could Anita have Loped, 
either by open opposition or by persuasion, to regain 
her freedom, naturally she would have preferred that 
her lover should have wedded her and taken her from 
her home to his heart in proper orthodox fashion; but 
she knew that she would have been compelled to 
marry the old man whom she had never loved and 
now abhorred, so she fled with her true love on board 
the Bchoouer Itaparica, on which, and in the desert 
wilds, throughout dangerous battles and . still more 
droidful aeparations, they lived their true life, and 
Meootti was bom, to whom aa a birthday gift his 
father was only aVde to present a handkerchief, 
in wliich he often had to carry him gipsy-fashion 
thioagh the forests. To get married either in the wild 
woods or in the towns, where he was as often as not 
a fugitive, would have been a difficult matter, but 
aa soon as he arrived at Montevideo the ceremony 
was performed in all due order. No doubt was 
ever entertained among his Montevidean friends and 
comrades that Anita was Garibaldi's lawful wife — such 
he always calls her in his letters to his friends and to 
his mother ; so Cuneo speaks of her in the biography 
published in 1850, It was only after a portion of 
(iaribaldi's Memoirs was published in 1859 that the 
remorseful terms he uses in speaking of her death and 
of "the guilt that was his alone," gave rise to the notion 
that he had carried off the wife of another man. He, 
unaware of this erroneous interpretation of his own 
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ero de matrimonios ds,J 
e vuelto, 86 lee la par 
a de marzo di mil o 

San Francisco de Asufl 



worda, could not rectify it, but when, in 1881, it came b 
the eara of his friend Antonini y Diez, then ambs 
sador of Urufjuay, at Rome, he at once procured i 
authentic copy of the certificate of the maiTJage i 
of their children's birth. The former document in t 
original seta the matter at rest for ever. 

" Hay tres sellos. 
"031318. 

"Martin. Perez, Cnra Rector do la Parroqnia 
Francisco de Asis en Montevideo, 

"Certifico: queen el Libro pr 
esta Parroqnia al folio diez y nn 
tida que trascribo : ' En veinte y i 
cieotoa cuarenta y dos : Don Z( 
Teniente Cara de esta Parroqnia t 
en Montevideo, autorizo el matrimonio qne in facie Ecclesiw 
contrajo por palabras de pi-esente Don Jos^ Garibaldi,'^ 
natural de Ttnlia, hijo logitimo de Don Doming^ Oaribaldi' 
y do DouA RoHa Raimunda, con Dona Ana Maria de Jeso^. 
nntaral de la Lai^ana ea el Brazil, hija le^tima de DoB< 
Benito Riveiro de Silva y de Dona Maria Antonia d».{ 
JesnH, habiendo el Senor Provieor y Vicario General di«- 
pensado doa conciliares proclamas y praoticado lo 
que previene el derecho ; no recibieron las benedictonsfi 
nnpcialea por sor tiempo qne la Iglesia no las imparte. 
Fneron testigos de sn otorgamiento Don Pablo Semidei jr 
Doiia Feliciana Garcia Villa^ran : lo qne por verdad firmo 
yo el Cura Rector, Lorenzo A. Fernandez.' 

" Concuerda con el ori^nal y a solicitnd de parte : 
interesada expido el prcsente en Montevideo k veinte j 
aiete da Enero de mil ocho cientoa ocbenta y nno. 

"MAKrrN Pehbz. 



'' BaoDD per la le^li 



della firtna sovraposta del I 
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nignoT Martin Perez, parroco della Matriz a noi ben 

"II Tice-conaole, Pbreod. 
■■ MoQlevideo, febWaio 8, 1881."" 

The resporisihility of this wife and family weighed 

liy no means lightly on Garibaldi's mind. His friends 

vied with each other in pressing their hospitality upon 

• Tranilation of iJie eerl'ficate of marriage between Joieph 

Oaribtjldi and Anita. 

"Mbtur Perez, rector of the parish church of San Fraiicenco 
d'AsaiBi, in Montevideo. 

■' I certify : that in the first book of marriage [regiKterB] of tliis 
parish, at the nineteenth page, is wn'tten the following, which I copj: — 

" ' On Mirch 26, 1842, Don Zenone, my vice-rector [curate] of this 
church of San Francesco d'AsBisi, in Montevideo, autlioriiicd the 
pccleaflstical miuringe verhttlly contracted Iwlween Don Joseph 
UuibaJdi, native of Ital^. legitimate son of Don Domenico Qnii- 
h«ddi,aiid DoQa Bose liaimucda, with DoQa Ana Maria de Jesiis, 
native of the Lagoon, in Brazil, li^timate daughter of Don BcnilA 
Rivoiro de Silva, and of DoRa Maria Antoniade JesuB — tbebrideand 
bridegroom both present. The superintendent and vicar-penoral, 
having (iillilled all the conditions prescribed by law, allowed the 
■econd and thiril proclamation of the bnnns to be dispensed with. 
The couple did not receive the nuptial benediction, becanse the 
marriage took place during the seasoD in which the Church concedes 
it not. [They were married in LenL] 

"'The witnesses of the net were Don Paolo Semidei and Dofit. 
Feliciana Garcia Villagraii. 

" 'This document I for tnitli's sake sign, Lorenzo A. Fernandez.' 

" Tme copy, issued at the rwjuest of the party concerned, Monte- 
video. January 27, 1881. Martik Pebf.z. 

"Witness to the eignatiire of the above-named Signor Martin . 
Perez, parish priest of Matriz, well known to us. 

" PERnoD, Vioe-conauJ, 

" February 8, 1881, Montevideo." 

[n 1883, after Garibaldi's death, Enrico Rovira, secretary of 
legntion in Rome, gave a certificate that the above is a copy of the 
'.■riginal enstug in the archives of the legation. Article S2, No. 141. 
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him ; but lie was not a man to live on 
only conseutetl to remain in Montevideo ■when he hi 
obtained employment as teaclier of algebra, geometryi 
French, Italian, and caligraphy in the schools and 
colleges of the city, eking out a livelihood by trading in 
cheese and grain. But it was not hkely that the 
Monte vi deans, literally involved in a struggle for 
existence, would allow a man whose daring exploits 
were household words among them to remain long in 
the obscure position of schoolmaster and broker. 
That struggle in Montevideo between Ourives and., 
Eibera, rivals for the presidency, would have possessed 
no interest for Garibaldi had not the former, defeated' 
by the latt«r, thrown Idmaelf on the protection of 
Rosas, the tyrant of Buenos Ayres, who meditated 
the conquest of the Oriental Republic of Uruguay, 
and for this purpose had furnished means to Ourives, 
the renegade Montevidean, to besiege and, if need be, 
destroy his native city. What really fired Garibaldi's 
enthusiasm was the belief that here he could realize the , 
long-cherished idea of forming an Italian legion — train 
Italians, by fighting for the liberties of others, for the 
day when he should lead them against their own 
country's foes. 

At first, Vidal, the minister of war, merely gave him 
the command of three ships for an expedition to Cor- 
rientes, to second an imaginary insurrection in that 
province against Kosas. It was during the famous 
engt^ement of the rivet Parana that he won the 
admiration of Admiral Brown, who commanded the 



he ^m 
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sqiiailron of Buenos Ajtgs, and had become famous for 
Iiis victories over the Brazilian fleet. With ten sliips," 
lie looked on the little flotilla as an easy prey, and ever 
aft«rwards expressed his "amazement"' at the defence, 
tlie naval skill displayed, " worthy of an old salt," the 
final daring in firing the vessels, winch precluded liis pur- 
suit. Eetm-ning to England, Admiral Brown spent a few 
days at Montevideo, and sent a messenger to Garibaldi 
to say that he shoidd like to ^isit him, Garibaldi went 
instead to visit the " grey -haired, loyal, and generous 
enemy," who returaed tlie visit, astonished at the youth 
and simple manners of the " nnconquered foe." On his 
return to Montevideo, the invading ai-my of Bosaa was at 
the gates, and the traitor general Oiirives \wA warned 
the respective consuls that all foreignere who took arms 
in their defence or shoidJ aid or abet the MonteviJeans 
would be summarily dealt with — a threat calculate*! to 
arouse all the latent pride and generosity of the ItaHan 
nature. Hospitality and kindne.is denied to them in 
their own country had been la\i3hed on them in this 
foreign land ; here was the means of repaying it. So 
tlie wealthy clulibed together to defray the first expenses, 
and enrolled from five to six hundred volunteers. But 
when the Government offered the means for regular 
oi^nization, a Frenclunan of considerable influence 
afBrmeil that " Italians were only gooil for stabbing in 
the dark or from beldnd; that care or money spent upon 
them would be thrown away." When Garibaldi heard 



• Garilialdi writes tlint Brown had neven vessels ; 
iliary, from whicL wo take these detaik, s,ij» ten. 
roL. III. 
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of the ignoble speecli, he i-estrained Ida owu indignation 
and tlmt of his fi-ieuds, wlio wished to challenge the 
insulting calumniator, "No," said he; "if one of us 
hilled tlie creature in a duel, what would that prove % 
That one brave luan dai'«l to face a coward. No ! we 
have a chance of proving the Frenchman to be a liar j 
let US profit by it." 

Just then Montevideo was in a sorry plight, " with- 
out an army, without soldiei-s, without war-material, 
without money, without credit, its walls destroyed in 
lyaS, Ourives with 14,000 troops, against which they 
could oppose but 500." Pacheco-y-Obes, the new 
mimst^jr of the army and the navy, at once realized that 
fortune favoiuwl him at least in sending at that critical 
moment such a man as riaribaldi to his aid. " Create 
me a fleet," were his first words ; and on April 10, 1843, 
he also signed a decree authorizing Colonel Garibaldi, 
Napoleon Castellani, and Orrigoui • to form an Italian 
l^on, with a conmiission of Italians to assist them. 
Even tlien Garibaldi, " who knew liimaelf," hod realized 
that nature had not endowed Iiim with sjjecial talents 
for " organization." The di^essing, keepuig clean, drill- 
ing, disciplining awkwai-d scLuads is an irksome task 
at best, and to Gaiibaldi especially so. To Ijegiu with, 
he hated all unnecessary pedantry ; from first to I 
last considered that bairack-life (hilleil the intellect, , 
narrowed the sympathies, and fettered the souls of men. 

■ Anwini apeaka of Orrigoni as a good Italian "recommended to 
U8 by Mnzzini and ForcBti." Ho followed Garibaldi from Monte- 
video to tLe Voltnmo, aati guided poor Anita during her last jooiney ' 
from Nice to Rome. 
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He deemed that if you coulil train a man to face and 
fight the enemy, never to fim in the air nor from a 
distance too f,Teat to hit liiin, nor turn his back on the 
field, nor yield to a panic, it was as much as you 
could expect from him; other peccadilloes niiglit be 
condoned. By degi-ees he realized, though never to its 
fall extent, the fact that the better a man is morally 
(given, of course, the physical requisites) the better he 
tiglits materially. Wliat concerned him wholly and 
solely was that the Italians should fight, should create 
for themselves a name to he tnisted and respected by 
their hosts and feared by their foes. Now, tliose in 
Montevideo belonged to two classes — political exiles 
(writers, merchants, doctora, etc.) ; and the waifa and 
straj-s of fortune, mn-awayor cast-awaysailora, many who, 
baling escaped fi-om Italy for ([iiite other than political 
reasons, working their way out, had been dropped 
there. Naturally enough, the tares among the wheat 
were numerous, and this despite the sifting and sieving 
process diligently and sevei-al tiiMcs perfonned hy the 
commission. On June 2, 1843, the legion of 400 men, 
under Colonel Labandera, of Montevideo, received ordera 
for a skirmishing-expedition. The first company under 
Danuzio advanced, and, coming upon a patrol of the 
enemy, engaged them bravely; the second and thinl, 
with the usual excuse that ammunition ran short, left 
their companions in the midst of the fray and i-eturned to 
the city, where they were received with derisive cheers hy 
the French It^oa and the populaca Rarely did Gari- 
baldi suffer as on that day, Hitherto he had been too 
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occupied with the Httle fleet to devote irnicli attention ] 
to the land forces ; now he iit once aaaiimef] the com- j 
mand of the legion, and, aft«r severe castigations of the ] 
guilty, obtained permission to lead it first to Cerrito, 
then to Cerro, occupied by the enemy, whom he ousted i 
from all his positions, pursuing with the bayonet, killing ] 
and wouniUng numhers, and returning with forty-three ] 
prisoners. 

" For the first time," writes Cuneo, " since June 2, 
when he told us he ' felt ready to die of grief and 
shame,' his eyes shone irith their old light ; hut he was ] 
far from being reas.sured," On July 2, the colours were 
assigned to the legion, a black flag, with a volcano 
in the midst — symbol of Italy in mourning, with the ] 
sacred fire burning in her Leait.* Tlie men were also 
dressed for the first time in the now liistorical rod shirt, j 
Garibaldi, seeing how deficient still was the organization 
of the legion, with that special instinct of his for 
choosing the right man and putting him into the right 
place, sent for Auzani — a man whom he respected and- 
deferred to as to no one else throughout his whole 

• This flng, plmiteil on llie rictorioiia Iieightsof f^alatafimi in 1360, 
tattered nnd torn, is still religiously preserved bfOaribnldt'sdausltter 
Teresita, to wlioni bo gave it in 1880. It bears the inRcriptioii : i 

" Bandioni delta Le^one Italians a Moutpi-ideo. 
IIa»ina del S fohrero do 184G 
Beolizada por la Legiono Italiana 
A loB Ordenes de Garibaldi." 
In Garibaldi's haudwriting: "Caprera 30 raaiT.o 80. Quosti »< 
gli avansi glorios! dolls gloriosiasima bandicm doUa Legiunc Italia 
— G. Garibaldi." [Theae arc the glorious remains of the most glori 
banner of the Italian legion of Montevideo.] 
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career.* Auzani came, anil dismisaeii a number of 
officers for immoral conduct, despite Garibaldi's plea 
that tbey were brave uader fire. So great was their 
indignatioii, that a plot was formed for the assassination 
of both Anzaiii and Garibaldi. Tlie conduct of the 
legion for the rest of the year was sufficiently good, 
and, when at the pass of Boyada they distinguished 
themselves. Garibaldi said to Anzani, "We may be 
satisfied, I tliink." " No," said Anzani ; " we are not 
out of the wood yet." "Don't exact too mucli from 
human frailty," was the characteristic reply. But 
Anzani drew the reina still tighter, and by so doing 
excited the imlignatiou of a brave but ambitious officer 
named Mancini, who held the same rank of colonel as 
Garibaldi himself. On May 28, with eleven officers, 
Mancini deserted to the enemy, presenting himself at 
the outposts and inciting the whole legion to desert 
alsa The traitors were I'eceived with a volley of shot, 
and tliree of them mortally woiuided. Here is 
Garibaldi's order of the day, June 30, 1844 : 

" Italians 1 Treachery haa tried to enter our ranks, but 
iU few vile agents dared not face ua and pronounce 
the abominable word. Yonr aspect confuBed their base 
designs; the conseqaence of theii- infamy dumfonndered 



o AnKoni was bom in Abata, in the province of Como. 
E:iDed in 1B21, lie fought heroically for liberty in Greece, in Spain, 
and in Portagal; tJien. under Zambeccari, fortJie republicans HgainHi 
tlie Emperor of Brazil. Qaribaldi met him in Kio GrnnJo, where, 
among the inluibitantM, liis name was a ttyuonym fur honour ami 
dnnndeas bravery. Cuneo and Odiciui both aClimicd tliat Garibaldi 
wilb Anxani was as docile as a child. 
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them. Out of 600 men nndei' arms < 



I palsfttion vvhich 
t'cur a solemn oath 
e D,re true sous ol 



Illy were 
unlike the rest; the word 'traitor* is branded on their | 
brows. Cowai-ds, like brave men, are attracted o 
other; they have joined their fellows. They felt suffocated , 
in your lunks ; the air that is life to brave men is death 
to cowards. They have gone to their own place— passec 
over to the cuemy'B camp. 

" God be praised ! 

" One of them was yotii- chief ; the others were your 
officers. They have fled. They will reap their deseiis — 
shame and ignominy. The loyalty of the Italian legion 
was put to a crucial teat ; you have como out pure. 
Remain so ! Place your hands on your hearts, and if yon. 
feel them beat with that true Italia 
inspired onr fathers to do high deeds, S' 
with me to pi'ove to the woiU that w 
Italy; that the Italian legion is worthy of its name. 
Death to all traitors ! long live liberty, long live Italy ! 
" G. Gaeiualih." 

From that day, fiaribaldi, reiuaining the military 1 
leader of the legion, recognized Auznni as its moral 1 
head and cliief. 

As the senseless war waged between Brazil aiiel the 
Argentine Eepublic fettered commerce, France and 
England, in 1845, sent a aiuailron commanded by Lord ] 
Howden for England, and Admiral LaintS for France, to 
mediate ; and, as I{osa.s refused all their overtures, they 
blockaded him at Ihtenoa Ayres, cajituiing all the 
vessels he posseased on the Plata, I'arana, and Uniguay 
rivers. Lord Howden, in the liopes of bringing Moute- 
\-ideo to terms, tried to induce (iari!»aldi to dissolve the 
legion, offering him full iiideiniiitj' for his oHicers and 
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soldiers. But G.iribaldi maile answyr tliat lie and liia 
had taken up urma to defend the cause of liberty and 
justice, which cause could ne\'er bo abandoned by 
honourable men,* 

At Salto, another baptism of blond strengthened the 
courage and the devotion of the Italians to liberty. To 
the last day of liis life, Garibaldi spoke of the engage- 
ment of Sant' Antonio with the keenest delight.f The 

" Though Ills cHbrts as ii penceraolior were thus fi-ustrated by 
(inriboidi's finnneaa — when, in 1840, certoin Catholic peers protested 
ftguiiut the " filibuster's " defence of Rome— Lord Howden rendered 
him that justice nbicli no brave man withholds from another. 
"The garrison of Montevideo," he said, "was commanded hy a 
iiMn to v^om 1 am happy to bear witiiess-, he was tlie one dts- 
iuterestcd individual among numbers wbo only sought tbeir personal 
aggrandiwiment. I speak of a man endowed with great courage 
and high miiitaiy talent, who haa a right to all our sj-mpatbieH 
during tlie extraordinary events now tiappeniiig in Italy ; I speak of 
Ucneral Garibaldi." 

t After the " day of Sant' Antonio," Admiral Lainf, commander 
of the French squadron, wrote to him from the frigate Africaine — 

'■Mv DE.iK Geseral, 

" I congratulate you on having contributed so power- 
fully, by yonr intelligent and intrepid conduct, to tlie success of a 
battle iif which the soldiers of the great nrmy which one day 
controlled Europe might b« proud. I must also compliment you on 
the M'mplicity and modesty which enliance the value of the report, 
ia wliich you trace the most miimte particulars of a feat of arms 
whose entire honour is duo to you. The fact is that your modesty 
baa won the aympotliy of oU persons capable of appreciating ut its 
due worth all that you have effected daring the last six months. 
Among these I place first and foremost our plenipotentiary minister, 
Uie honourable Baron Deffiindis, wlio does due honour to your 
character. In him you have a powerful defender, especially when 
he writes to Paris, with a view of destroying the unfavourable im- 
pressions i>roduced by certain articles in neivapapers, edited by 
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of the Government of Montevideo 
cherished by him above all other proofs of Italian 
prowess." His lettei-3 of 1846 from Salto to tlie Coni- 
raissioE of Montevideo are radiant with enthusiasm. 
" Ob, I would not exchange my title of Italian legionary 
for the world in gold ! " he writes to Cuneo. 

individuals who are not accustomed to tell the truth even about 
things which happen under tiieir own eyes. Receive, General, the 
aasnrBnco of my esteem. 

Nor did this letter HuBice. As «ootj as the admiral knew tliat 
Garibaldi ha<] returned to ^Montevideo, one evening he left his 
frigate, the Afneaine, and found his way to Via Portone, where a 
poor hovel with no door was pointed out to him as the residence of 
the chief of the Italian legion. Hearing hia name coUcd; Garibaldi 
shonted, " Anita, bring a light" " No light to bring," was tho 
answer; on which, the aJmiral announcing liis nome. Garibaldi 
came forward, apologizing for the darkness, adding that his lutiomi 
did not include candieK. " Consequentl}'," said the admiral, in re- 
lating the anecdote, " I spoke with Garibaldi, hut did not see him." 

• A grand review was ordered, and a deputation charged to 
present the general with the following decree, tho Ilnlinn legion, 
drawn up, being hailed with cries of " Viva our country ! viva 
Garibaldi and his heroes ! " Thedecree ordained that on tlie flag of 
the Italian legion should bo inscribed in gold letteni, " Battle of 
February 8, 1846, of tlio Italian legion under tlie orders of 
Garibaldi." Secondly, " To the Italian legion is assigned the post 
of honour on parade." Thirdly, " Tho names of the dead who fell 
in that tight sholl be inscribed on a tablet and placed in tho Govern- 
ment Hall." Fourlldy, " All the legionsriea shall wear ae their 
distinctives, a shield on wliich, surrounded by a crown, shall be 
inscribed the words, ' Invincibili, combatterono, Febbraio 8, 1846.'" 
And Garibaldi himself, to testify his gratitude to' his fallen and 
living btaves, caused a grunt croKS to be erected, on one side 
inscribed " To thiily-six Italians, dead on Fobnmry 8, 1846 : " and 
on the other, " To a hundred and (iftj'-fonr Italians who fought on 
tlie field of San Antonio." 



I 
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But when Kivera offerL'd the Italiaii legion the same 
amoont of land wliicli the French legion hail accepted, 
flaribaldi replied in a most noble letter, refusing the gitt 
and returning the title-deeds, afBrming that the legion 
desired no other recompense than that of sharing the 
fatigues aud perils of the Monterideans in return for 
their cordial hospitality. 

Sacclii, then a young ensign, was never tired in hia 
old age of recounting Garibaldi's care for the wounded, 
to save whom he risked his own life and those of the 
8tir\-ivor8, himself carrying Sacclii, whose leg was broken, 
in his arms — nor depositing liia burden until he reached 
Salto, where Anzani — who, though he had given them all 
up for dead, had atill held the town against the enemy — 
welcomed them with passionate joy. 

iVfter this victory, Garibaldi thought fit to summon 
all the willing and able-bodied legionaries who still 
remained in Montevideo to Salto, but Cuneo and others 
of the commission strenuously urged him to return with 
the entire legion to tlie capital. The fact was, that 
Cuneo, being in direct correspondence \vith Mazzini, 
knew more about what was going on in ItaJy than 
Garibaldi at that distance could guess. He also knew 
wliat jealousy had been excited in tlie minds of the 
other generals, Baez and Medina, by Garibalili's success 
and by the honours rendered to him by the Government ; 
and he wished him to accept the offered rank of general, 
and return to Montevideo, there tu complete the organi- 
sation of his legion, and await the clianeea of the future. 
■'Ton wiitc to me of affairs in Italy," Garibaldi answers 
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on Febniarj 27 ; " when the love I boar to her grows less in ] 

me, may a tliimdei-bolt reduce me to ashes. But let r 
give yon an admonition which you evidently need. To the 1 
Bohool of bullets and similar little matters {cosucde) which 
we frequent to-day, another moral school of conciliation 
mostbe added, the most neoesaaiy school of all, especially to 
uR Italians. . . . Do pray keep those few legionaries together, 
otherwise it is all laboor lost — our fatignos, privations, and ] 
saffcrings will have been in vain ; onr wounded, our muti- 
lated, COT martyrs, our dead themselves, will rise np and ] 
curse us, I repeat to you that it is neceesaiy to join 
with the legion, not precipitately, bnt in the way that I 
will point out to J"on." 

And on March 10, " I am still of the same opinion that I 
you ought to leave Montevideo with the legion and join ■ 
us. Every consideratioti convinces me of tho necessity 
of collecting' all together and remaining united. If the 
families of the legionaries aro obstacles, let snch of the 
wives as choose accompany their husbands, and the rest 
bo formally placed under the care of the commission. 
Mind that neither pressure nor promises bo used to induce 
them; let only the willing ones come, and with the 
clear understanding that all oar obligations to this country ■ 
cease when the siege of the capital shall cud. Oar I 
wounded are getting about nicely. Send us 250 caps, I 
200 jwnci',* and jackets for the sailors." 

Coneo, who possessed n fair amount of quiet tenacity, 1 
dilate-s upon the friendly petition of the Ciovernment, 
and ventures again to entreat his dearly beloved I 
brother to accept the rank of general. Garibaldi, 

" A poncio is a lai^ grey circiUar cloak. Thi« over the red ghiit 1 
anil grey troupers was Gnribnldi'H fa\oiirite costume on the field, and | 
ill Inter yeans he never wore anylLiiis eUe. 
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always angry with those wlio "won't take no for au 
au3wer," writes — 

"I refused the title of colonel -major, consequently I will 
not accept that of general. Tho minister of war mast 
have received my lettei' of non- acceptation. I don't know 
whether ho has made it public ; if not, I will take that 
trouble npon myself." 

And here is Lis lettiiv : 

"In my quality of com maadc^- in -chief of tho national 
navy, in the hononrable position in which it pleased the 
Government of the Kepablic to place nie, I have done 
nothing to merit the promotion to the rank of genei'al. 
The sum awarded to me as chief of the Italian legion I 
have distributed between the mutilated and the famiUes 
of the dead. Gifts and honours pureliased with so mucli 
Italian blood would weigh my soul to the eaitb. I had no 
.'second thoagbts in exciting the enthusiasm of my fellow- 
coontrymen ia favour o! a people whom fatality has placed 
in the power of a tyrant, and now I should give the lie to 
myself were I to accept the distinction which the generosity 
of the Government wishes to confer on me. The legion 
found me a colonel in the army; as snch it accepted me 
for its chief, as such I shall leave the service when once 
the pledge taken to the RepnhJic is fulfilled. I hope to 
share to the last the fatigues, the glories, tho disasters 
whieh miiy yet bo I'cserved to tlie legion. 1 return infinite 
thanks to the Government, and decline the promotion 
offered to mo on Fcbmaiy Iti. The Italian legion accepts 
with gratitude the sublime distinction conferred on it 
on March 1.' One thing only my officere, the legion, and I 
ask, and it is this : that as the economical administi-ntion. 



L 



■ See note, [i. 
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the formation, and the hierarchy of the legion from its 
first origin was spontaneous and independent, it may be 
allowed to remain on the same footing. Hence we pi'ay 
yonr Excellency to be ho fcind as to cancel the decree for 
the promotion of any individuals of the Italian legion 
issued on Febrnary 16. God be with your Excellency fni- 
many years. 

"G. Garibaldi." 

Hei'e we liave our hero " iill of a piece." He was 
willing and thankful to serve and save the Eepublic, of 
Montevideo in return for their hospitality, and for tlie 
opportunity it gave liini to train Italians as soldiers, 
and raise their name and reputation. But lie would 
not, by accepting gifts or ran);, pledge himself or tliem 
to future service, when once its difficulties aud 
dangers should be over, (iradually in his lettera there 
creeps in an increasing weariness ; he begins to under- 
stand the jealousies of Baez and Medina, who inflict 
unmerited insults upon the legionaries, try to corrupt 
the sailors, and would liave carried off all his cavalry, 
had not the soldiers not only warned him of the plot, 
but revealed the iiame of the one officer who seconded 
it. He gives a most comic account of the flight of 
this traitor, Caxvallo. 

''Medina, also," he writes, "on hearing that tho plot 
was discovered, fled in his slippers, and thus fi'eed ub from 
tbo coDseiinenccs of their base intrigues. Ton would 
have died of laughing if you had heard Centarione tall 
the story of the flight. So wo have onr general-in-chie( 
in ilippers with Colonel Cdi'vallo and tvro aides fugitives 
' OH the itftert soil of the j'tifkeiland ' (this is tlio poor old 
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chap's favonrite expression), pouring rain and a tremcn- 
doas hailstorm accompfmjing them. . , . My brother, we 
mast manage," he continues, "to unite the legion; you 
know how necessary harmony is to the defendera of this 
unfortunate people. All would go well but for the inertia 
and nullity of the powers that be. I am wearied out ; one 
needs Job's patience." 

Warned by the members of tlic commission that 
dissensions were rife among the legionaries, that disci- 
pline was failing, and tliat cahimnies M-ere being again 
invented i^ainst the Italians, he anawei-s — 

*' All I can say is, my brethren, that ours is a miasion 
of apostoiate; that we must expect ingratitude and injurj' 
from the Phariaeea, and pity them for their ignorance. 
Let ns look to ourselves, and remember that dissension 
among the Italians is the main cause of their troubles and 
their misfortunes. We all have our faults ; the essential 
is to know how to exercise mutual tolerance. I desire 
that to all the members of the commission united, to 
comraandcp Bottaro, to the officers of the legion, these 
my words bu read, and that they be taken as the expres- 
sions of my affection for yon all who compose my first 
family. However you may judge my acts, love mc, be- 
cnuac, as I always tell yon, the Italians form my fii-st 
family. Adieu. Write, but I hope soon to sec you. 

" P.S. — Send me, I beseech you, two hundred and fifty 
pairs ot shoes and fifty paii-s of boots, and if you haven't 
meaDB, mortgage the brig 2S Marzo, which is our very 



Boots and Shoes were always heavy weights on 
Garibaldi's mind, as on that of other patresfamilias, It 
is clear that he had some precise project in view, which 
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according to liis and Anzani'a opuiion, could be better 
carried out from Salto than from Montevideo.* In 
June, lie ends a long epistle — 

" I encloso you a letter to Boud to Mazzini. Thanks 
for all, aud especially for what you have done for the 
legion. Love me well, and haBten yoor coming with the 
legionaries. Adien. 

Later lie condoles witli Cuneo for the "sufferings 
aud vexations " he complains of; 

"bnt let me remind yon," he adds, "that if we throw 
it all up in disgust, otir enemies will take a diabolical 
pleasure in holding na up t.o ridicule, and we shall forfeit 
all our righta. I beseech you, thci-efore, to be patient 
yet a little wliile, and above all things to join me with 
the rest of the legion." 

But for once in liis life Garibaldi had to yield. Affairs 
in Montevideo were getting worse aud worse. The army 
was in a state of insubordination ; part sided with Kibem, 
part with Paclieco y Olws. Both implored Garibaldi's 
return, promising that he should be allowed to organize 
hia legionaries in his own fashion. Tired of refusing, 
and perhaps influenced by Anzani'a failing health, in 

• Anzanialso writes long letteiu tu Cuneo, Insrstiiig on the union 
of Uio entire legion at Solto. " Tell Castelloni," he Hays in one, 
" to embnrk quickly; find iiintead of bringing money wiUi him. thon^ 
we ore oil as poor as Job, he liiul mnch better spend It in buying 
ttothes, for we are litemlly naked." And in another: "General 
Medina insists dd bebgniimed commander-in-chief; being ageneral 
and a native, he says that it ia injOBtice to leave Uie command with a 
foreigner, seeing that one ilay or oilier all the foreigners will have to 
quit liis native shores. And we liave proof that Medina is supported 
by Ribora." 



F 
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September, 1846, he returned ■with the glorious sur- 
vivora of San Antonio, and assumed provisionally the 
supreme command of the garrison. On the very day 
a regiment mutinied, and none of the chiefs chose to 
assume the responsibility of compelling them to return 
to their duty, seeing tliat, shortly before, Estibas had 
been killed in a mutiny. Garibaldi, springing to horse, 
rode into the midst of the regiment, and brought them 
back to their duty. Xo other disorders occurred during 
liis command. 

But while he thus did with liis whole miglit the 
tiling he lijid set his hand to, his heart was far away 
with liis countrymen fighting and djing in Italy. In 
1 844, he had actually decided to retunij to laud in Malta, 
and there organize an expedition for the Neapolitan 
states ; but the tragedy of the Bandiera hrothere, shot 
with five companions by order of tlie Kuig of Naples 
at Cosenza, convinced him that any similar attempt 
would result in a similar catastrophe. He hatl learned, 
by the bitter experience of 1834, that failures, while 
lliey may insph^ a few heroic aoula with the determina- 
tion to persevere to tlie end— to try, try, try again till 
tliey succeed — so depress the unheroic multitudes that 
it is vain to count on any general co-operation from the 
aarvivors of the last defeat 

In 1845, Giacomo Medici " came out to Moutevideo, 

• Giacomo MeJici, bom in Milau In 1817, wiis, witli liis futlier, a 
l'ic<linonteHe liberal, banished by the AuijCrJan tiovcnuneiit. At the 
age of twenty ve find bim in the regiment of the Cauciatori of 
Oporto, commanded by the Italian exiles and officers, Borso-Car- 
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ostensibly as agent for an Aiif-ln-Italian commercial 
house, and in 1846, joined the Italian legion. In 1848, 
he returned to Italy to arrange with Mnzzini and other 
patriots for Garibaldi's home voyage with his l^on, and 
by letter it was agreed that, with money suhacribed by 
patriots in Italy, England, and Montevideo, a vessel 
should be purchased or liii'ed in the latter city, and that 
Giaribakli with his legion should land, possibly in Tus- 
cany, where Medici was to hoist the standard of revolt.* 
During these projects and counter-projects, one con- 
stant thought occupied Garibaldi's mind, and that was 
how he could place liis wife and little family under \ 
the guardianship of his mother, in his own birthplace 
and beloved home in Nice. From 1S42 to the end 
of 1845, Anita with her increasing family lived in 
Montevideo, much respected by the inhabitants, while 
the legionaries regarded her, not only as the wife of 
their worshipped cliief, but as a friend, a nurse, almost 
a mother in times of sickness. Slie never attempted 

minati, the brotherN Duranilo, CiaMiiii, and Nicola Fabriiii. Ah 
corporal aiid sergeant, he was docoratcii for the combats of Torre, 
Blwica, CanteveJQ, and Chiava, (1S36-1840), He went from Spain , 
to New York, Montevideo, and London, wliere he became one of 
Mazzini's moHt devoted disciples, as lie tras one of Garibaldi's most 
splendid ofQcers. 

' In the instructions for Medici, written in fJaribaldi'B own hand 
on Februarj- 28, 1848, he bbvb, " Wo have decided to return homo 
and join our brethren to oust the Austriana from Italy, to fight the 
foreigner in open field without quarter; (ignin»t the foreigner alone 
must he concentrated all our strenf^tli, al! our iro. This is tlie 
desire of all my companions. Used to active life on the field, Uiey 
woold never get accusUimed to life in barracks. MeiUoi ia to see 
MaTBtini and all friends." 
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to influeDce any of her husband's decisions — or to in- 
duce him to accept rank, or honour, or pay in oi-der to 
render the family more comfortable ; but his long absence 
at Salto formed her one and constant grief. Not only 
<lid she suffer from the separation, but she was intensely 
and not unnaturally jealous of her handsome and popular 
hero, whom all the ladies of Salto and Montevideo made 
much of, whoae " exquisite hands and feet, small and 
well-formed as those of any high-bom dame of Se\ille," 
were admired by him more. than she deemed necessary. 
But all lier entreaties to be atlowed to join him at Salto 
Iiad been ineffectual. While he would narrate with pride 
Iier lieroic deeds in their early-love days, he could not 
forget that both she and their lirst-born had had various 
hair-breadth escapes from death, and now that she was 
the mother of three cliildren (Menotti, named aft«r the 
patriot victim of the Duke of Modena's treachery ; Rosa, 
called in Spanish Rosita, named after his mother i and 
Teresita, named after the little sister burnt to death at 
Nice), it was at once his duty and cherished resolve to 
preserve the mother for the little ones, who at any 
moment might be made fatherless. But towards the 
end of 1845, a bitter sorrow won for poor Anita the 
boon denied to her in prosperity. Little Eosita, theii 
eldest girl, and cherished darling of both, died during 
Garibaldi's absence at Salto, and iu one of the manu- 
scripts possessed by Guerzoni, he gives a long and 
characteristic account of how the news reached him. 

" During my residence at Salto, 500 miles to the north 

of MuiitcTideo, od the Uroguay river, foitune Bometinies 

VOL. lu. r 
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With my small contingent of Italian legion- 
a had been bu fortunate that I found 
myself at the head of a respectable column of iufautry, ^00 
horsemen, and about 2000 horsea taken from the enemy. 
The depai'tment of S alto was entirely in our poiver, and the 
military colony in a flonriahing state. In those days I 
was really content — as content as a soldier can ba when 
all things relating' to warfare 'go with ewcllinff sails,' until 
1 received a letter from General Pacheco y Obes, thea 
minister of war in Montevideo. It said laconically, 'Your 
danghter Bosita is dead ; this you ought io know, at any rate.' 
That man was not a. father, never had been, never conld 
be ; had he been a father, he would have been able to 
understand a father's love for a daughter. That man had 
been my friend, but from that moment his memory was 
repugnant to me, I should have known of my misfortune, 
of oonrsB. How conld it have been concealed from m.B ? I 
had loved aad esteemed Pacheco, and when Montevideo 
shall have buried her partisan animosities, and remem- 
bers with gratitude the men who laboured for her glorious 
ten years' defence. General Pacheco y Obes and General 
Paz will figure at the head of her brave defenders, and 
will deserve record in the New Troy.* But I loved so 
dearly that little creature of mine, the loss of her would 
hafe grieved me by itself ;~a 
news was communicated to i 
me so grievously, that I have 
it. A man is proud of his n 
like it to be better than that of another, 
poor woman (poverina), who suffers 



d the way in which the 
e was so brutal, it hnrt 
iKVor been able to forgive 
rk ; if possible, he wonld 
And woman, 



' work, has she no right to think that she baa 

" "Montevideo, nr the New Troy," by Alexander TJinuas, pub- 
linhod in lli'49, and dedicated to Ihe heroic dcfenilers of Montevideo, 

h Olio of the best uarrBtives ufOanlwlili's South American exploits. 
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givoa birth to a good and beautiful being in the hoj 
or girl that afae brings forth to the light ? My poor 
Anita thought so, at any rate, and were I to recount all 
the qualitiea that she had funnd in onr Rusita, it would 
se«m incredible. Be that as it may, Rosita was the moat 
bcaotifol, the sweetest of little girls. She died between four 
and fire years old. Her intelligence was most precocious. 
Sbe Eaded away in her mother's arms, as the light of the 
first-born of natnre fades away in the infinite — gradually, 
gently, affectionately. She died without complaining, 
begging her mother not to grieve, telling her that they 
would meet again saon — meet to part no more. A world 
of gracioDs thinga was that child. {Era un mondo di eoie 
yewtili.) 

" Perhaps I shall pass f»r a visionary, but so sincere, bo 
tme, so bearing the impress of ber spirit seemed to me 
the last words of the child to her mother, as my Anita told 
them to me when she arri Ted at Salto — where I sommoned 
her, really fearing that her mind would give way— that I 
aoBwered my broken-hearted wife, 'Yes, yes, we shall 
Bee onr Rosita again ; the sonl is immortal, . . . and this 
life of littlenesses {mUerie) is bat an episode of immor- 
tality — a divine spark, part of the iiiEinite 6amo that ani- 
nifttes the n 



Not long, alas I was the diatriicted mother allowed the 
only solace iJossible — ber husband's presence, la July, 
b« fliTitea to Cuneo from Salto — 

"I have deuided finally to send my family to Nice, 
itnd M we are utterly impecunioiM [iinpecuniata is a word 
often nsed by Garibaldi as oxpressire of his uanal penni- 
less condition], 1 shall be much obliged to you if yott 
will help tbem to obtain a passage, fur M-bich I give my 
wife a telt«r to Laino and Ousely. Help her also to realize 
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certain botida (ohUgaei<yiie») which are in the hands (^ J 
Antonini." 

Tliroughout that year the idea of an " expedition," a ] 
landing, an unfurling of tlie insurrectionary flag in Italy, 
prevailed ; but the accession of Pio Nono, " the reforming 
pope," his general amnesty, the hostility of Austria, and I 
all the wild hopes and unrealizable schemea which hia 
mere name brought to light, naturally influenced the 1 
patriota of Montevideo. To free Italy and make hei 
one — under a iwpe, a king, or a president of a republic, 
were be but a true Italian, waa the pure and simple 
aim of Anzani, Garibaldi, Cuneo, and all wlio there 
were worthy of the Itahan name. The enthusiasm of J 
Garibaldi and hia legionarius equalled that of the ( 
Italian youth at home, who whetted their aworda and 1 
provoked Austria and her minions by blending the | 
tricolor flag with the papal colours, to the cry, " Viwt I 
Pio Nono e la Liherth ! " Anzani and Garibaldi 1 
regarded Pius IX. as the " political Messiah of Italy," I 
and sent a most enthusiastic letter to the apostolic 1 
nuncio in Montevideo, offering their swords and, I 
services to his Holiness. 

" If these hands, used to fighting, would be acceptable to I 
bis HolincBB, we moiit thanktally dedicate them to the I 
service of him who deaervea ao well of the Church and of I 
nOr fatherland. Joyfal indeed shall we and onr corapanionB I 
in whose name wo speak be, if wo may be allowed to shed \ 
oar blood in defence of Pio Nono's work of redemptioi 
(October 12, 1847). 

Here ia the aiiawer of Monaignor Bedim, on November I 
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14, the same who in 1849 giiided the Austrian army to 
bombard Bologna, and to execute Italian patriots by 
hundreds in the Roman States : 

"I feel it my duty," wrote the nnncio with his own 
hand, "to signify tbat the devotion and generosity to- 
wards our supreme pontiff expressed in your letter is 
worthy of Italian hearte, and deseiTPB praise and gratitude. 
With the English mail that left jestfrday, I sent that 
letter to Rome, so that olhcr hearts may be inspired with 
the same aentimenta. If the ocean dividing the two 
beniisphpres ehonld prevent such magnanimous offers 
from being accepted, their merit cannot bo diminished, 
nor the satisfaction of receiving them lessened. May all 
those enrolled onder your orders remain ever worthy of 
the name tbat they have hononred, and of the blood which 
rUDB in their veins ! " 

To the very last, Garibaldi, though named military 
governor of Montevideo, was still so poor that wlien 
lUcciotti • waa born, Doctor Odicini, his lifelong friend 
and worshipper, found in the house only a few dried 
beans, and had to make a collection among friends to 
clothe, warm, and properly nourish mother and child. 
At the end of 1847, choosing to be quite free to place 

• The death of the Bandieru brotherB, sent to iheir doom partly 
by Sir Jntnea Uraham'B letter- opening at the post-ofliue for the 
bcnrBt of foreign deiipot«, hud made a painful niid tremendous 
Mnution in the little colony. Uarihiddi named hia youngcat eon 
"Kociotti," after the hero who, bIioI to death with the BaiidieraB, 
cneourSKed the soldiers trembling at their task, witlt the words, 
"Fire owayl we too are soldiers and know that orders must be 
obeyed," then met his doom cliariting, " Clit per la patria ntuore, 
Vittittoi anai" ("Who dies for his couatrj' has lived long enough ") 
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himself at hia countrj^'a service. Garibaldi despatched bfm 
sailing veaael his wife and three children to hia old matber 1 
in Nice, despite Anita'a grieved entreaties to be allowed I 
to rumain until they could cross the ocean all together. | 

How simply and entirely Garibaldi was bent on! 
putting liimself and his legionaries under the orders of 
whosoever — pope, duke, or king — should pi-ockim 
war to Austria, how unjust are those who accuse him 
of ha^-ing belied his principles in deference to either, ia J 
shown by the following letter, addressed to hia friend 1 
Paul Antoiiini, an Italian patriot once resident in Monta- 1 
video, wlio had returned to his native Genoa : 

" Deabes'C, — I have received yoara of Aognat 2, andl 
profit by the departure of my family to answer 
need not recommend them to your care, as I tnow yonrl 
heart too well. I merely ask you to see tlicm safely toM 
my mothei-'a home in Nice, 

" I and my friends are resolved to return to Italy a 
to oSer Dor humble Eervicea either to the pope or to ths^ 
Grand Duke of Tuscany.* Soon I shall have the joy o 

• Charles Albert's comiuct wns atill nmbtgiionB. Atizani -v 
from Salto lo Cuneo, " Tlie news from Italy must bo pat into qaanui*' 
tine. If Charles Albert aspiraa to rule over Italy, why does Le leave ' 
herelhreemen-ofwariu the W8t«ra of Montevideo? Why do the Sar- 
dinian Btates not figure among tlie Other provinces where the Italisn 
movement neoins rife. 1 am most anxious to come to Montevideo, 
to ascertain liow much we may believe of the news given by tiio 
papers. The mere fact that at length the Italiana are awakening 
fills my heart with joy." It was only on tbeir retiini voyage, at San 
Paolo, on the eoaat of Spuin (as Garibaldi tells us at p. I3C of 
" Memoirs "] that ihey learned that the Piedmonlese army was fighttng^J 
agnioBt the Austrians; hence the abandonment of the first destgnfl 
to land in Tuscaoy, and tlie offer of the services of the legion b 
Charles Albert. 
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embracing yoa. We are expecting news from Europe. 
The si^e continues. Remomb&r me to yunr brothers aad 
OUT fi-iends. Love your Garibaldi." 

Anita and her three children, Menotti, Eicciotti, and 
Teresita, left Montevideo in December, 1847. Cuneo 
tells of Anita's abiding grief for the loss of her daughter 
Rosa ; how she to the last visited and decked with 
flowers the little grave iu Montevideo. In his collec- 
tion, we find the following letter from Anita Leraclf, 
wriltfin from Genoa after her own and before her 
husband's anival in Italy, It is directed to Stephen 
Antonini, in ihe house of whose brother she was a guest ; 

"ESTEKMEP Silt, 

" I write with pleasnre to Itll jou of my safe 
arrival in Genoa, aft^r a good Toyase of about two months. 
The Genoese people gave ns a sirgiiliirly festive welcome. 
More than three thoasand people shont«d under our win- 
dow, " Viva Garibaldi ! Viva the family of our Garibaldi ! " 
and they presented me with a beautiful flag of the Iialian 
ooloare, telling me to give it to my husbfiud as »oon as he 
shall land in Italy, bo that he be the first to plant it on 
Lombard soil. Ah ! if yon know how Gnrihaldi is loved 
and longed for in all Italy, and especially in Genoa ! Every 
day they think each ship that nrrives may hail from Mon- 
tevideo, and that he may be on board ; and when he does 
come, I think ihe welcome will never end. Italian affairs 
go well. In Naples, Tuscany, and Piedmont the constitu- 
tion has been promulgated, and Rome if soon to have one. 
The national guard is everywhei-e established, and is of 
gjeftl henelit to these provinces. The Jesnits and all their 
Mgents have been expelled from Genoa and the entire 
proriDCe, and nothing is talked of anywhere save the 
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union of Italj- by means of political and castom-hoDae 
leagues, and the liberation of Lombard brethren from the 
foreign yoke. I have ["eceived a thousand delicate atten- 
tions (finezie) from your brothers Antonini. Yesterday- , 
I went to the opera; to-night I am going to the theatre, 
and have Tisited all the city and suburbs ; and to-morrow 
I go by steamer to Nice. Be so kind, if my husband hai . 
not sailed ali'eady, an to hasten his departure, and tell him 
the latest events in Italy, 

" With affectionate salntations, 

" Tour most devoted servant, 

"Anna Garibaldi." 

When this letter arrived in Montevideo, Garibaldi | 
had already started in the Sperama with his eighty- 
five companions. Among these were Anzani, in tha I 
last stage of consumption, and Sacchi, whose wounds ] 
received on the field of San Antonio had never healed, 1 
and whose leg was in such a state that Garibaldi himself 1 
had to carry Mm ou board and up on deck throughout 1 
the voyage. fJaetano Sacchi rose gradually till he 
became a general in the Italian army, but remained 
faithfully devoted to his beloved first chief to the latest 
hour of his life. 

We cannot better conclude these additions to Gari- 
baldi's narrative uf his South American experiences ] 
than by giving two testimonials which he vras too ' 
modest to insert. The first is a letter from tlie 
National Guard of Montevideo, signed by Colonel Tajea I 
and all the officers : " It is impossible that we, who have J 
been witnesses of all that you and your companions 
have done and borne in uur service, of your generosity I 
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and prowess throughout this disastrous war, can remain 
indifferent spectators of your departure or to the void 
which your absence creates. . . . Accept as a most 
imperfect homage these few words of gratitude for the 
immense services you have rendered to the liberty and 
independence of our country," The second is an extract 
from a long reply made by General Pacheco y Obes to 
the "(French) colnmniators of Montevideo:"* "General 
Ciaribaldi, the commander in Montevideo of the Italian 
Lfgion, which has never received a farthing (un sva) 
from the country which they defended, was ever the 
most obedient soldier, the most pronounced friend of 
order, the most ardent defender of liberty. And it ia 
for liberty and civilixatioa that Montevideo fights." 



n Lombttrdy — Maizini and Medici^The siege of Rome- 
Lettera of Qaribaldi to Mazzini — The fall of Koine. 




Despite his anxiety to be first on the field, Garibaldi 
and his legionaries only arrived in Italy in June, 1848, 
" the day after the battle." 

Owing to the reluctance of the Montevideana to part 
with him and his, all sorts of excuses had been invented 

y Obw. 
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and every imaginable obstacle thrown in liis path. "He ^H 
waa beaide liimself with impatience and vexation," ^| 
writes Cuneo. '"We shall arrive too late; we shall reach ^| 
Italy when aU ia over; ours wOI be the succour of Pisa.' ■ 
were the phrases ever on his lips." And he was right ^^k 
in a certain sense. When lie and his little band arrived ^ 
at Nice, and he went to Eoverbella to offer his services 
to Charles Albert at the end of June, the Italian cauae 
was virtually lost, yet even then " no one was traitor 
save destiny." The miracles efTeoted by an unarmed 
populace, who in five days had driven 16,000 Austrians 
out of Milan, who in Venice had gained a bloodlesa 
victory, who hail seized all the forts — were, in short, 
masters of Venetian Lomhardy with the exception of the 
, famous quadrilateral — had proved how unanimous was 
their hatred of the foreigner, how they were descended 
in direct line from the hero^ of the Lombard League, 
the victors of Legnano. But, instead of the swift, sudden 
pursuit of the defeated and discomfited foe, precious 
time had i>een lost by Charles Albert in crossing the 
Ticino, and by the provisional government of Milan, 
in waiting fur liim. Even when he came, despite the 
pledge "to give that assistance which brother may expect 
1 from brother and friend from friend," deapite the agrea- 
1 ment that " after the victory the people should decide 
1 upon its own destinies," his ministers and the members 
1 of the provisional government wore far more concerned 
1 about the political form of government in the future ^H 
than with putting the Alps between the Austrians and.^| 
themselves. It is no part of our business to adjustj^^ 

1^ A 
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the proper share of blame to eacli actor, but having had 
for many years all the papers and letters, documents, 
and history of the Milanese provisional government of 
1848 in our possession, we may express onr conviction 
that the least to blame were precisely Charles Albert 
and his military coonsellors, who, even as the volun- 
teers and the repubhcana, did heartily desire to 
utterly expel the Axistrians. But Gioberti had naooted 
the question of whether Turin or IMilau was t« be tlie 
capital of the future kingdoni of Italy ; Casati, the 
president of the provisional government, with others of 
its members, preferred fuainy the two provinces by a 
stratagem, and in so doing doomed their country to 
another t«n years of slavery. That fusion was fatal for 
all reasons. It distracted the minds of the Lombards 
and Venetiaus frara powder and shot ; it gave the pope, 
the Unite of Tuscany, and the King of Naples the excuse 
they wanted t« recall the troops they had been com- 
pelled by their subjects to send up to fight against the 
Austrians ; it broke up the perfect harmony which had 
existed among all parties, who had agreed to waive all 
question? of form of government— to (if the simile, more 
forcible than elegant, be allowed us) " catch their hare 
before discussing the sauce in which it was to be 
cooked." Moreover, it gave repubhcan France the pre- 
text she wanted for laying claim to Savoy and Nice. It 
alienated republican Switzerland, which feared that the 
Canton of Ticino would be also " fused with Piedmont." 
Finally, it gave Radetzky the quarter of an hour that he 
needed, to reoi^anize his defeated, disorganized, but not 
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annihilated army, to receive reinforcements, and to 
ensure hia communications with the troops crossing the 
Alps and with the four fortresses. This effected, the 
rest "went of itself" for Austria and agaimt Italy. At 
this moment, when all thinys were out of joint, Garibaldi 
arrived at Eoverbella and offered his services to the 
king, who sent him to Ricci, minister of war, who ad- 
vised Iiini " to go to Veui(« and there ply his trade aa 
corsair, by whicli, perhaps, he might be useful to the 
Venetians." 

What Garibaldi does not remember is tliat Mazzini, 
of whom he speaks so unjustly and so bitterly, had 
prevailwl on the provisional government to summon 
him to Milan, and entnist him with the enrolment of 
volunteers. l^Iazziui was of all men in those days the 
most eager for the jxistponement of political discussions 
until the war was ended. He it was who jtersuaded the 
provisional government to summon General Fantl to 
Milan. Thither came Cialdioi, C'ucchiari, and other 
illustrious exiles who had distii^iished themselves in' 
Spain. But the jealousies and confusion, the " general 
muddle," were too great, faiiti, who speaks in bitt«r 
terms of the neglect and ingratitude with whicli he wa* 
treat«d, did not succeed once in unsheathing his sword 
throughout the I.x)mbard campaign, and Cialdini went 
off " to get himself wounded in Venice," Cucchiari to 
Modena, so tliat Garibaldi only shared and shared alike 
with the other political military exiles. Medici, it seenw^ 
keeping true to his tryst, hod enlisted and organized a 
band of three hundred picked men, and was clearly 
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ilianppointed at Garibaldi'3 proffur of his services to the 
king — not, be it borne in mind, because Medici wished 
Garibaldi to wage war for a republic, biit because the 
volunteere in the Tyrol, in the Valtellina, in the 
Lombard plains, were dispersed, diaorganized, without 
a leader, and Medici knew that they would all rally 
round Garibaldi. He also knew that neither the king, his 
generals, nor his ministers would at that time have any- 
thing to do with Garibaldi's " tribe of savages." 

Fresh from his interview with Eicci, and smarting 
under the sting of his insulting words, Garibaldi was 
pacing up and down the colonnades of Turin, when he 
came face to face n-ith Medici, just returned from Alzate, 
where he had buried Anzani, who died in Genoa. 
Anzani in death, even as in life, proved to be Garibaldi's 
guardian angel. Medici, as a soldier in the Italian 
legion, shared the enthusiasm of all the soldiers for 
their chief. He had also loved Anzani with filial 
tenderness, and at his request had borne him from Nice 
to Genoa to die. The dying man, crippled with wounds, 
aaffering from the tubercles on his lungs, suffered still 
more acutely when Medici poured out his bitterness 
against Garibaldi, liis fears that the man who had done 
90 much for the liberties of a foreign nation would, by 
a mistaken trust in princes, avail little for his own. 
■'Medici," answered Anzani, "do not be hard upon 
Garibaldi. He is a man who has received a special 
raiaaion from heaven ; it is the duty of all patriots to 
help him to fulfil it ; the future of Italy depends upon 
bini ; he is predestined. He has ofteu angered me, but 
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the conviction of his mission lias ever provailed ; I have'l 
always been the first to seek reconciliation." Then f 
again at the very last moment, when life seemed,] 
extinct, he opened his eyeis and mnnniired, " Giacomo,- 
reraeraher my injunctions about Garibaldi." And 1 
Medici had just buried tliis man, so dear to both, when 
he met his chief pacing up and down the colonnades. 
The old faith, intensified by the halo of tenderness born 
in deatii'a shadow, revived; a brief silence followed 
their wordless embrace. The same evening both started 
for Milan, where the provisional government conferred 
on Garibaldi the title of general, authorizing him to 
organize battalions of Lombard volunteers. Garibaldi 
also had seen Amtani, " and felt bitterly his entreaty not 
to desert the people's cause " (vol. i. p. 2C5). Mazzini, on 
the contrary, trusted in him aa in the people's supreme 
champion, and the " ostracism " of wliich he speaks was 
a mere invention of "the TftersiCas," whose mission it 
was to detach Garibaldi from Mazzini at any cost and 
by any means. So far from detaining the youth of 
Lombardy ia Milan to proclaim a republic, Mazzini's 
one cry was, " To anus ! to arms ! " Despite his dis- 
approbation of the fusion, and the meaoa adopted to 
secure it, be eschewed all political questions, and, as 
Fanti had been named general of the Lombard troops 
on July 10, and permission was given to Garibaldi to 
enrol volunteers, all his efforts were directed to sending 
the latter all the youths capable of bearing arms. One 
of Mb articles on Garibaldi and the Italian legion in 
Montevideo thus uoncludes; 
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" Ab lung aB danger threatens Lombardj. nntil the de- 
fence IB completed ; as long' a.1 the barbarians, though 
pat to flight, still dream oE recomiuering onr sacred aoil ; 
we can raise but one cry, ' To arms ! to arniB ! ' Political 
opinions, thonghts of the future, ajnipathy for men and 
forma of governmont, all vanisb before this fact — the 
barbarians are at out gales. 

"And yet agaia they will be vanquished; the people are 
once more on the alert. The Piedmontese army, con- 
centrating mond our walls, will find brtitbers, combatants, 
soldiers of the holy eauae. Forwards ! forwards ! 
Lombards, on the strniglit path ; let ns make oar last 
effort. From the waUfi of Milan, where an exile of 
wght«en years directs the defence, to the crest of the 
Aliis, where an exile of twenty-seven years leads the com- 
batants, one battle-cry resounds — ' War to the invader!' " 
Garibaldi's own proclamations to his troops were 
reprinted ia the Lario and otlirr papers, with warm 
appeals, signed, " Joseph MazKini, soldier ia Garibaldi's 
legion ; " and when the new committee of defence 
Biunmooed Garibaldi to defend Milan, Mazzini marched 
OS simple soldier, carrying the colours. Medici, who 
wrote his narrative of those erentfal days in 1850, 
when every fact an9 date was fresh in his mind, thus 
tells how Mazzini came, riifle on sbtralder, to join his 
ranks: 

"A general evvira saluted the great Italian, and the 
l(!g!r>n nnanimonsly confided its banner, ' God and the 
penplt,' to his charge. . . . 

"The march was very fatiguing; rain fell in torreota; 
we were drenched to the skin. Although accustomed to 
■ life of study, and nnfit for the violent exertion of forced 
mnrehes, Mazsini's constancy and serenity never forsook 
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him, and, despite our entreaties — we feared for 
phyaicai strength — he would -never stay behind, nor leave 
the coiamn. Seeing one of onr youngest volanteera 
dressed in a linen jacket, and with no other protection 
against the rain and sudden cold, he forced him to accept 
and wear his own cloak. Arrived at Monza, wo heard the 
fatal news of the capitulation of Milan, and learned that 
a numerous body of Austrian cavalry had been sent 
against as. . . . Garibaldi, not wishing to expoBe hia 
small band to nselexH destruction, gave orders to fall back, 
and placed me with my column as rcEir-gnard to cover the 
retreat. . . . My column, always pursued by the Aastrians, 
never wavered, but remained compact and nnit«d, . . , 
and kept the enemy in check to the last. In this march, 
fnll of danger and difficulty, the strength of soul, 
intrepidity, and decision which Mazzini posaesses in Buoh 
a high degree, never flagged, and were the admiration of 
the bravest amongst ua. Hia presence, his words, tha 
example of hia courage, animated our young soldiers, who 
were, besides, proud of partaking such dangera with bim. 
, . . His condnet is a proof that to the greatest qualities 
of the civilian he joins the courage and intrepidity of tha 
soldier."* 

After the capitulation of Milan and the retreat of the 
I'iedmonteae army across the Ticino, Garibaldi and 
Medici, with le.ss than 1000 men,t jierformed prodigies of 

" This IB taken from a long letter of Medici's addrcsacd to Mariolti 
Gallenga, publiithcd in the English papers in 1850, r«fiiting bis 
caluranies about Maz7.iiii. 

t There is some confusion of dates in Garibaldi's account of the 
warfare carried on by himself and Medici, after the CApilulatjon of 
Milan (vol. i. pp. 271-288). From the paragraph (p. 280) " Medici, 
after having done hisbestandfongbt bravely against heav}- odds, had 
been obliged to pass into SwiWerland," it would seem that he had pre- 
ceded hia chief by o long time, whereas he only reached Lugano, 
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valour, though suiTouiitied by 10,000 Auatriana ; as also, 
after Garibaldi's departure from Lugano for Nice, 

■' with hia men in pcrffct order, ttiid still carrying their Bag, ' God 
and the people,' " three days before Garibaldi hitn»elf. 

Antonio Picozzi, one of the few Hurvivore of the Anzaiii 
battalioD, published in 1862 a most minute account of the exploits 
of both Garibaldi and Medici afU'r the capitulation of Milan. He 
Mvs Garibaldi sent Medici to Lugano from Castelletto to recruit 
Tolunteera among the Italians there ; the active and beloved aide 
retonieil to the camp the day a/Ur, August 10, with 300 men. 
Medici was sent by Garibaldi t« Viggiit; thence against d'Aspre, 
where, with 300 men, he occupied Canzone, Ligurno, and Hbdero, 
keeping the enemy at bay from San Maffea; thus enabling Garibaldi 
to retreat on Mora^^cme, whicii he reached on August 26. Medici, 
when he bad burnt hia last cartridge, afler holding his own with 
*2D0 men (100 had crossed the frontier the day before) against 
5000 Aostrians for four hours, retreated into Switnerland. Gari- 
baldi, for an entire day at Merazzone, kept at hay, with 500 men, 
10,000 Auatrions with eighteen guns and cavalry; at dosk, uniting 
hia soldiers in scrricdcolnmD, cuthin way tlirough the enemy's ranks. 
When at a league's distance, he advised hix men tu gain Switzerland 
by diUcrent routes, and with a few of bis intimates arrived the day 
after at Lugano, where Medici and Mazzini — even as at Locarno — 
Bertani, Pietro Maestri and Ilestelli, cx-memhers of tlie committee 
of defence, were collecting orma and ammunition, and organising 
Toliinteers to make fresh attempts. Garibaldi left Switzerland 
before any were ready. Medici returned into Lombardy as late as 
October. Three of his bond were frozen to death on the mountains. 
D'Apice led another column, and was repulned by the AuGtrians. 
Daverio, who, like all MazKJni's truest disciples, was one of Gari- 
b«ldi''s bravest (wliliers, led a third column to Luino, and, over- 
powered by the Austrions, was compelled to retreat into Piedmont. 
Verily, we cannot see what more human beings could do thaa did 
thone " MoEzinians," from July till November 28, when Haynau, 
with nanerous troops and half a bottery of the famoUB "rookets," 
iiepened the lout band from Cbiavcnna. 

Score* of letters in Rertani's collection prove that every man 
who would go, was sent from Switzerland to Join Gadhaldi aa long 
Ml liD remained in Lombardy. Medici acted with MaKzini, because 
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Genoa, and Leghorn, did other bands under Medici, 
D'Apice, and Daverio. But the fates were against them ; 
the Lombard campaign of 1848 was at an end. Sixty 
thousand Lombard families, more than 200,000 indi- 
viduals, had emigrated from Lombardy to Piedmont in 
the rear of the royal army ; all the volunteer chiefs, to 
whom Garibaldi had appealed in vain, had with their 
followers crossed the Ticino, because Charles Albert had 
pledged his word t« renew the war aa soon as his army 
should be reorganized and reinforced ; wldch pledge 
he redeemed to his cost. Venice alone remained in 
arms, but there was no possibility of reaching the 
lagoons with any efficient succonr, as by the very terms 
of the armistice the King of Piedmont had bound 
himself to withdraw his fleet from the Adriatic. 

Hence during the long months that elapsed between 
the exodus from Milan aud the renewal of war against 
Austria, every man did as it seemed good in his own 
eyes. Those who believed that Charles Albert really 
meant to renew the struggle waited patiently in Pied- 
mont ; others went to Tuscany, others to Sicily, others 
actually " went round by sea to Venice." It would 
seem that Garibaldi's wonderful exploits in Lombardy , 
had made their due impression ; certain it is the new | 

he approved of hia actionn ; both hucl secured all the help that the 
Canton Ticino coald give, witliout incurring (he ire of the Federal 
Government or further brntality from Aostria. Mamini, by long 
residence in Switzerland, knew in a man who wuro and who w 
not disposed to give help to luly. The " federal colonel " wa 
myth. A General Arcioni, who proftered bimself later, returned ft 
Lombardy U> SwHserland without Btriking a blow. 
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minister of war nflered hiiu a commission in the Pied- 
montese army, which he declined, as he had already 
pledged his aword to the Sicilians, and was, as he tells 
as, on hia way to the island, when the murder of Eossi 
and the flight of the pope altered for a time th^ current 
of ideaa and of circumstances. 

The way in which Garibaldi refers to the assassi- 
nation of Rossi is unfortunate, not merely because it 
will prejudice the majority of his readers, but because 
it is entirely unfair to himself and to his associates in 
the defence of Rome. No man living was more averse 
to deeds of blood than was Garibaldi It would be 
grievous if the reference to Rossi's murder should renew 
the unpleasant impression that even the best and noblest 
Italians do not eschew the da^er and the bowl. What, 
if we come to look at the matter coolly, does exasperate 
not only Italians, but all oppression-hating, fair-dealing 
persons, is the hypocrisy with which men in high 
places, pillars of the Church, the most respectable organs 
of the press, will condone snch trifles as Bonaparte's 
treacherous murder of the Itoman republic and his whole- 
nale aasaasination of December 2, yet treat as a heinous 
crime such an act as that of Agesilao Milano, who at 
a review, made an unpremeditated rush on the perjured 
Bomba, and broke his bayonet on the tyrant's coat of 
mail." This feeling it is that Garibaldi means to express, 

* Ouibddi granted a Hmall pCMion to the mother of AgcEilaa 
Miliuio, who was executed by Bomba immediately utiei his attempt, 
and it waa cancelled by CftVOnr'B firat Italian parliament, on the 
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but exaggerates his meaning. As far as the assassi- 
nation of Eossi was concerned, he knew as much about it 
as a cliild unborn, and, had he been consulted previously, 
would have turned with loathing and disgust from 
the proposition and the proposer. The author of Eoasi's 
murder has remained a mystery to the present day.' 
Pietro Leopardi, at one time Neapolitan ambassador 
to the court of Piedmont, attributed the act to the Jesuits, 
and made his case out pretty clearly, though he has 
not enabled us to say, " Thou art the man." Certainly 
no party had such reason to hate Rossi as the Jesuits, 
those same Jesuits who deliberately justify assassina- 
tion ; who maintain that the means justify the end ; who, 
in 1848, separated the cause of the papacy from the 
cause of Italy; and who, in 1876, prevented the recon- 
ciliation between Leo XIII, and the new kingdom of 
Italy, thus undermining the spiritual authority of the 
Vatican, by proving that Italians cannot be patriots 
and catholics at the same time. Had Hnssi lived and 
triumphed, their reign and influence would have ended 
in 1848. The Jesuits and the majority of the Catholic 
hierarchy, therefore, hated Eossi, as only they can hate. 
The fusionists feared and disliked him for his stem 
upholding of the pre-eminence of Rome, liis contempt 
for the lavourite artichoke theory of the Charles 
Albertists. The liberals had no special reason for 
disliking Rossi, who would have carried constitutional 
* The son of Rossi, on June 7, 1851, provoked Prince Canino to ■ 
dnel by calliJig him tlie murderer of hia father. Nemnerkerke was 
challenged by Pierre Bonaparte because he had refosed to act sa 
second to Cuiino, and another duel was fought. 
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govertimeiit to its uttermost limits. The party of dia- 
ortler and of crime, a party of itself in all countries, liad 
not been so severely handled by Rossi as it was later, 
in 1849, by the Republican Government. And in that 
autumn of 1848 a republican party was not yot in 
existence, nor was it consolidated until after the flight 
of the pope. 

Hence any attempt to connect republicamam, and 
especially the Roman Republic, wth tlie murder of 
Rossi, is frustrated by dates and circumstances. The 
fact is that the pope was thorouglily weary of playing 
the liberal, and after summoning Mamiani, on the death 
of Rossi, to form a new lay ministry, he took counsel 
with Jesuits, with the ambassadors of Spain, Austria, and 
Naples, — and decided to quit Rome till he could return 
a pope-king absolute. The Romans were not exultant. 
Thrice they besought him to return ; their messengers 
were refused audience. Antonelli informed them that 
" the Constitution was buried under the rock of Oaeta." 
Rome was without a government at the end of 1848. 

Of the many sublime pages traced in the blood of 
Italian patriots, tlie sublimest in our eyes is that of the 
defence of Rome. No writer of genius has yet been 
inspired to narrate the heroic deeds enacted, the pain, 
privation, anguisli borne joyfully to save " that city of 
the Italian soul " from desecration by the foreigner. 
Mazzini's beloved disciple, Mameli, the soldier- poet, died 
with the flower of the student youth; the survivors, 
exile*l, dispersed, heart-broken, or intent only on pre- 
paring for the next campaign, have left us but fugitive 
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recordfl, partial episodes, or dull military clironiclea. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, competent by love and genius 
to be the historian, who had collected the materials 
day by day, lived the life of the combatants hour by 
hour, was wrecked with " Ossoli, Angelo," and her 
manuscript, in sight of her native shoiB. From details 
that reached him, Garibaldi always maintained that 
there was a priest among the wreckers, who secured and 
destroyed tlie treasure ! Guerrazzi'a " Siege of £ome " 
is inferior to all his other writings. The entry of the 
Italian army into Rome by the breach in Porta Pia 
has cast the grand defence of 1849 into the background 
of rash attempts and futile failures. In these brief pages 
we give merely the outline of the drama in which Gari- 
baldi was one of the chief actors. We have said that the 
men who desired a republic did not exist as a paiiy In 
Rome previous to the flight of the pope. But there 
existed a strong national anti-Austrian party, who, as 
they had worshipped Pio Nono when lie " blessed Italy " 
and the banners that the Romans bore upwards to the 
" holy war," now execrated him inasmuch as he had 
withdrawn liis sanction to that war, and blessed tlie 
Croats and the Austrians who were butchering the 
Italians in the north. Convinced of the impossibility 
of favouring the independence and unity of Italy, and 
remaining at the same time the supreme head of the 
Universal Church, Pio Nono, as we have seen, fled for 
protection to the King of Naples ; there he declined to 
accept from the King of Piedmont his repeated offers 
of protection or mediation, and iipjiealed to Austria, and 
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to Austria only, to restore liiiii pope-king absolute in 
Rome. Very soon afterwards the Archduke of Tuscany 
revoked the constituent assembly which lie had granted, 
and followed the saintly example of the holy father, so 
that Tuscany and Eome were alike left sheep without 
a shepherd. 

In the Soman States an appeal was made to universal 
stifiirage, and the people sent up deputies known chiefly 
for their honesty and bravery, to decide on the form of 
government, to assist Piedmont in her second war against 
Austria, When the constituent assembly met to decide 
on the form of government, Mamiani warned them that 
but two rulers were possible in Eome — the pope or 
Cola di Rienzi, the Papacy or the Republic. 

Garibaldi, who had ot^anized Ids legion at Eieti. was 
electei.1 memlier of the constituent assembly, and ou 
February 7 put in his appearance, and iu' language 
more soltlierlike than parliamentary urged the imme- 
diate proclamation of the Republic. But the debate 
was carried on with all due respect for the "rights 
uf the minority." 

Finally, on Feliruary 9, of the 154 deputies present, 
till but five voted for the downfall of the temporal power 
of the pope, all but eleven for the proclamation of the 
Republic. These, with the exception of General Gari- 
Imldi and General Ferrari, were all Romans. 

(i. Filopanti, who undertook to explain the state of 
HfTaint to the Roman people, won shouts of a])plause by 
his concluding words, " We are no longer mere Romans, 
but Italiaaa." 
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This sentence sums up the sentiments of all: of 
Garibaldi, who, after recording his vote, returned to his 
troopa at Eieti, and drew up an admirable plan for 
attacking the Austrians bent on subjugating the Roman 
provinces, and for carrying revolution into the kingdom 
of Naples ; of Majizuii, who, so far from liaving imposed 
on the Romans a republic by the force of his tyran- 
nical will, was— -during its proclamation — in Tuscany, 
striving to induce Guerrazzi and Ms fellow-triumvira 
to unite with Rome, and organize a strong army for 
the renewal of the Lombai-d war. 

True, the JJomans, miudfid of all they owed to the 
great apostle of Italian unity aud independence, pro- 
claimed him Roman citizen on February 12, and on 
the 25th of the same montli, the Roman people, with 
9000 votes, elected him member of the constituent 
assembly ; but it was not until March 5 that he entered 
Rome, when in one of his most splendid speeches, rising 
above parties and politics, he called upon the Rome of the 
People to send up combatants against the only enemy 
that then menaced Italy — against Austria. Suiting the 
action to the word, he induced the assembly to nomi- 
nate a commission for the thorough organization of 
the army, and 10,000 men had quitted Rome and 
were marching up to the frontier, to place themselves 
at the orders of Piedmont, when, alas ! their march was 
arresteil by the news of the total defeat at Novara, of 
the abdication of Chai-les Albert and the reinaugumtiou 
of Austrian rule in Lombardy. Genoa, whose generous 
inhabitants rose u]) in protest against the disastrous 
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but inevitable treaty of peace, was borabarded and 
reduced to stibmiasioii by La Mannora, and now, while 
to Rome and to Venice flocked all the volunteers who 
preferred death to submission, the new holy alliance 
of continental Europe took for its watchword, " The 
restoration of the pope; the extinction of the two 
republics of Venice and of Rome." 

Austria crossed the Po and occupied Ferrara, march- 
ing thence on Bologna ; tlie Neapolitan troops from the 
south marched upwards to the Roman frontier; even 
Spain sent her contingent to Fiumicino. But only 
when it was known that the French Republic had voted 
an expedition, with the specious object of guaranteeing 
the indejjendence of the supreme pontiff, did the 
Ramans and their rulers realize that the existence of 
Rome and her new-bom liberties was seriously menaced. 
Oariljaldi wrote from Rieti, in April, an enthusiastic 
letter worth recording here : 

"Brotheb Mazzemi, — I feel that I must wcite yon one 
line with my own hand. May Providence sust.ftin you in 
your briUiant but nrduonB career [Mazziui had just been 
elected, with Armellini and Saffi, triumvir of Rome], 
ftnd may you be enabled to carry ont all the noble designs 
which are in your mind for tlie welfare of onr country- 
Remember that Hieti is full of jour bi-etbren in tbo faith, 
and that immutably yours is Joheph Gabiualdi," 

At the same time he sent a plan, proposing to march 
along the Via Emilia, to collect arms and volunteers, 
proclaim the levy in mass, and, with a division stationed 
jn the Bnlotrnese territory, operate in the ducliies, unite 
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Tuscan, Ligurian, and Piedmontese forces, and once 
more assail the Austrians. But the news of Piedmont 
defeated, Genoa bombarded and vanquished, convinced 
him that it would be difficult to rearouae the disheartened 
populations of Northern Italy. Hence he next proposed 
to cross the Neapolitan frontier, fling himself upon the 
royal troops, and seize the Abruzzi. A sensible project 
this, to take the offensive against the pope's defenders. 
But before the Triumvirate could come to a definite I 
decision, it was known that the French troops, by a 
disgraceful stratagem, had landed and taken possession 
of Civita Vecchia, General Oudinot, entwining the 
French with the Boman tricolor, assuring the Bomana 
that they only came to secure perfect freedom for the 
people to efl'eet a reconciliation with Pio Nouo. 

But the people had no desire for such reconciliation; 
the assembly decreed tliat Rome should have no garri- 
son but the national Roman guard — that if the Republic 
were invaded by force, the invaders by force should be 
repelled. A commission of bHrrieades established, the 
people flocked to erect and remaiued to man them. 
The national guard summoned by Mazzini all answered 
"present," and served enthuaiaatically throughout the | 
siege ; all the troops dispersed in the provinces were \ 
summoned to the capital, and Garibaldi and hia , 
volunteers marched into the city amid the aeclamationg | 
of the populace, too thankful to welcome them to de 
at the strange appearance they presented. 

Now that Garibaldi's military and naval genius Is j 
fully recognized, and the extraordinarj' foscination bej 
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tfxercised over officers and men, the enthusiaam with 
which be filled whole populations whom others failed 
to Btir, are undisputed, many historians and critics have 
expressed their astoniahment that he was not made at 
once commander-in-cliief of the Roman forces ; aud have 
blamed the Triumvirate for having failed to recognize 
in the hero of Montevideo the good genius of Eome, 
Such critics must be simply ignorant of the actual con- 
dition of Rome and her government. There existed, in 
the first place, the regular Roman array, which would 
liave served under none save regular generals ; then 
there was the Lombard battaHon under Manara, whose 
members, after fifteen months of regular campaigning, 
were Uioroughly drilled and disciplined, who insisted- 
nil retaining the cross of Savoy on their belts, and, 
until iheir prowess made them the idols of the Romans, 
were nicknamed the " corps of aristocrata." 

Little did they imagine, when they kept aloof from 
llie legion, that before three months were over tlieir 
young hero chief would resign liis command of tliem to 
ttasume the delicate post of head of Garibaldi's staff. 
Carlo Fisacane, educated in the military college of the 
Nnnziatella, who had served as captain in the foreign 
legion in Algiers, destined later to become the pioneer 
■if Garibaldi and his Thousand and to lose his life in the 
attempt; — while recognizing Garibaldi's prowess and 
talents aa a guerilla chief, in his military history of 
1849, severely criticizes his tactics, and blames his 
sending up "a handful of boys against masses of the 
enemy " — censures — unhesitatingly " liis indiscipline at 
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Velletri." One of the deputies of the Roman Consti- 
tuent wrote to the Triumvirate, begging them to " send 
Garibaldi with his motley crew to a terrible spob, J 
called For del Diavolo, between Civita Vecchia and j 
Rome ; on no account to allow them to enter the city, a 
they are quite too disorderly." 

Now, they bad committed no disorders, save that of I 
carrying off the mules and horses of the coiiventa; but ' 
when we think of the wild, free, peril-scorning life led 
in the backwoods of America — of how they recognized 
no law save their commander's orders, bow little used 
he had been to receive command from any, it wUl be ■ 
eaaOy understood how this wild, tanned, quaintly i 
dressed band filled the inhabitants of the townS ,\ 
through which they passed with terror and dismay. 1 
Garibaldi's violent tirades against priests and priesU I 
craft, the liberation of a gang of miscreants * arrested I 

• The Triumvirate very soon gave it clearlylobeunderetood thai J 
tbe Republic meaut order nod obeilietice to law. The; bad a 
Fehce Orflini to Ancona, where bands of bri^nds and bssbb) 
infeiited the province, uud he, dealing snmraarily with aJI, fli 
restored order and tlie confidence of the people in the govemraeDt.'l 
Thirty-five of the miscreanta, arrested by Oreini's orders, were beinff 
conveyed under SBcort to the fortress of the 8tato, when Hftug, ■ 
Pniamau, one of Garibaldi's most courageous officers, with a company 
of his men. simtcbed them from the escort and effecEed their rescue. 
The Triumvirate protested, recaptured the brigands, and conveyed 
them to the fortress, there to uwait their trial. Garibaldi, deemingt 
that there was good fightmg stuff in these men, and that it might be 
well for their country and themselves if they could be " redeemed," 
made worthy of dying for Italy, wrote the following letter, which 
we tranelale from the original, to Mazzini ; — 

" Mazzini, — The thirty-five prisoners arrested as homicides in 
cona are now partly in Civita Caslellana hti<1 piirtly here. I su 




by order of the Roman government, had not pre- 
possessed men of order and of discipline in his favour, 
and although personal contact dispelled all unfavour- 
able prepossessions, one sees how impossible it was for 
Mazzini to place him in the position which he would 
himself have assigned to him. Garibaldi altered in 
nothing his South American modes of warfare. He 
and Ilia staff in red shirts end ponchos, witli liiits of 
every form and colour, no distinctions of rank or 
military accoutrements, rode on their American saddles, 
which when unrolled served each as a small tent. When 
their troops halted, and the soldiers piled their arms, 
the general and all his staff attended each Ui tlie wants 
of his own liorse, then to securing provisions for their 
men. When these were not at hand, the officers, 
springing on their barebacked horses, lasso on wrist, 
dashed full speed along the Campagna, till oxen, sheep, 
pigs, kids, or poultry in sufficient quantities were 
secured and paid for; then, dividing their spoil 
among the companies, officers and men fell to killing, 
quartering, and roa,9tiug before huge fires in the open 

oMe yon to haatcn tbeir trial. Lot tliem be (condemned to death, if 
necMwry, but let them be eent to me. 1 shall know how to make 
them behavo nith decunim and in a tnEinaer prolilable to the cilubc. 
I nipplicate yon narmly to grant thia great favour. Tours, Gabi- 

BALDI. 

" Ricii, April 9." 

*rh(«v ideas may Hnd favonr with certain humanitarians, but it is 
pOMJble Uiat more than a few of the defciiders of the lioman Re- 
{lablic might have declined oven to " fight " in auch couijiany. In 
•ny case, Mozzini and Saffi rcriuuid to comply with the request, and 
tliii waa one of Garibaldi's grierances against the Triumvirate. 
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air. Garibaldi, when no battle was raging or danger ^H 
near, if in the city, selected some lofty belfry tower, if ^M 
in tlie country, climbed the loftiest peak ; and, with brief ^M 
minutes of reiHise under hia saddle-tent, literally lived ^| 
on horseback, postinj,' Ins own pickets, making hia own ^H 
observations, sometimes paaaing hours in perfect silence, ^H 
scanning the most distant and minutest objects through ^M 
his telescope. Ever a man of the fewest words, a look, ^M 
a gesture, a brief sentence sufficed to convey his orders 
to his officers. When hia trumpet signalled departure, 
the lassos served to catch the horses grazing in the 
fields, the men fell into order and marched, none know- ^M 
ing nor caring whither, save to follow their chief, ^H 
Councils of war he never held ; he ordered, and was ^H 
implicitly obeyed. To his original legion were added ^H 
some of the finest and bravest of the Lombard volunteers, ^| 
who bad learnt his worth "after the armistice;" ^M 
while boys from ten to fourteen, who were his pride ^M 
and delight, formed his "baud of hope." To-day, ^| 
r for an act of courage, a man would be raised from 
. the ranks, and, sword in hand, command his company ; 
but woe to him if he failed in shouldering a musket 
or brandishing a bayonet at need. To onlookers this ^M 
legion, composed at first of but 1000 men, seemed a ^M 
wild, unruly set ; but this was not the case. Drunk- ^M 
ennesB and insubordination were unknown among the ^M 
ranks. Woe to a soldier who wronged a civilian. Three ^M 
were shot for petty theft during the brief Roman cam- ^M 
pftign. Still, while Garibaldi felt within himself liia ^M 
own superiority to those around, Mazzini, who also felt ^H 
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it, might as well have proposed an Indian chief to 
command the Boman army as this man, whom in 
later years, no soldier in Europe but would have been 
proud to call duce. Again, it must not be forgotten 
that the grounds on which France explained her inter- 
ference, was the imposition by " foreigners " of a republic 
on the lioman people, anxious only to receive the pope 
with open arms ; that Austria, Piedmont, and the Ultra- 
montane faction in England represented the Roman 
States aa handed over to the demagogues, to the riff-raff 
of European revolutionists. Hence the absolute ne- 
cessity that presented itself to the minds of the trium- 
virs for filling the civil and military offices aa far as 
possible with citizens of Rome or the Roman States. 
Unfortunately, no capable Roman commander-in-chief 
existed. Rosselli was chosen as the least incapable ; but 
throughout. Garibaldi was regarded as the soul, the 
geniua of the defence. 

A very short time had sufficed for Maazini and the 
Romans to come to so perfect an understanding that 
no exercise of authority, no police force, was iiecessaiy 
to keep order in the city, as the French, English, and 
American residents, aa the reapective conauls repeatedly 
afBnned in public and in private letters. Oudinot 
too had warning from hia own consul, from his own 
friends within the city, of all the preparations, of 
the resolute determination of the inhabitants, of the 
known valour of many of the combatants in past cam- 
paigns, yet to all such remonstrances he answered with 
French impertinence, " Les Italitns iie se batlent pas," 
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and clearly he had imbued his officers with this belief 
At dawn on April 30, starting from Castcl di Guido, 
leaving their knapsacks at Magnianella, the officers in 
white gloves and sheathed swords advanced on Rome, 
taking the road to Porta Cavallaggieri, sending sharp- 
shooters through the woodlands on the right, the ChaS" 
seura de Vinceunes on the heights to the left. Avezzana, 
war minister, from the top of the cupola of San Pietro in 
Montorio, on seeing the first sentinel advance, gave the 
signal for the ringing of the tocsin, which hrouglit the 
entire populace to the walls, the Roman matrons cluster- 
ing there to encourage their husbands, sons, and brothers 
to the fight. 

W]ien the army aiTived witliin a hundral and seventy 
yards from the wall, the artillerymen from the bastions - 
of San Marto fired their first salute, to which the Oiasseun 
de Vinceunes responded so well, that the Roman Narducd, 
Major Pallini, and several of his men fell mortally 
wounded at their guns. Finding themaelv&s under a cross- , 
fire from tlie walls and from the Vatican, the enemy 
placed a counter-battery, which did deadly mischief to the 
besieged, wlio lost at once six officers, numerous soldiers, 
and had a cannon dismounted to boot. Not the slightest 
confusion occurred; women and Iroys carried off the 
wounded, fresh soldiers took the place of the fallen ; 
compelling Oudinot to summon both his brigades, and 
plant two other pieces of cannon. But he now had to 
cope with an enemy whom Frenchmen in Montevideo 
envied and calumniated ; who to hiraseli' and his foU 
lowers was as yet an unknown c[uantity. 
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Garibaldi, who bad had but two _daya to organize liia 
men and take up position, had at once perceived the 
importance of the scattered buildings outside the gates, 
and occupied them all — villas, woods, and the walla 
surronnding them. As the enemy fell back from the 
first assault, he flung his men upon them as stones from 
a sling. At the head of the first company was Captain 
Montaldi, who in a short time was crippled with nineteen 
bullets, yet still fought on hia kneea with bis broken 
sword ; and only when the French retreated did his men 
carry bini dead from the field. As fought Ms com- 
pany, so fought all under the eyes of Garibaldi, who 
directed the fight from Villa Pampblli. Then summon- 
ing his reserve, himself heading the students, who had 
never seen fire, but who bad given each to the other the 
consign, " If I attempt to run away, shoot me through 
the head," be led them into the open field, and there 
gave them tlieir first lesson to the cry of, " To the 
bayonet ' to the bayonet ! " — a lesson oft repeated since, 
a cry never after raised in vain. Numbers of his best 
officers and soldiers feU, but never a halt or panic 
maile a pause in that eventful charge, until in full open 
fight the French were compelled to retreat, leaving 
Garibaldi absolute master of the field. 

Numbers of the French were killed and wounded, 
others hid themselves in the woods and vineyards round ; 
a general retreat ensued, while a portion continued the 
fire to protect it. The guns bad to be carried off by 
band, as four horses had been killed ; and at this retreat 
up to Castel di Guido, General Oudinot was forced to 
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assist in person. Summing up hia losses, he found that 
he had left 400 dead upon the field, 530 wounded, 260 
prisoners. He had, besides, the glory of depriving the 
Soman Eepublic of 214 killed and wounded, 25 officers i 
among them, and of carrying off one prisoner, Ugo Bassi, 
the chaplain, who had remained behind to assist a dying 
man, his only weapon being the cross, of which the French 
were the knightly protectors. Garibaldi's first thought 
was naturally to pursue the fugitives to Castel Guido, 
to Palo, and Civita Vecchia ; '* to drive them," in hia own 
lorcible language, " back to their ships or into the sea." 
For this he demanded strong reinforcements of fresh 
troops. But the Government of Rome, believing that it 
sufficed for republican France to know that republican 
Kome did not desire the return ofthe pope, that it was not 
governed by a faction, was resolved unanimously to resist 
all invasion, decided against pursuit, sent hack the French 
prisoners to the French camp, accorded Oudiuot's demand 
for an armistice, and entered into negotiations with the 
French plenipotentiary, Ferdinand Lesseps, for the evacu- 
ation of the Roman territory. The refusal was never for- 
gotten, never forgiven, by Garibaldi, and has always been 
B " burning question " between the exclusive partisan 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi, in whose eyes to scotch and 
not to Idll the snake was the essence of unwisdom. It 
is also maintained by many Garibaldians that an out- 
and-out victory could not have been concealed from the- ] 
French Assembly as the president and liis accoroplicea 
did man^ to conceal the affair of April 30, and that 
had the people and the army in France knowu what ft 



humiliation had Iteen inflicted on tlieir comrades, they 
would have insisted on the recall of Oudinot, and that thus 
the preaident's own position would have been endangered. 
On the other hand, Mazzini's partisans say, granting 
— what remains nnproven — that Garibaldi could have 
succeeded in driving every Frenchman back to hia 
ships or into the sea, there can be no doubt tliat Louis 
Napoleon, bent on restoring the pojie and thus gaining 
the clergy to hia aide, would have sent reinforcementa 
upon reinlbrcements, until Home should be vanquished. 
The disputants must agree to differ on tliis point, 
though all, sui'ely, must allow that it was necessary 
that the small forces at the disposal of the Repuhlio 
should be husbanded for the repulse of otliers besides 
France, who claimed to be defenders of the pope — Aiift- 
tria, the King of Naples, and even Spain ! And, in 
fact, a Neapolitan army, with the king at their head, 
had crossed the Roman frontier, and had taken up 
positions at Albano and Frascati, whence Garibaldi 
was sent to oust them, the Lombard brigade being 
added to his legion. This Neapolitan king-hunt formed 
one of the characteristic episodes of the Roman cam- 
paign. Garibaldi generally lodged his men in con- 
vents, to the terror and horror of their inmates, sending 
them thence to reconnoitre tlie enemy's positions, and 
baraas them by deeds of dare-devil courage. The king 
was indeed at Albano, whence from Palestrina Gari- 
baldi marched to the attack; which would probably 
have been successful had he not been suddenly sum- 
moned back to Rome, aa the movements of the French 
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were by no means reaasuring. However, a fresh truce 
being proclaimed. General Eosselli, witli Garibaldi 
under his orders, was sent out again in full force 
against the Neapolitans. Not a wise arrangement this, 
as the volunteers and the regulars, unless at different 
posts within the city, had not yet united in harmonious 
action. Garibaldi, sent by Rosaelli merely to explore 
the enemy's movements, finding that they were retreat- 
ing from Albano, gave battle to a strong column about 
two milea fn)m Velletri, without ginng time to Rosselli 
to come up with the main body. So the Neapolitans 
got into Velletri, barricaded themselves there, and, 
escaping during the night by the southern gate, te- 
crosaed the Neapolitan frontier, the king foremost in the 
van. Eosselli and the regulars complained loudly 
that this disobedience to orders had prevented them 
from making the King of Naples prisoner, the Gari- 
baldians maintaining on their side that this would 
have been effected had the regulars thought less about 
their rationa, and come to the rescue wlien first they 
heard the distant shots. Messengers sent by the 
generals to the Triumvirate bore the complaints of each. 
Eosselli was recalled, and Garibaldi left with full 
liberty of action. But wheq the French Government 
disavowed their envoy extraordinary, the patriotic, 
able, straightforward Lesseps, instructing Oudinot 
(sumamed the Jesuit, the Cardinal) to enter Eome 
fair means or by foul, sending enormous reinforcemeota, 
promising to follow up with the entire French army, 
necessary, what could they do but recall Garibaldi with 
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all possible despatch? Was it not a proof of their 
confidence in him ? Moreover, on Garibaldi's return 
to Rome, Mazzini made a last uffort to induce him to 
unburden his mind at least to Mmaelf, by asking him 
in writing to tell him frankly what were hia wishes. 
Here is the laconic answer, characteristic of the writer, 
frank and tmabashed as the round, clear handwriting 
of the original, from which we copy : 

"Rome, June 2, 18*9. 
"MAZZiNt, — Since you ask me what I wish, I will tell 
yoQ. Here I cannot avail anything for the good of the 
R«pablic, save in two ways: as dictator with nolimited 
plenary powers, or as a eimple soldier. Choose. Un- 
changingly yonra, Giuseppe Gabibaldi."* 

This letter has given rise to various unfounded 
accusations of vanity and ambition; we see no grounds 
for either. Garibaldi, in 1849, knew as well of what 
he was capable when invested with supreme authority 
as in 18G0 ; he believed in himself, in hia own unsullied 
patriotism and power, even as Cromwell believed when 
he dissolved the Long Parliament and signed the death- 
warrant of King Charles. A true descendant of the 
pure primitive Roman Republic, Garibaldi retained to 
the latest hour of hia life the most profound conviction 
that the only way to save a nation in danger was to 
confer on a dictator unlimited power for a limited 

• '■ Bonm, Giupio 2,1849. 
" MAzziHi,~Giacch6 mi cUieilete ciJi chto voglio, ve lo dir&. 
Qui io non posso esiatere, per il bene della Repubblica, che in 
diie modi : o dittatere illimitAtiMsireo o milite Bemplice. Scegliele. 
Voatro iDvoriabilmeDte, Q. OAKiBALDt." 
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period. Neither waa there any affectation in putting 
the alternative of being accepted as a simple soldier — 
a position which be would infinitely have preferred to 
that of a subordinate general with immense responsi- 
bility and no corresponding 'authority, compelled t« 
execute plans of which be disapproved, and to forego 
projects on which he believed tlie safety of Rome de- 
pended. Yet to create Garibaldi civil and military 
dictator — and thus he understood dictatorship — was 
simply impossible. A ci-ucial proof of his unblemished 
patriotism lies in the fact that, realizing as he did the 
impossibility, after the defeat of June 3, of the Trium- 
virate's accepting either of his propositions, he retained 
his amphibious position of general of division, and de- 
voted his entire energies to do all that was possible to 
save " the honour of Rome." Writing of the si^e of 
Rome, Garibaldi, is, of course a supreme authority on 
all military matters. His suri)rise and indignation on 
finding the villas and Monte Mario in the hands of the 
French, who had even thrown a bridge of boats across 
the Tiber just below San Vao\o,fuori le mvra, is most 
natural, and a proof of the utter incapacity of Rosselli. 
His vexation at being recalled from the Neapolitan terri- 
tory is natural. There and then, in 1849, to his officers 
gathered on the Piazza d'j\rce, near San Germano, he 
said, " Here the destinies of It«ly will be decided. A 
battle won. under Cajnia tm/l give Italy into our hands." 
These words, read in the light of Ms wonderful feats in 
1860, seem like a prophecy. But we doubt their 
ftilfilment in 1849, with a French army surrounding 
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Rome, with the Austrians rampant in Lomhardy, garri- 
soning AJexandria, tlireatening Turin, occupying Central 
Italy. Certainly he underrated the immense moral im- 
portance of the defence of Home itself hy Bomans 
and hy Italians from the other provinces against 
royal, imperial, and republican foes. Even supposing, 
as he does, that his handful of soldiers could have 
vanquished the Neapolitan army and made the king 
prisoner (a debatable question, as in those days 
that army was staunch and loyal to such a point that, 
with a few exceptions, oflicers and soldiers, in 1848j 
abandoned the Lombards to their fate and returned to 
Xaplea at the king's bidding), what woidd that have 
availed for Italian unity if, without a struggle, Rome 
had been left to the tender mercies of French soldiery 1 
Again, Garibaldi disapproved the conduct of Mazzini 
and the Triomvirate because they refused to allow any 
acts of violence against religion or the professors of 
religion. They had abolished the Inquisition, aud used 
the edifice to house the people driven from their homes 
by the siege ; hw\ invited and aided monks and nuns to 
return to their homes and to lead the life of citizens. 
But they had not allowed the confessionals to be burned 
in the public market-place. A wretch named Znmbianchi 
who ill-treated some inoffending priests was severely 
punished " for thus dishonouring the Republic and 
humanity." Moreover, the Easter ceremonies were 
celebrated as usual ; the Triumvirate and the Assembly 
stood among the people in the church and in the 
square to receive the blessing &om the outer balcony 
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of St. Peter'a. All this gave rnnbi-age to Gari- 
baldi, but no hypocrisy and much wisdom inspired 
these acts. In the first place, the Triumvirate, and 
especially Mazzini, the most religious man we have 
ever known, were well aware that, while the temporal 
power of the papacy might be destroyed by fire and 
a word, the spiritual power of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy coidd only be extinguished in the name of a 
moral law recognized and accepted as liigher and truer 
than any self-created intermediates between God and the 
people — they knew that ideas can only be vanquished by 
ideas. Again, as the responsible heads of the Boman 
Kepublic, the triumvirs were wisely careful not to offend 
the hearts and consciences of Catholics abroad. Finally, 
the very fact that, witli four armies at their gates, life, 
its feasts and fasts, its work -days and holidays, could 
go on as usual, was one highly calculated to etrengtlien 
the faith and affection of the Romans for the new 
Government. No crimes were committed; the people 
oame to the trimn^Trs as children to their fathers, and, 
what for Italians is a very remarkable thing, they not 
only paid down current taxes, but they paid up arrears. 
When the Triumvirate met for the first time, the coffers 
were empty; for the flourisliing state in which they left 
the treasury we refer our readers to tlie English trans- 
lation of the " History of the Roman States, by Luigi 
Farini," a patriot and unitarian, but hostile to the 
Roman Republic. 

From Garibaldi's brief account, it wo»iId almost seem 
that tlie Triumvirate and the Assembly surrendered 
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Rome before absolute necessity constrained them so to 
do. He does not tell us how, when the French had 
actually entered Eome by the breach, he alone of all 
the civil and military commanders refused to lead the 
troops to attack the invaders in possession. He gave 
his own reasons, very wise ones it seems to us, in 
writing many years later, but in his Memoirs he seems 
to have forgotten them. The terrible tidings that the 
seventh bastion and the curtain uniting it to the sixth 
had fallen into the hands of the French spread through 
the city. The Triumvirate had the tocsins rung. All 
the bouses were opened at that sound ; in the twinkling 
of an eye all the inhabitants were in the streets. 
General Eosaelli and the minister of war, all the officers 
of the staff, Mazzini hin^elf, came to the Janiculura. 

" The people in arma massed around us," writes Gari- 
bftldi, in a short record of the siege of Rome, " clamoured 
to drive the French off the walls. General Roseelli and 
tlie minister of war consented. I opposed the attempt. 
I feared the confosiou into which onr troops would have 
been thrown by those new combatants and their irregnlar 
movements, tbe panic that would be likely bj night to seize 
on troops nnaccoatomed to fire, and which actually had 
•ssailRd onr bravest ones on the night of the Itith. I 
insisted on waiting for the daylight." 

He here narrates tbe daring hut unsuccessful attempt 
of the Lombard students, who flung themselves on the 
assailants, and who had gained the terrace of Casa Bar- 
berini, and continues — 

" Bat at daylight I had counted the forces with which 
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we had to contend. I realized that another 3rd of Jona | 
would bereaye me of halt' of the yonths left to me, whom ' 
I loved aa my Botis. I had not the least hope of dislodg- 
ing the Frencb from their positions, hence onlj a use 
bntchery conld have ensued. Rome was doomed, bat 
after a marvcllona and a splendid defence. The fall of 
Rome, after such a siege, was the triumph of democracy 
in Europe, The idea of preserving four or five thousand 
devoted combatants who knew me, who would answer at 
anj time to my call, prevailed. I ordered the retreat, 
promising that at five in the evening they should again 
advance ; but \ resolved that no asaaalt should be made." 

From this and other writings of Garibaldi, it is clear 
that from the night of June 21 Garibalili considered any 
further attempt to' prevent tlie French i'rom entering 
Rome as worse than uaeleas — that hence he refused to 
lead the remnants of Iiis army " to butchery " on the 
breach. How, then, was it possible for Mazzini to have re- 
tarded the catastrophe indefinitely, and reser\'ed to Rome 
"theglory of falling last," i.e. aftorVeuice and Hungary?* 

Mazzini, beside himself with grief that the armed 
people had not been aUowed to nish on to the bastions 
and drive the French from the walla, wrote a reproach- 
ful letter to Manara, then chief of Garihaldi's staff, and . 
this patriot hero seema to Lave kept the peace, as on the 
25th we find a friendly letter from Gai'ibaldi to the 
Triumvirate, in which ho proposes to leave lUanara in 
Rome, and to conduct himself a considerable number of • 
his men out of Rome to take up position between the 
French and Civita Vecchia, to harass them in the rear. 
* See " Merooin," vol. ii. p, 19. 
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And on the same day, evidently after a meeting and 
the acceptance by Majizini of Garibaldi's project, the 

latt«i ■writes — 

"Jnne26, 8 p.m. 
"Mazzini, — I propose, therefore {dunque), to go out to- 
morrow evening'. Send mo to-morrow morning the chief 
who is to assnme the command here. Order the general- 
in-chief to prepare 150 mounted dragoons, who, with the 
50 lancers, will make op 200 horse. 1 shall take 800 of 
the legion, and to-moiTow shall send them to change their 
shirts [i.e. dofi their ' red ' for ' grey ']. Answer at once, 
and keep the plan a profound secret." 

The attempt was not made, prohably because it was 
impossible to niajch out secwtly from any gate, and 
Ma&ara writes from Villa Spada, 1 p.m. on the same day. 

"CiTiZEM Tkiumyir, — I have received yonr letter. I 
am somewhat better and at my post. I have spoken wilh 
Pisacano [chief of Bosselli'a staff] ; we are perfectly agreed. 
Both animated by the same spirit, it is impossible for petty 
jcalonsies to come between us. Be assured of this. 1 have 
begged General Garibaldi to i-etnrn to San Pancrazio, so 
as not to deprive that post at this moment of his legion 
and his efficacious power, He promises me that befoi'e 
dawn all will be here. Everything is quiet. Manaba." 

This was Manara's last letter to Mazzini; at that same 
Villa Spada the ycarned-for bullet pierced his heroic 
heart. Manara died as tbe barbarians entered Rome. 

And here, to all appearances, is Garibaldi's last letter 
written iu Eome to Mazzini : 

" We have retaken onr positions outside San Pancrazio. 
Let General Rosselli send me orders ; this is now no time 
for change. Yoora, G. Gibibaidi." 
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No time for anything but oue last desperat* on- 
slaught at the point of the bayonet, Garibaldi in the 
foremost ranks with sword unsheathed, while Medici 
from Villa Savorelli renewed the wondera of the Vaa- 
ceUo. Twice the asaailante were driven back to their 
second lines, thrice they returned in overpowering 
numbers ; but, gaining the gate, they were received with 
volleys of musketry from the barricades at the ingress 
to Villa Spada and Savorelli. There fell the flower of 
the Lombards ; boys of the band of hope ; Garibaldi's 
giant negro, faithful, brave Anghiar ; — six hundred added 
to the 3400 corpses on which the soldiers of la grande 
nation reconstructed the throne of the supreme pontiff, 
and guarded it with their bayonets until the sword of 
their self -chosen master fell from his trembling hands 
at Sedan. 

What remained for the heroic survivors yet to do or 
to attempt ? At 2 p.m. Fisacane writes from Monte 
Cavallo to Mazzini — 

" Citizen TKiUMTrR, — The latest deciaions coina to be- 
tween Qeneral Garibaldi and General Rossolli are to with- 
draw with all their forces to the right of the Tiber, the 
troops now outside Porta del Popolo to nian the bridges, 
the troops now at Sao Panerazio to bivonac in Piaaza 
Navona. These positions ait- now untenable. The enemy- 
would re-enter the city with us. The Trasteverini most I 
be removed at once. Health and fraternity." 

But the Trasteverini were not to be induced to 
abandon their homes and hearths. The Assembly, which ■ 
sat in permanence, had to decide between three alterna- j 
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tives : (1) to capitulate ; (2) to defend the city street by 
street, house by house ; (3) to quit Rome— Government, 
Assembly, and army, and such of the people as ahould 
choose to do so — and continue elsewhere the war against 
France and Austria, Mazzini said, "The first propo- 
sition is unworthy even of discussion, the second is 
possible, the third is preferable ; " then he quitted the 
Assembly. 

CereuBchi, who had been the soul and arm of the 
barricades, made the following motion: — 

" In the name of God and the people, 
" The Boman Constituent Assembly ceases from a defence 
which is no longer posBiblc, and remajus at ita post." 

The motion was voted unanimously, and the Trium- 
virate charged \vith the execution of the decree. 

Mazzini, who had never imagined such a finale, 
indignantly refused to be " the executioner of Eome'a 
honour." He did propose that the Assembly, if the 
defence of Rome was to be abandoned, should, with the 
Triumvirate, army, and war-material, quit the city and 
renew the defence elsewhere. The Assembly refused ; 
then he exclaimed, "You chose us to defend, not to 
deatroy. the Republic," and with his two colleagues 
resigned ; and on the following day Mazzini wrote a 
violent protest to the Assembly, "whose members had 
despaired of their country, which the people were pre- 
pared to defend with their last breath." Mazzini, SafiB, 
and Annellini were declared by the Assembly to have 
deserved well of their country, and another Triumvirate 
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was elected to carry into execution the resolution of 



We give the details, not as a criticism of that resolu- 
tioii which was inevitable, but to show that it was not 
Maszini who desisted from the defence — who " awaited 
the entrance of the French, to hand over to them the 
arma by whose means a painful and shameful period 
was to be prolonged." ' 

While Garibaldi was making his heroic effort to 
reach Venice, and at least die sword in hand, Mazzini 
(to whom the American ambassador, Mr. Casa, made the 
same offer as to Garibaldi), after the Government had 
quitted Rome, when the remnants of Manara'e band were 
driven into exile, the army dispersed, the French and 
papal hordes materially masters of Rome, still remained 
there, in the midst of the people, striving, hoping against 
hope that one last effort might yet be made. Then, con- 
vinced of the impossibility, he went to Civita Vecchia, 
and said to a captain, " I am Mazzini ; do you dare to give 
me a passage ? " The captain consented. At Leghorn, 
the Austrians came on board and made rigorous search. 
"Do not be frightened," he said to the captain; "they 
will not take me, and you will not be compromised ; " 
and putting on the steward's cop, and pulling it over the 
brow which, with the wondrous eyes, distinguished bi'm 
from other men, he set to wash the cups and plates, 
and the captain landed him at Marseilles, from which 
city he joined Saffi, in Switzerland, there to begin hie 
work afresh, broken down in health and sad at heart, 
but neither disheartened nor dismayed. 
* See ■' Memoirs," vol, ii. p. 20. 
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The Italian people had been conquered by brute 
force, by treachery, by the unholy alliance of deapots 
with perjured kings and " preaidenta ; " he knew that 
they had learned the force of numbers, and the strength 
that lived latent in their union. But though Piedmont 
was defeated, though Rome had fallen and Venice was 
doomed, to Italian patriots, all patriots, Mozzini could 
aay exultingly with Shelley — 

"Fear not that tyranta will rule for ever. 
Or priests of the evi! faith ; 
They stand on the brink of that raging river 
Whose waves tliey have tainted with death. 
It is fed from the depth of b. thousand dells, 
AroDDd them it foams and rages and swells ; 
And tljeir swords and their sceptres I floatiag see, 
Like wrecks on the siurge of eternity." 

P 

I Qanbaldi's ahnegation— The world's rejected gneBt — Two risita 

I to England— Withdrawal from the republican party — " For 

Italy under any flag" — Letters to Cuneo. 

Garibaldi's retreat from Rome, now eluding, now dis- 
persing the combined forces of imperial Austria and 
republican France, of bombast Spain and craven Bomba, 
and the thousands of papal, Jesuitical, and priestly spies 
■who crept out of their hiding-places as soon as Cardinal 
Oudinot entered the eternal city, is by the highest 
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authorities considered one of the most marvellous 
military feats on record, • It was the supreme effort of 
sublime despair. At the same time, it proved the prac- 
tical necessity of Cernuschi's motion and of the Assem- 
hly's unanimoua acceptance of it. Garibaldi succeeded 
in leaving the city with liis four thousand followera, 
but they were already worn out, disheartened, morally 
and physically exhausted, and he could not provision or 
duly clothe even these ; hence the falling-off of numbers, 
the consequent necessity of abandoning the arms and 
ammunition, the impossibility of obtaining guides from 
populations who well knew what priestly vengeance 
meant, the reprisals of tlie starving, footsore, fainting 
volunteers on the inhabitants who refused them food and 
shelter, and the inevitable disbandment of the legion 
within the hospitable precincts of the Kepuhlic of San 
Marino. With the two hundred who accompanied their 
chief thence ia his attempt to reach "Venice, he once 
more dared to attack the Austrian guard and put them 
to flight. Then fickle fortune abandoned him, and her 
cliief servants, the moon and wind, decided his fate, or 
rather that of heroic, sad Anita. 

Eight of his followers were murdered by the Auatriana, 
who issued a proclamation, warning tlie inhabitants 
that any one who sheltered, fed, or helped Garibaldi 
or his followers to escape should be hung, drawn, and 
quartered. Anita's fate was too sadly horrible for de- 

* If I am not miuUken, Colonel Forbes, who uever abandoned i 
Gnribaldi till all was over, wrote a graphic Hcconnt of liiia retrea 
£ngliiih, but 1 liave been uoablo to procure a copy of his work. 
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scription. Even audi of the heart-rending scene as ho 
witnessed remained 30 indelibly impressed upon her 
husband's mind that he could never allude to it but 
with shuddering lioiTor ; hia life was embittered by re- 
morse that he had not left her to live out her natural 
life in her island home. But he was blameless for her 
death ; he had forced her to return from Eieti to his 
mother and their children in Nice, and only a woman's 
passion could have overcome the obstacles that separated 
her from her idol. When the siege of Rome commenced, 
her anxiety became nnbearable. She induced Orrigone, 
who was passing through Nice, to escort her by sea to 
Leghorn, whence by land they made their way to Rome, 
and reached Villa Savorelli when the bombs were 
clattering through the roof. 

" Garibaldi was Btemly displeased," recounts Ripari, his 
HQi^eon and devoted soldier, " bat neither severities nor 
entreaties could induce her to quit his side. She cutoff her 
hair, which was her one ornament, and was the first to 
moQDt horse in Piazza San Giovanni. I shoald have 
accompanied them, but the general ordered me to remain 
with my wounded, and I obeyed to my cost." " 

How thoroughly he loved his family, how in the most 
critical momenta Anita was ever in his thoughts, may 
be guessed from the following letters, which have 
fortunately been preserved. The first is written from 
Subiaco on April 19, 1849. 

"Beloved Wife,— I write to tell theo that 1 am well, and 

• Dr. Ripftri " remained in Rome with the wounded," was arrested 
by the Franco-papal audioritiea, or what charge he never knew, 
and kept a prisoner in the papal dnngeons until 1857. 
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that I am going with the column to Anagni, wliere prob- 
ably I shall arrive to motrow, but I cannot say how long 
weshall stay there. In Anagni I hope to find muskets and 
clothes for the men. I shall not be tranquil until I receive 
a letter to assure me that thou hast arrived safely at 
Nice. Write to me dii'ectly; I want to hear from thee, 
my dearest Anita, Tell me what impreaaion the events of 
Genoa and oE Tuscany made on thee. Thou strong and 
generous woman ! with what scam must thou not look 
upon this generation of hermaphrodites, on these country- 
men of mine, that I huve tried so many times to nobilitate, 
and with so little result ! Treason has paralyzed every 
ooarageons impulse ; we are dishonoared ; the Italian name 
will be held up to acorn by foreigners of all eonntries. I 
am ashamed to belong to a family which has so many 
cowards. But I am not discouraged ; I still believe in the 
destiny of my country. Nay, I am more hopeful now than 
ever. You may dishonour an individual without being 
puDishcd, but yon cannot dishonour a nation with im- 
. punity, and the traitors are already known. The heart of 
Italy still beats, and, if not ontiit'ly healthy, she is still 
capable of plucking out and catting ofi the ofTending eye 
or foot. 

" Reaction, treason, and infamy have stupeGed the 
people, but the people will not forgive the treason or the 
infamy. Awakened from their stupor, th^T will rise 
terrible and crush the vile instruments of their dishonoar. 
" Write t« me, I repeat ; I want to hear of thee, of my 
mother, and of the children. Do not afflict thyself for me; 
1 am stronger than ever, and with my 1000 armed men 
I feel myself invincible. Rome is assuming an imposing 
aspect: around her, generous ones are rallying, and Ood 
will help as. Remember me to Augustus, and to the 
families Galli, Gustavin, Court, and to all friends. I love 
thee dearly, dearly, and I beseech thee not to afflict thy- 
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self. A kiHS for me to the children ; to my mother, whom 
1 truBtto thee. Good-bje. Thy husband, G. Gabibalbi." 

The second is daterl from Rome, July 12. Anita 
never received it, as she had already quitted Nice. 

• Mt deak Abita, — I know that fcbon bast been, and art 
fltill, ill. I want to eee, therefore, thy handwriting, and 
that of my mother, to reasgnre me. ' Cardinal ' Oodinot'a 
Gnals and friars content themselves with canaoDadinguB, 
and we are so accastomed to their shots that we take 
uo notice of tliem. The women and boys run after the 
bsUe and bombs, striding for their possession. We are 
fightinif on the Janicnlam, and this people is worthy of 
its past greatnesa. Here they live, are mutilated, and 
die, to the cry of ' Live the Republic I ' One hour of our 
life in Rome i^ worth a century of life elsewhere. 

" Happy my mother, who gave me birth, enabling me 
to live at a period so splendid for Italy ! 

" Last night, thirty of our men were surpmed in a small 
house beyond the walla by 150 'Gallic fiitirB;' whom they 
bayoneted, killing' the captain and three soldiers, making 
four prisoners, and a heap of wounded. We had one 
sergeant killed, and a soldier wounded. Our men belonged 
to the Union regiment. 

"Try and get well; kiss my mother and the children 
for me. Menutti has favoured me with a letter, and I am 
grateful to him. Love much thy husband. 

After the fall of Eome^ the loss of Anita, and the 
general failure of all Lis plans and hopea. Garibaldi gave 
signal pwiof of one of liis cardinal virtues — the sub- 
merging of self in his coujatry'a wanta and woea. No 
matter how hostile a government might be to him, he 
never allowed his friends or partisans to harass it on his 
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account, if on the whole it seemed to be doing its best 
for the country. And in those days, so terrible for 
Piedmont, when an Austrian garrison occupied Ales- 
sandria and threatened Turin tjeeause, when Charles 
Albert abdicated, the young Victor, crowned on the 
lost battle-field, refused to abrogate the constitution 
that liis father gave, to haul down the tricolour flag, 
or to consign Lombard or Hungarian subjects to their 
victorious foe, when the democratic party assailed 
him aa a triiitor for concluding the inevitable treaty of 
peace, — Garibaldi alone among Italians understood the 
situation. At Chiavari, he was arrested, escorted to 
Genoa, and imprisoned in the ducal palace, the people 
raging menacingly around his cell. Two by no means 
radical deputies demanded that the House compel the 
ministry to set the illustrious prisoner at liberty. Tlie 
aged Baralis narrated with stirring eloquence the feats and 
glories of the siege of Kome. The war minister Pinelli 
answered that the thirty-fifth article of the civil code 
deprives a subject who, without the authorization of his 
sovereign, serves under a foreign flag, of civil rights ; that 
hence Garibaldi, created general of the Roman Republic, 
had forfeited his rights as citizen, and could no longer 
invoke the guarantees of the statute, Pinelli had put 
his head into a hornets' nest ; the majority of the House 
and the galleries cried, " Shame 1 " Cavonr rose angrily 
ttom his seat, calling upon the speaker to maintain the 
respect due to the House. Moja taunted Pinelli with 
having endeavo«ired — after Garibaldi's proclamation de- 
nouncing the armistice and Charles Albert — to induce 
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him to accept a commiasion in the Sardinian arniy, 
wliich Garibaldi refused merely because he had 
promised his sword to Sicily. Mellana expressed 
his surprise that a Piedmontese minister should speak 
of the Eomau Republic as a foreign government, 
seeing that the Government of Piedmont had sent an 
ambassador to Rome to treat for a subsidy of troops, 
which troops were on the march for the frontier when 
the defeat of Novara put an end to the war, VaJerio, 
the " ambassador," taunted the ministry with servility to 
France and Austria, who feared the presence of so great 
a man in Italy. " Imitate his greatness if you can ; if 
you are unable to do so, respect it. Keep this glory of 
ours in Italy at least; we have none too much." In- 
numerable motions were presented. That of Lanza, the 
well-known moderate minister of after-days, denounced 
Garibaltli's arrest " as a violation of individual liberty, 
an insult to Italian nationality." Brofi'erio, stigma- 
tizing the arrest and menace of expulsion as cowardly, 
affirmed that " General d'Aspre, in order to express hia 
contempt of Piedmont, had said in Parma, ' You had but 
one general — Garibaldi, and you knew liira not. How 
can you pretend to create a nation when you possess no 
knowledge of men ? ' And remember, gentlemen, that 
this judgment was pronounced before Garibaldi had 
immortalized himself by the defence of Rome." The 
motion, carried by an immense majority, was tliat pro- 
]K>8ed by Teccliio — "The chamber, declaring that the 
arrest of General Garibaldi and liis threatened expulsion 
from Piedmont are violations of the rights consecrated 
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by the statute, of the principles of nationality, and 
of Italian glory, passes to the order of the day." Among 
the eleven nors was Cavour's; four abstained. The 
champions of tJaribaldi were acclaimed hy the popu- 
lace; the aristocrats and reactionaries were dismay»i. 
In virtue of this vote of parliament, the Government 
was compelled to set Garibaldi at liberty, and appeal to 
his generodt^ to leave the couutry in order to save 
them from. molestation from Austria and France, He 
acquieace<l at once, refusing the subsidy ofi'ered to liira 
by Massimo d'Azeglio through General Lamarmora," 
was escoiled by night on board the San Michek, and 
thence transferred to the San Giorgio, wliich steamer 
cast anchor at Nice at 8 a.Tn. on the 12th. Garibaldi 
landed, and sliowed his passport to the carbineers, 
who found it " all right ; " but the Intendant of Nice 
ordered him back to the steamer. The news spread 
among tlie people, who rushed to the pier and into 
boat« to welcome, touch, or at least see the citizen nf 
whom they were so proud and whom they loved so well, 
At last, after much unnecessary delay, he was allowed to 
leave the steamer and go to the house where his old 
mother awaited him n-ith her orphaned grandchildren. 



• Mauimo d'Ar.^lio, m a letter to Sir Anthony Panizzi, severely 

cenBuring tha enthiisiastie welcome giveu by the English jieople to 
" tba rebel uf Aspromaute " in t6G4, affimm tliut in 1840 he offered 
a pension to Onribnldi, who rrfuMtd it for himKlf, bit aetfjtled il for 
Am mother. Letters writteo at the lime Bi>eak of bis extreme 
poverty and anxiety about his children. It may be that ■ the 
Oovcmmeut sent subuidica to bis mother in Nice without Gan- 
baldi'a knowledge. 
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" The scene," writes Paul Antonini, the friend who 
accompanied Garibaldi, *' was the most touching I ever 
witnessed. The mother was speechless, an old uncle 
and cousins contended for his kisses and hnnd-shakes. 
Menotti and Ricciotti clung to his legs, till Giuseppe 
Deideri, who had adopted little Teresita, came to claim 
him for a visit. The child greeted him with the words, 
' Mamma wUl have told thee in Rome how good I was. 
Where is mamma ? ' Tlie children had been kept in 
ignorance of their loss. The father turned pale, and 
only clasped his motherless ones closer to liis heart. 
He was compelled to take a hasty leave of all, as he 
had passed his word that he would be on board the 
Sift Giorgio at 6 p.m. On that 12th of September, 
he received his mother's last blessing and bade her his 
last farewell." " 

• In one of the raaniiscripl pages written entirely in Garibaldi's 
handwriting, pablished liy (iuenoni, he thus narrates " h dream : " 

"Once — and I abiidder when I remember it— on the immeuM 
Pacific Ocuou between tlie American and the Asiatic continents, when 
oD the Carmm [ft vessel of 400 tons belonging to Si|j;»or Pietro 
Dwegri, nn eDterprisin); Genoese, who eutruBted it to Oaribuldi 
wth a cargo of grain and silver from his own silver mines of Cerro 
and I'asqua in Peru], we wore caught in a typhoon, not as for- 
midable M tboBB oFT the coast of China, but eoiBciently severe 
to oblige us \o keep, on March 19, 1852, our port-holes closed. 
I cdl it a typhoon, because the wind veered entirely round llje 
compass, which is a charaeleriHtic xign, and the sea was terribly 
itgitated, as it is during a typhoon. 1 was laid up with rhenmatism, 
uid, iD the midst of the (empest, was anleep in my berth upon 
deck. In dreams I was transported to my nutivc land, but iostcac) 
of that air of Paradise which I always uncd to find in Nice, fill 
soemed i^Dom; as the atmosphere of a eemuUry. In the midst 
of a crowd of women whom I discerned in the distance, downcast 
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One word of indignation, one sign that he would head 

them, and the Genoese would have been up in arms 
once naofe, if only to vent their loathing and abhorrence 
for the king "who /tad co-tne to terms unth Austria." 
Garibaldi not only gave no such sign, hut submitted un- 
complainingly to hia fate ; that one visit to hia mother 
and orphan children was all he claimed. Having chosen 
Tunis as his place of exile, on the eve of his departure 
he penned his last adieu to his beloved mother. 

"I start to-morrow for Tunis in the steamer Tripoli, 
and if it were not fur the eepuration from yoa and tlio 
and Bad of aspect, I seemed to see a biei', and tlioBe women, inoTing 
slowly, slowly, advanced {^dually towanls me. With & fuUl 
preseatiment, I made an eSiirt to draw near to the funeral convoy. I 
could not move ; I had a mountain on my ch(«t. The procession, 
however, came up to the aide of my berth, laid down a coffin beside 
it, uid withdrew. Sweating with fatigue, I bail tried in vain to 
raise myself upon my «rm. 1 wa« suflbring terribly from night- 
mare, and when I began to move and felt close to me the cold 
contact of a corpse, 1 recognized the saintly face of my mother. I 
waa awake, but the impression of a frozen band remained on my 
hand. The wild roaring of the tempei^t and the moaiiinga of the 
poor Camten, pitileasly lashed by tlie waves, could not dispel the 
terrible effects of my dream. In tliut day and in that hour I waa 
ttBsnredly bereft of her who gave me birth — of the beet of mothers." 
This he wrote before knowing that his mother bad really died 
on March 19, 1S52. It in also true that her bier whs followed by 
the women and ladies of Nice, an unusual attention for those daya 
paid to the lifeless remains of the so-loved and respected Signohl 
Itosa herself, also to the mother of the i:c!4t-l)eloved son of Nice. 
Basso, who, becoming 8C(|Dainted with Garibaldi in New York, was 
firat mate on the Canntn, and later on the Commonwmlth, and from 
that time to within a year of his death served him faithfully end 
tenderly aa a woman, was his oCBcer, soldier, fHeud, secretary, and 
nurse, told us of the extraordinary impression made on Garibaldi by 
that dream. 
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children, I should not have much to complain of. I am 

led to hope for a speedy retarn. Above all, I beseech 
you not to grieve overmuch and not to deprive yourBelf, 
nor to stint the children, wbom I so warmly recommend 
to you. Use freely the little money 1 left with you, give 
me warning when you want moi'e, and write to me often. 
I will keep you informed of my whereabouts. A kiss to 
the children. Love ever your devoted son." 

He also requested his friends to sell for the beuefit 
of his family a sword of great value, presented to him 
by the Florentines ; and to Ciineo, then deputy of the 
extreme left in parliament, he wrote — 

"Dbarkst Friend, — I sail to-morrow in the Tripoli 
for Tunis. I know all that you and your generous 
colleagues have done for me. I beg you to eonvey to 
them the sentiments of my heartfelt gratitude. I have 
no complnintB to moke against any one. I believe that 
theae ought to be times of resignation, becanae they are 
times of misfortune. Remember me to all the valorous 
champions of the Italian cause. Love ever fhy JostPU 
Gakisam)!. 
"Genoa, September 15, 1849." 

Few men, we think, in any time, fewer still in those 
days, have found the strength within themselves to 
riae from the depths of sorrow to such heights of ab- 
negation. Garibaldi had risked all, dared all, lost all 
for Italy, nothing was left for him to attempt or to 
brave j might not others he more successful ? The tri- 
cfdour flag still floated from the Alps ; the constitution, 
alioUshed in every other state, if often violated, was 
still appealed to aa the fundamental law in I'iodmont. 
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He and Mb frienils, civil and militoiy, had " failed 
might not others, if not hindered, help Italy in her 
bitter need ? or, by resting on their oara, might they 
ncit succeed at a later day themselves \ He at least 
would put uo spoke in any wheel, nor allow his name 
to serve aa a pretext for impotent revolt. " Bare tempo 
al tempo " (" Give time to time ") was one of his many 
pithy proverbs. 

Truly "a world's rejected guest" was Garibaldi for 
the next twelve montli3. Conveyed to Tunis by 
Persano, the Bey, even then obedient to the behest of 
the French Government, refused him pennission to land, 
so he was put on shore at the island of the Maddalena, 
where the Government of Piedmont took umbrage, and 
he was dropped at Gibraltar, where — tinkindcst cut of alt 
— the English governor gave him six days to " move on." 
At Tangiera he waa more fortunate ; but, as he could 
not earn his living there, he at last decided to try his 
fortune in the land of freeiloni beyond the Atlantic, 
and there he passed some of the saddest months of his 
now lonely existence. During the three years that 
elapsed between his arrival in New York and his return 
to Italy, he held liimself entirely aloof from all political 
demonstrations, worked for his living, and sent his 
scanty earnings to his mother and children. Before 
returning to his native land, Garibaldi, in March, 1854, 
cast anchor in the Tyne, there to dlschai^e the freight 
of tiie C'ommotiiocalth, a fine vessel belonging to Italian 
owners in Baltimore. The men of canny Newcastle, 
fast friends of Italy aiid of Afazzini, knew all about the 
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heroic defence of Kome, aiid, as friends of European 
freedom, resolveil to present Rome's hero with an ad- 
dress of welcome and sympathy accompanied by a 
sword and telescope, purchased hy the pennies of 
hundreds of working men. Garibaldi declined any 
public demonstration, so the presentation took place 
on board his ship at Shields, on April 11, wiien a depu- 
tation, headed by Joseph Cowen, presented tlie address, 
beautifully engrossed on parcliment ; an excellent tele- 
scope, of Newcastle make ; and a gold-hilted sword, with 
tlie inscription, "To General Garibaldi, by the people 
of TjTieside, friends of European freedom." 

Cowen's speech waa pithy and hearty as himself; and 
Garibaldi, whose Ent,'liah was tolerably fluent in those 
days, made answer — 

" Gentlemen, — I am very weak in the English language, 
and can but imperfectly exprese my acknowledgments for 
your orer-great kindneaa. Ton honour me bt-jond my 
(leaerts. My services are not worthy of all the favour ynu 
have shown me. You more than reward me for any sacri- 
fices I miiy have made in the cause of freedom, One of the 
people — a workman like yourselvee — I value very highly 
these expressions of your esteem, the more so because you 
testify thei-eby joar sympathy for my poor, oppreseed, itnd 
down-trodden country. Speaking in a strange tongue, I 
feel most painfully my inability to thank you in tei'ms 
sufficietitly warm. The future will alone show how soou 
it will be befoi-o I am called on to unsheathe the noble gift. 
I have just received, and again battle in behalf of that 
which lies nearest my heart — the freedom of my nativu 
land. But be aure of this : Italy will one day be a nation. 
Mid its free citizens will know how to acknowledge all 
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the kindness shown to her eiiltd bohb in the dnys of their 
darkest troubles. Gentlemen, I would say more, but my 
bad English pi-eventa me. Vou ean appreciate my feelingB 
and undei'stand my hesitation. Agnin I thunk you from 
my heart of hearts, and be confident of this — that what* 
ever vicissitudes of fortune I may hereafter pass throngh, 
this handsome sword shall never be drawn by me except I 
in the cause of liberty." 

Julian Harvey proposed the health of " Joseph Maz- J 
ziiii, the illustrious compatriot of Garibaldi," which waa j 
drunk with great enthusiasm. As the vessel left the 
Tyne, the champion of every forlorn hope, the steadfast i 
friend of every struggling nationality (until succeaa J 
crowns their efforts) received the following letter: — 

"Ship Commonvfolth, Tynemonth, April 12, 1854. 
"Mv DEAR CowEK, — The generoQS manifestation of sym- 
pathy with which I have been hononrod by you and yonr ' 
fellow- citizens is of itself more than sufGeient lo recom- ' 
pense a life were it even of great merit. Bom and edu- 
cated, as I have been, in the cause of humanity, my heart ia 
entirely devoted to li be rty^uni versa] liberty, national and 
world-wide — ora e gempre. England is a great and powerfol 
nation, independent of auxiliary aid, foremost in h 
progress, enemy to despotism, the only safe refuge for the 
exile in Europe, friend of the oppressed; but if ever 
England, your native country, shonld be so circumstanced i 
as to require the help of an ally, cni-aed be that Italian 
who would not step forward with mo in her defence. 
Your Government has given the autoerat a check and the ' 
Austrian a lesson. The despots of Europe arc aj^ainst 
it ID consequence. Should Enp^laod at any time i 
just cause need my arm, I am ready to unsheathe in 
defence the noble and splendid sword I'cceived at your i 
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tude to yonr good 



. fayour of tbe 



handa. Be the interpreter of r 
and generous countrymea. I regret, dee[ 
without again grasping hands with yo 
dear friend, but not adieu! Keep rooi 
heart. Yours always and everywhere, G 

" JoH. Cowen, jnn., Blaydon Burn. 

" P.B,— At Kio de la Plata I fought 
English against the tjraiit Bosas.'' * 

Garibaldi not being uu American citizen, and the 
Cmnmonwealth sailing under the star-spangled banner, 
he had put an American captain in command; so, leaving 
him to return to Genoa with the ship, he spent several 
weeks in London, saw Mazzini, and made the acquaint- 
ance of an English lady, to whom for the next two 
years he waa formally engaged, and though, owing to 
Bcmples on his part because of her large fortune and 
children by her former husband, the marriage did not 
take place, the friendsliip between her and the general 
and his family remained steadfast till her death. 

Four years had passed between Garibaldi's departure 
and return, and the changes that had taken place in the 
interim were such as to explain the corresponding 

* Tlie "tyrant" Robob was at ihat time a defeatci] exile, and 
the Govemraent of Lord Derby was doing its utmost to induce 
France to jaia England in renewing negotiations to open the river 
rUte and its trilmtariofl to the world'a commerce, to perauade 
the South American provinceH to open the Parana and Uruguay 
rivers. A special mission wag to be sent to Buenos Ayrcs, and 
the United States were infornted that England desired no com- 
mercial advantages for hernelf in particular, but that the whole 
world should profit by any liberal policy which the Argentine Con- 
fcileratioD might be induced to adopt So GaribaldTs alluBion 



came quite pat. 
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modification in public opinion. During 1850 and 1851 
the star of the Eepublic waa in the ascendant ; seeing 
that Rome and Venice had saved the honour of the 
flag. One single idea possessed the Lombards, Man- 
tuans, and Venetians, the exiles abroad, the euiigrants 
in Piedmont — to renew the miracles of the five days of 
Milan ; to drive out the Austrians from all Italy. 

Between 1849 and 1850, 4055 individuals were con- 
demned for political offences ; in the sole luouth of June, 
in 1851, 158 were sentenced to death. In thellomagaa, 
the mixed Auatro-papal commissions shot, imprisoned, 
banished at wUl; in Eorae, with tlie approval of the 
French occupiers, the Holy Inquisition was re-estab- 
lished. The papal dungeons were crowded. Many of 
the prisoners disappeared. Some died, maddened by 
their tortures ; some survived even eighteen years of 
such life in death, till the breach in Porta Pia opened 
the prison gates. But the national will was strong; its 
faith in its destinies was sure. 

The conspiracy of Mantua, which included all ranks 
and classes of society, priests and Jews, studente^ 
merchants, and working men, came nearer to succesa 
than aoy previous conspiracy. A mere accident put 
the bloodhounds on tlie scent. The vengeance of Ra- 
detzky was fierce and swift; arrests were made by 
Imndreds, just as the massacres of December 2 sealed 
for twenty years the fate of France." In the following 
December, Don Tazzoli, Scai-selli, De Canal, Zambelli, 
and Poma were shot at Belfiore, three othars at diflereut 
' See Note A. 
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tiimis, also in Mantua ; scores were sent to the Spielberg. 
Nothing daunted, the Milanese on Febniary 6, 1853, 
arose against the Austrian garrison. Twenty-two were 
sentenced to death, sixteen publicly executed, hundreds 
sent to the galleys and forti'esses for twenty, fifteen, 
twelve, ten, or five years. The leaders were denounced 
as roadmen, abandoned by the worshippers of success. 
The star of the Republic set in gloom. But we may 
aak, had the Italians quietly accepted the failure of 
their eEforts after independence and liberty in 1848- 
1849 as final, had they settled down to make the best 
of it, to conciliate Austria, would Europe have remem- 
bered even their existence ? Would Cavour himself 
(crediting liim with patriotism, ambition, genius to any 
extent) have had a pretext for denouncing the grievances 
of Italy at the Congress ; for warning Europe that the 
Italian governments must be reformed, or that revolution 
was inevitable ; finally, for picking a quarrel with Austria? 
Had the Eomans fraternized with the Frencli, liad they 
again sought, aa in 1848, to come to tenns with the 
papacy, woidd the temporal power ever have been over- 
thrown ? Woidd not Italy, like poor Poland, still have 
her garments parted ? would she ever have raised her 
head aa a free, independent, united nation among the 
nations of Europe ? Sui-ely the settlers need not grudge 
tlie glory to the pioneers ! 

But if thuae lieroic attempts kept alive the sacred 
fire, the constant failure disheartened all but the staunch 
believers, the indomitable combatants. And the failurefl 
of 1852 and 1853, the eclipse of the republican party 
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gave the cliauce he had long been waiting for to th». 
greatest, most aiobitious, and most unscrupulous statea- 
raan that modem Italy can boast The work of Mas- 
simo d'Azeglio, patriot, soldier, artist, who had defied)' 
unpopularity in the proclamation of Moncalieri, saving 
the king, the state, and the constitution, who prevented 
his sovereign from bowing the knee to Eome,* from 
submitting to advice tendered by Austria or Prusaia,t 
and still less by Louis Napoleon, was ended. Wheo 
he advised the king to summon Cavour to form a 
ministry, he knew as well as his reluctant and out- 
spoken sovereign that the " empio rivale would supplant 
them all." % But his artist's eye lit on the right 
for the right pl^ce — the man who would delight in 
flicts from wliich his own sensitive nature shrank ; who 
would form useful alliances from which his soul re- 
volted, accept positions which to liim seemed humili- 
ating, clasp liands, nay, ait in the same Cobinet, with 
democratic adversaries of yesterday ; a man, in short, 

* Tlie Siccardi law abolishing the eccIeHinstical fonim, pniweil 
wlien D'A»egl:o wub still premier, wasi the first act of emancipotioii 
from the Piedmont Church. It was in consequence of this law that 
extreme unction was refaoed to SantaroM oti his death-bed. A]thoii};h 
Tiedmont was tho only state in Italy where thia relic of the Middle 
Ages existed, Balbo, Kevol, and Menabrea violently opposed it. 
Cavour's speech insupportof it, in March, IBM, was the tint rnog in 
bis ladder. In that speech he clearly defined hia progniinme of a fi*ee 
ehuTcli in a free state : hitherto he had only held the office of 
agriculture and commerce j on April 22, he was created miniBter of 
finance; and on November 4, 1852, after the repudio and eoanulnc, 
i.e. his abandonment of the old right and his alliance with the led 
centre, Rattazii and company, he became President of the Cabinet, 

t See Note B. J See Note C. 
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endowed with all the supple, dexterous, non-committal 
craft of a TallejTand, with tlie comprehensive intellect, 
the rapid conceptiou, the swifter action which formed 
the sine qua non of an Italian statesman in those neck- 
or-nothing times. 

Cavour assumed the reins of power when all the 
difficulties consequent on the defeat of Novara had been 
overcome by D'Azeglio. Austria, who had demanded a 
war-indemnity of two hundred millions and the fortress 
of Alexandria, had recrossed the Ticino, and contented 
herself with seventy-five millions. The electors of Pied- 
mont, brought to their senses by the royal proclamation 
of Moncalieri, had sent up deputies to ratify the treaty 
of peace ; not to make factious opposition to a govern- 
ment whose task was inevitable. A wonderful docu- 
ment that much-abused procl^nation, read now that 
the glamour of other days has faded. It enraged the 
Austro-Jesuit faction, who bad counted on the abolition 
of the constitution, convinced the Lombard and Vene- 
tian exiles and their generous partisans that a speedy 
renewal of the war against Austria wa.? impossible, and 
brought the majority to the state of mind expressed 
by Garibaldi in the toucliing sentence, " I believe that 
these ought to be times of resignation, because they 
are times of misfortune." * Fortune had been against 
■ " Wo have but tto cboicG of dieastere," said Cavour. The 
"democratic" chaml>er, whose mombers hod seconded Charles 
Albert, and precipitated thu second war, was diwolred. Tn the new 
cbainber^. RattAzzi, BuSa, Cudorna, separating from the ultrn-left, 
lormcd the right centre, aud on November 13, refuHing the "iiilent 
vote '■ proposed by Ba)ho oa more dignified, virtually accepted the 
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tliem, but their liberties were intact. They were not the 
only people who had lost a battle ; what more could they 
expect than an honourable peace ? But Rome had fallen ; 
Venice bad succumbed to her triple foe — cholera, siege, 
and famine ; Sicily, gloriously defiant, had been silenced 
by the bombs of the perjured Bourbon, who revelling 
in the blood-deluged streets of Naples, signed, there and 
then, an offensive and defensive alliance with Austria 
pledging himself to send up troops to defend her Italian 
possessions if attacked, and to sanction no constitution 
or charter in the two Sicilies that had not been pre- 
viously granted to Venetian Lombardy; Florence alona 
deserved no pity for the return of her perjured duke, 
or for the double ignominy of receiving him from the 
blood-stained talons of tiie two-headed eagle. 

Nor did Italy alone lie prostrate. Hungary too had 

treaty, and Cavour added bis vote to their order of tlie day, say- 
ing, "The trealy is a question between ua and fatality." But the ma- 
jority rejected the treaty. Again die House was diesolved, and tJie 
proclamation of Moncalieri, written by D'Axeglio and signed by the 
king, said clearly to the populations, " The Irtaty must bt executed. 
Send tu mm to tanctioa it if t/ou don't want tAe eonititittion 
abaliihed, the permtnenee i/ the Auitrianii in Alexandria." And 
the eleotora being, as ItalianB always are, amenable to an 'appeal to 
their common sense, and to any who " Epeak with authority," on 
Jauaary 9 the treaty was sanctioned almost without discueaion — 
112 yeas, 17 nays, S abstainers. The proclamation was much 
criticUed by the const! tutionolista, who accused D'Axegliu of 
" QOCOveriDg the cruvm," by the ultra- liberals, who pro|)hesied the 
return to absolutism. D'Azeglio, hitherto known as the ''wounded 
of Vicenza," now became "eoitui" of Moncalieri, and the facing of 
Austrian cannon was child's play in comparison with the courage 
needed to dictate and sign nnder the king's signature that pro- 
clumatiou. 
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succumbed ; in Germany, the brief fever-dream of 
liberty had faded ; the Cain-braiided Republic of France 
was drifting on to suicide ; England, self-centred, while 
quietly taking measures to prevent a reproduction of 
" Napoleonic ideas," gave Austria clearly to understand 
that " no second holy alliance was possible." " Des- 
potism was indeed holding high carnival in Europe, 
in 1850. But the young, stem king, who was never 
seen to smile, declined to take part in the masquerade. 
Once the peace signed, the clouds lifted. It was some- 
thing to live under the only constitutional nile of the 
Peninsula, said the liberals. " It's a great thing to 
find an asylum under the Italian sky within sound of 
the Si," said Lombards and Venetians, Sicilians and 
Neapolitans and Romans ; " it is but fair that while we 
accept the benefits we should respect the laws of hospi- 
tality." The presence of these exiles, intelligent, cul- 
tured men who had sacrificed their all for liberty, served 
to keep ever present to the Piedmontese the story of 
the past, the hopes for the future ; so the Government 
hai^ breattiing-time to meditate reforms, to reorganize 
the army, to restore its finance, and to gird up ita loins 
for a never-ending, still -beginning confiiet with the 
Church, by no means tenninat«d at the present moment. 
"When Garibaldi arrived in Italy, he freut quietly to 
Nice without saying " by your leave." Refusing all 
public demonstrations, he returned to the coasting trade 
with the chief ports of the Mediterranean as quietly as 
though the twenty years of storm and of adventure 
• See Note U. 
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had never intervened. When on shore, his liie was sin- 
gularly simple and methodic. He lived in a cottage by 
the Lazzaretto, belonging to the cousin who had taken 
charge of his two boys after their grandmother's death." 
Menotti attended the royal military college ; of Ric- 
ciotti he himself took entire charge, wasliing the squeal- 
ing urchin every day under the pump, and teaching him 
to write by tracing copies in pencil on carefully ruled 
paper. Up with the lark, he walked for four houra 
with his gun over the mountains; dined at twelve; slept; 
played at bowls with auy one who chanced ; paid every 
day a visit to Tei'esita, his daughter, adopted by his old 
friends the Deideri ; came in the evening up to the 
" Garibaldi house " rented by the Englisli lady — whose 
guests we were — to whom he was engaged, to listen to 
her wondrous music and play at draughts. A quiet, 
thoughtful, unpretending gentleman was the first im- 
pression he made on you, fairly up in the poUtics of 
the day, with a very decided opinion on the burning 
questions of the hour — the suppression of monastic cor- 
porations.t the participation of Sardinia in the Crimean 

" Tbe house where Garilialdi was bom has been ilestroyed to build 
tbs new pier ; the ea-callud Qaribaldi house, with its orange groves 
and olive terrace on the " Lazzaretto," has been swept away for n 
house and park of a.German baron ; but this cottage still esisla, and, 
with the rocks where we used to go " oysteritig," is aU 1 could find 
in 18S8 that reminded me of Garibaldi at Nice. 

t This question wnB far more serious than that of the Riccardi 
law. The king, while staanch in defending tiia kingclom from 
ecclesiastical encroachments, was n true prince of the IIoubc of 
Bavoy, and, though by no means a mystic tike his father, was a 
devoted son of holy mother Chorch. He persisted in carrying on 
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war agaioat Bussia. He was of Cattaneo's opinion, that 
Italy should lose no opportunity to imfur) the Italian 

negolintioDB willi llie holy sec. His miiiiEtere had warned him that 
the attempt was htipelesB, still the king sent three prelates (the 
Archbishop of Qenoa aud the Bishops of Moriana and Annec;) lo 
Rome to make a lost ftttempt. The result was worthy of Rome. 
On the veij day that tlie law, a copy of which had been sent lo 
Rome, was presented lo the House, the king received a letter 
from his prelates containing a total relnsal on Uio part of tlie 
pope. The king wae so disturbed that Battazzi could scarcely 
succeed in calming him. A few days later, receiving a letter of 
MTere reproof from Monsignor Charvaz, ho wrote the followbg 
ch«racteri»tio letter: — 

" Mt deab Lauarmora, — Since I saw you this morning, I have 
received another letter from Mone. Charvaz with severe reproaches. 
I see that the affair is becoming serious, and that I shall be the 
only sufferer, because I know well what all of you do when you 
&ud yourselves in a fix — you leave me in the lurch (et moi je 
rale rlani la eauet). My mother and my wife continue to repeat 
that they are dying of griof through my fault. You can understand 
how pleaaant this must be to me ; and now tliey will have to 
learn the rest. After Rattazzi's words I thought that all serious 
difficulty would be over, and that there was a half-agreement with 
the prelates and with Rome. But how different is tfie easel lu 
one word : I do what I can ; we shall see how it all ends ! Answer 
yonr very affectionate Victor Emuascel." 

This letter was written in December. On January 12, the king's 
mother, Uaria Teresa, died ; on tbe 21st, his queen, Maria Adelaide ; 
on February 12, the well-beloved Duke of Genoa, the king's only 
brother. One can easily understand the king's state, the advan- 
tage taken by the pope, the bishoiiti, and all the higher clergy, to 
work upon his feelings to convince him that tliia was Heaven's 
judgment for his sacrilege. The clergy even offered to jiay the snm 
which would result from the suppression of the monasteries. Cavour 
resigned. It was expected that the king would summon the 
reactionary Revel ; he summoned inateod General Giacomo Durando, 
who could not socceed in forming a minisliy. D'Azeglio, who had 
not supported the suppression, deeming it inopportune, for the first 
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flag OQ any battle-field that should recall to the remem- 
brance of European nations the fact of her political and 
military existence. And wliile Piedmont was preparing 
for or engaged in the Crimean war,* he not only dis- 
countenanced revolutionary attempts which might 
hamper or harass the Government, hut wrote several 
curt denials of revolutionary proclamations purporting to 
bear his name. Despite however his refusal to lend his 
name to insurrections or attempts at insurrections, Gari- 
baldi was ever ready to take part in any enterprise that 
offered a fair prospect of benefiting Italy, or even any 
.single patriotic Italian. 

In the month of August, 1855, Sir James Hudson com- 

wrote him one of the most magnificent letters on record, entreating 
him DOt to take a step further on the Tatal pntb. " Piedmont will 
Buffer SQjthing, except to he replaced under the priestly yoke. No, 
per Dio t look what the intrlguen of friars with the Queen of Spain 
to induce her to sign a shameful coii(7ordat have reduced her to. 
The same intrigues ruined James Stuart, Charles X., and many 
others. Maeatft ! yuu kuow that many things I foretold have 
happened ; believe me now. It Lb not a question of religion, hut of 
interests. Amadeus H. disputed Uiirty years with Rome, and con- 
quered ; let your roajeatj be firm, and victory will be youre also. 
Dont be angry with me. This my act is the act of a loyal man, a 
futhfiil tuhject, a tnio friend." 

The king recalled Cavonr. On May 22, the Senate approved the 
lawwjth53yeaaagAinBt42nayRi inlhehonse,hy 95agaiQet23; and 
on Hay 29 the king set his signature to the law with good grace. 
Carour on tliat same day, mindful of SantaroEa's deaih-hed, sent for 
Padre Giacomo, making him promise to administer the Sacraments 
when the time should come. The news that the law on monasteries 
was passed was received throughout Piedmont with exulting joy. 
" This is a victory indeed," said Garibaldi, and from that day dated 
hia Cavourian predilections. 
• See Note E. 
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rauaicated to Dr. Bertani a plan sot on foot by Antonio 
Fanizzi (a Modenese patriot, known and Mghly esteemed 
in England afterwards aa Sir Anthony Pauizzi, librarian 
of the British Museum) and Sir William Temple, English 
ambassador at Il^^aples, for the liberation of Settembrini 
and other victims of Bourbon perjury, requesting him 
to suggest a fitting person to undertake the enterprise." 
Without making any promise either to Hudson or 
Panizzi, who came to Genoa on purpose, Bertani invited 
Garibaldi and Medici to dinner, and just as he would 
have agreed to take a walk afterwards, the general 
promised his leadership, and laid down certain very 
simple plans to ensure success. 

The fde of Tkanet, a steamer purchased in England by 
English subscription, was wrecked oB' Yarmouth ; three 
of the sailors perished, and a considerable time elapsed 
before the money from the insurance office could be 
obtained. In February of 185G, Garibaldi came to 
England to see Fanizzi, to purchase a cutter for the 
transport of material from Genoa to Caprem, and to 
see Ricciotti entrusted to my care. The honoured, 
I may say worshipped, guest of my father in Ports- 
mouth, there was not a man, woman, or child about the 
liouse or shipyard who was not in love with him : 
" Simple, so kind to the cluldi'en and the servants," said 
the home people ; " Knows all about a ship, how to 

" All the correspondence between the "galley ulaves" in tha 
fortreM and tlieir would-be liberators, the letters of Sir Jamen 
lludfton, Garibaldi, Medici, and Punizzi to Bertani, with eiaot account 
ur the money, PnnlzKi'H receipts for the suug returned, etc., ore care- 
fully preserved in the Bertani archives. 
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build lier and how to sail her," said the shipwrighta. 
Having finished his business he returned to Genoa, to i 
the great surprise of Panizzi, who expected another visit 
from him in London. To a letter of his complaining of 
the "captain's" singular conduct, Eertani, who knew 
him thoroughly, writes — 

" Garibaldi was here yesterday, and in now at Nice. You 
lost nothing in misBJng his second visit. He is a man of 
action, and not at all adapted for negotiations and piujccta, 
We have only to say to him, 'We are ready ;' he will be 
at hia post to the minnte." 

And for one entire year Garibaldi kept free from any 
other engagement, writing from time to time to Bertani, 
" I hope that I shall be in Genoa in ten or fifteen 
days. If convenient, wait for me ; if not, write and I 
will come instantly." At that date it had been decided , 
tliat Bertani in person, Eosaliuo Pile, and Carlo Fisocane 
should accompany Garibaldi. The English subscribera, 
among whom were Mrs. Gladstone, Lord and Lady 
Holland, Lord Overden, and others, had willingly con- 
sented to a second trial. The poor prisoners in the 
galleys expected their deliverance night after night, and 
with cool and dignified resignation prepared to risk all 
save their honour " to recover their liberty. Suddenly 
Sir .James Hudson enjoins on Beitani to sxispend every- 
thing, and on July 29 Panizzi writes, "The commercial 

• What they perBiatentlj refuBed to do, even at the BUggestiotiH of 
Sir William Temple and I'Hiiizzi, was to demand an smneBty from 
I he perjured King of Naples. Some of Sellenibriiii's Icllerfi JuBlify- 
iiig the motives for tliis ri^fii^nl du credit tu luly atid to huniauity. 
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Hpeciilations on which w& have entered must he for 
the time suspended." These were the orders of Sir 
William Temple, who seems to have counted upon 
a general amnesty ; he was at that time dangerously ill, 
and shortly afterwards died. The money given by the 
English subscribers was never withdrawn by them, but 
distributed by Panizzi among the prisoners when they 
were liberated in 1859. It is a fact worthy of notice 
that Sir James Hudson, the fervent admirer of Cavour 
and the whole of tbe motlerate party, should have put 
the affair into the hands of Bertani, a staimch member 
of the republican party, instead of applying to the 
Neapolitan compatriots of Settembrini in Turin, men 
with health, wealth, and leisure at their disposal, 
fervent monarchists even as the prisoners were. Hud- 
son's clear, pi-aetical English eye saw most things in 
their right light. He knew that if ease, liberty, and life 
were to be risked and dangers to be confronted, it was to 
the republicans, and not to the moderates, that he must 
apply." Only once did Garibaldi refer to the year spent 
in devising plans for the liberation of the IfeapoUtan 
prisoners. It was when, in 1860, he saw Tuerio and 
other " ex-galley slaves " remain siiated in the House to 
refuse the eight days' grace proposed for Nice, before 
the fatal vote should be forced on her. Then, turning 
to Bertani with a quiet irony that was all his own, 
"Friend," quoth be, "when you asked me to liberate 
those galley-slaves, did I hesitate ? Look at tbat 
deputy, pallid and grey — that's Poerio ; he does not 
• SeenoMF. 
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rise to give us the eight days' grace demanded. But 
who reckons on gratitude ? We are ready to do just 
the same thing over again if the chance is offered to v 
are we not ? " And three weeks afterwards, at the head . 
of his Thousand, despoiled of his birthplace and of bia 
mother'a grave, he steamed out of Genoa to liberate 
ten millions of Poerio's aud Settembrini's country- 

A letter from General Coaenz to Giorgio Palavicini 
in that same year of 1856 announces — 

" That tbe eonth ia ready for rising, but arms are 
wanting; that GaribaMiis iiraong the warmest promoters- 
has visited tlie sU-aaiers and approved of tliem ; bat arms 
and money ar? indispensable. All accept the programme of 
nni6oatioa and independence of the country." 

From his letters to ourselves in that year we could 
quote passages showing that his desire to do something 
for his country was only kept within bounds by his 
fear of doing mote harm than good. 

"Thanks for what yon tell me of Ripari," he writec, 
referriug to another plan made for liberating the prisonerB 
from the papal dungeons. "If I can do the very least 
thing for those priaontrs, yon have only to indicate it, aud 
1 will go in for any enterprise to free those unfortunate 
brothers of ours." 

But failure after failure followed every attempt. A 
revolution organized in Sicily by Crispi and Nicola 
Fabrizi and Rosalino Pilo very nearly succeeded ; but 
Baron Francesco Bentivegua. surprised and disarmed. 
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was shot on December 23, evea as hia companion 
Spinuzza at Cefalii ; while Agesilao Milano, who, 
during a review, had sprung upon King Bomba with 
hia liaj'onet, which broke against the shirt of mail 
which the tyrant wore, waa also shot in Naplea on 
Jannary 25. 

The Carlo III. steam- frigate, laden with anna and 
soldiers for the suppression of the Sicilian revolution, 
was blown up; fifty soldiers perished, a greater number 
atill were wounded ; the gas was extinguished in the 
entire city of Naples, the royal family paralyzed with 
terror, still the population did not atir. The hope of 
those who had hoped againat hope began to flag; Medici 
refused to listen to auy further projects ; Bertani himself 
was disheartened. 

And when Carlo Pisacane and Rosalino I'ilo, having 
secured Mazzini's adhesion to a fresh project for revo- 
lutionizing the south, appealed to Garibaldi, he for the 
first time gave a point-blank refusal. I could not 
believe tliis when it was told to me, and my letter to 
the general probably expressed my surprise. He 
answers on February 3, 1857 — 

" SlETEK BELOTRD, 

" Whatever happens, I never meant to vei yon, 
and shonld be grieved at heart if 1 have done bo. Yoa 
certainly have uo need of tenderness, and I am far from 
wasting it on yon. But what you can't binder me from 
saying is the truth. Well, I love you, whicii matters 
very little to you — I love you for myself and for my boy 
and for Italy, which I idolize and venemte above all 
earthly thti:gs. As to principlea, Jessie, I know that yoar 
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opinioii of your brother la even too liig;h. Well, I can 
aaeare jon, that if Garibaldi was sure to be foUowod by 
& goodly number on presenting himself with a flng on 
the Geld of action to his country, with even a slight 
probability of success, oh, Jesnie mine, can you doubt that 
I shonld rush forward, with feverish joy, to realize the 
idea of my whoie life, even knowing that the reward 
awaiting me should be the most atrocious martyrdom ? If 
yon doubt me, you must know me but ill after all. Sister, 
I say with pride, that I dare take rank with the stanncbest 
of Italian patriots, and in writing this, my conscience telia 
me that I am not makzug a vain boast. My life all spent 
for Italy is witness ; to unsheathe a sword for her is tbe 
Paradise of my belief [ my wife, my childi-en, the desire for 
rest, nothing has ever betn able to restrain me from fighting 
for the holy cause. I will asy one thing more^that all acd- 
anyof the movements directed by 'your friend,'* although 
disapprored of by me, would have had one follower more 
if I had found myself on the spot. IE I do not offer my- 
self as chief of an attempt, it is because I see no probability 
of success, and you know enough of my past life to admit 
that I too understand something of daring enterprises. 

" One word about Piedmont. In Piedmont there is an 
army of -10,000 men and an ambilious king; these aru 
elements for an initiative and for success in which the 
majority of Italians believe to-day. Let your friend for 
niah similar elements, and show a little more practicability 
than he hae done hitherto, and we will bless him also iind 
follow him with fervour. On the other hand, if Piedm 
hesitate and prove herself uneqnal to the mission which 
we believe her called upon to fulfil, we shall repudiate 
her. Let any ooe, in short, commence the holy war with 
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temerity even, and yon will see your brother first npon 
the battle-field. Fifflit, I aay, and I am with the fighter; 
but, Bister mine, I will not say to the Ibilians, 'Arise.' 
jost to give the curs (amaglia) food for laug^htev. This 
is frauk epeaking, is it noti' I shall remain at Genoa 
for a few days, then return to Nice, und go to Sardinia 
towards the end of the month. There and everywhere 
oommand yonr brother, 

" G. GiBIBALDl." 

I have translated the letter literally, to show his way 
of writing to " his sisters in the faith," who must have 
been "softies" indeed to mistake his patriotic outpour- 
ings for personal tenderness to themselves ; • they were 
but epistles to believers who, from his point of view, 
needed enlightenmentandencouragement or admonition. 

In the following May,Pi8acane and his noble pioneers 
went forth, with a very fair chance and unwavering 
faith, to arouse the population of Naples. Mazzini, 
who spent tlie greater part of that year in Genoa, all 
but succeeded in seining ships, arms, and ammunition, 
and sending them to the insurgents. A mere accident. 

" A nninber of JetterH more or less "tender" from Garibaldi 
to a German lady have lately been tranalBtod into English from 
ihe lady's own German version, and it is most amusing to see the 
perfect good faith with which nhe considers them "love-letters." 
The aggrieved wonderment that he should " once have entruBted 
her "ith a delicate mission to Messina," and, on her returning safe 
and sound after a ttagic-comio failure, greeted her with only a 
" yon are finely out of It," is very funny. Once roan or woman, 
countryman or foreigner, had professed their devotion to Italy, 
Garibaldi took Ihem at their word, using them when and where 
they might be useful to the " cause." He had a special method of 
tue own for pressing the juice from the grapes and casttug away the 
ckinsl 
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such as befel Garibaldi in 1 860, prevented the boats laden 
with arms and ammunition from reaching the steamer 
of which Pisacane intended taking the loan. Fisacane 
pressed on alone to Naples, saw the conspirators tliere, 
approvetl their plans, returned to Genoa, and with 
Nicotera, "Falcone and fourteen' cliosen men embarked on 
board the Cagliari* seizing the command; and again the 
boats laden with arms failed to meet the steamer, though 
commanded by Itosalino Filo, whose name is a guarantee 
that neither courage nor good-will was wanting. Still 
Pisacane steamed on to the island of Ponza, liberated 
the prisoners there, and aped on to Sapri, where the 
Neapolitans were to join him ^lith bands of insurgents. 
A telegram penned in commercial language was also 
fatally delayed. The npsliot was that Pisacane, on reach- 
ing Sapri, was cut to pieces, with Falcone and a number 
of his men. Nicotera, left for dead upon the scene of 
carnage and flung into a hltby dungeon, by his audacity 
and presence of mind in making an impromptu trans- 
lation of the instructions in cypher found on PiSacane's 
corpse, put hia judges off the scent as far as the majority 
of the survivors was concerned. Condemned to death, 
and the sentence commuted to the galleys for life, 
he continued from hia subterraneous prison to keep 
alive the spirit of revolt among his countrymen, who 
thence from time to time received satirical injunctions 
" to avenge the death of Pisacane," " to fish him out of 
the ditch where they were leaving him to rot." f 



• See note G. 
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Whether Garibaldi, by aiding that expedition with his 
uniivalled skill and unique fortune, might have ensured 
its success, is still a moot question; certain it is that 
the grief and remorae engendered by Pisacane's fate, 
the indignation excited by the trials at Naples where 
numbers were condemned to death and the galleys for 
life, paved the way for the success of the Thousand. 
Garibaldi, after the failure, kept scrupulous silence ; 
Cavour, taking time by the forelock, flinging legal and 
moral seniples to the winds, managed to get a sentence 
of death passed on Mazzini. This was to ingratiate 
himself with the French emperor, who, in common with 
other European despots, trembled at the very name of the 
apostle of Italian unity. The French emperor and his 
minister had persistently demanded the suppression of 
Mazzini's organ, the Italia del Popolo, published in 
Genoa. Day after day it was sequestrated ; at one time 
there were five gercnti (the responsible figure-heads) in 
the prisons of San Andrea. Brought to trial, they were 
unanimously acquitted'; but, as the royal procurator 
boasted, " Let the jury acquit at leisure ; God Himself 
cannot annul the months of preventive imprisonment 
that I have inflicted." Kattazzi having resigned, Cavour 
succeeded him aa minister of the interior, just at the 
moment wlien Orsini's attempt had worked up the 
emperor's fears to a state of frenzy.* The demands 
he made, and the terms in which they were presented, 
were so oifeneive that Victor Emmanuel wrote to his 
envoy at the court of the Tuileries. 
* See Note H, 
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" Tell the emperor, in whatever tcrma you think fit, that 
this is not the way to treat a faithful ally. Tell him that 
1 have never suffered violence from any one ; that the path 
of honour which I follow is stainlesa ; that in qnestionH of 
honour I answer only to God and my people ; that for 
850 years we have held our heads high, and that no human 
being shall make us how them.''* 

A few months later, towards the end of July, Cavour 
and Napoleon had their famous interview at Plombiferea, 
where they set their heads together to find a pretext for 
waging war against Austria ; for dividing Italy into four 
separate states — the kingdom of Northern Italy under 
the House of Savoy, the pope in Rome with the 
surrounding territory, the rest of the Papal States with 
Tuscany to form the kingdom of Central Italy, Naples 
and its territory to remain untouched ; the four Italian 
states to form a confederation of which the presidency 
was to be offered to the pope. It was not fixed who 
should be the future sovereigns of Naples and Tuscany, 
though the emperor manifested his wish that Murat 
should occupy the throne of his father, and was infinitely 
pleased at Cavour's su^stion that the Duchess of 
Parma should for a time at least reign over Florence. In 
return for his proffered assistance, the emperor demanded 
Savoy and tlie province of Nice and the hand of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel's daugliter Clotilde, sixteen years old, for 
Prince Napoleou, Tliis was a tender point with Ix)uis 
Napoleon, to whom all Europe had refused a royal bride. 
Under the terror of the Orsini attempt, he promised 
more than he meant to perform ; but Cavour secured 
• See Note I. 
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himseli' against the chances of iznperial backsliding. Of 
eourae, Cavour could not pledge himself to any of these 
concessions, but in his letter to the king from Baden he 
strongly advocated tliem all, and returned to Turin in 
the seventh heaven of delight, anxious to conciliate 
Napoleon to the uttermost. He had already given 
instructions to the Iiiteudente at Genoa, to reduce 
Mazzini's monitor, the Italia del Popolo. to sdence, 
promising to use all the means in Iiis power, even 
illegal ones. • 



• " To snppress the Italia del Popolo," he writea, " would be a 
regular coup d'etat ; bat I have written to the iDtendent-geaeral at 
Genoa to wage mortal warfare, without troubling himself as to 
the perfect legality of the means employed to attain tlie end. Hie 
Prince de la Tour d'Aurergne ntmnta ■a\mR ttiis mesBiire as a 
manifestation sgainst Majzini, hut this does not Heem necessary to 
me, as, in the trial which will commence within h few days at Qenoa, 
the public minister will simply demand tlutt a death -sentenue be 
passed on Mazzini. It cannot be denied that this is a far more 
energetic manifeelation than the mere arbitrary suppression ol a 
newspaper. Will you make Ihia dear to Walewaki. It is of the 
highest importance, not only for us, but for France. As the court of 
Genoa is to pronounce the deathruenlence on Maizbi, any measDre 
which would set public opinion against ua might render doubtful a 
resnltto which both our governments must attach an immense value. 
Uaxzini once condemned, we shall have a better chance against the 
Jtalia del Pi'polo. . . . Among the accused who will be brought up 
before the court wil] be Advocate Savi, the chief editor of the news- 
paper. Although we have the moral conviction that he is one of 
the chief anUiors of the events, unfortunately there are scarcely any 
legal proofs, and the public prosecutor does not dissimulate that his 
task will be ilifBcult and success doubtful. Now, if the judges are 
ever so little put about, it is to be feared that, tailing more account 
of noatetial than moral facts, they will absolve Savi, which would be 
Iconfew, extremely vexing," ("Cbiala," vol. ii. p. fi27, etirg.). 

VOL. III. L 




A series of letters to the Intendente of Genoa and to 
the Marquis Villamarina, Sardinian minister in Paris, 
may be read with advantage by those who might demur 
about the application of the word "unscrupulous" to 
Cavour and his acts. To conspire with public ministers 
and judges to secure a death-sentence before a trial had 
commenced, and to boast of so doing to a foreign poten- 
tate, surely surpasses the limits allotted to the minister 
of a despot, still more to the minister of a constitu- 
tional sovereign. He succeeded in his efforts to his 
heart's content, although from the trial it resulted 
clearly that the intention of the conspirators bad been 
solely and simply to seize ships, arms, and ammunition 
for the insurgent Neapolitans — that but one man at the 
Diamond Fort had fallen a casual victim — and this 
after Mazzini, himself in Genoa, had issued orders for the 
suspension of the attempt. The court of Genoa passed 
sentence of death on Mazzini and three other Genoese, 
while numbers were condemned to the galleys for life, 
for ten years, or less. " The emperor seems content 
with us," writes Cavour, "but still that Italia del Pojmlo 
is a thorn in our side." Fifty times it was sequestrated, 
yet, with all its editors and writers in prison or in exile, 
it still lived on. Freah writers like Civinini consented 
to live in garrets, while " figure-heads " were always 
forthcoming ready to go to prison as often as the fisco 
ordered their arrest. Naturally, the court of the King of 
Kaples could not lag behind constitutional Piedmont. 
Nicotera and six survivors of Pisacane's expedition 
were condemned to death at Salerno, numbers to the 
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galleys, a still larger number to imprisonment in irons. 
At length Cavour's heart was rejoiced by the cessation of 
the lialia dA Fopolo in Genoa ; but his joy was of short 
duration, as the newspaper Pcnsiero ed Azione, printed 
in London, obtained an immense clandestine circulation 
in Italy. Saffi, Karl Blind, Herzen, all the celebrated 
European, and of course Italian revolutionists contri- 
buted ; and on November 15, in an article entitled " The 
Piedmontese Monarchy and Ourselves," Mazzini gave to 
the incredulous multitude the outlines of the treaty of 
Plombieres. " Yet you believe," he added, " that you can 
obtain unity, liberty, and independence from an alliance 
between imperial France and Piedmont. The very 
utmost that is contemplated is an enlarged Piedmont 
and a French government in other parts of Italy." In 
the following numbers of 1858 he went into further 
details, actually predicting the peace of Villafranca as a 
second Campoformio which would abandon the betrayed 
Venetian provinces and a portion of Lombardy to Austria. 
For the first time the party of action was openly 
broken into two distinct factions. Garibaldi, who had 
been summoned to Turin in the early part of December, 
informed his most intimate friends, that it was bia 
intention to phice his sword at the service of the King 
of Piedmont, to promote by eveiy means in bis power 
the king's dictatorship. Cuneo, who had returned to 
Montevideo, had urged Mm to rejoin his friends there. 

"No," writes Garibaldi; "you know how duar to me 
is the canso of that Government. I bLouM not make any 
conditions if 1 fuuud myself able to return to yon, bat I 
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cannot ; nor can I ia writing tell jon the rencon. I am 
devoting myself entirely to agriculture, I dig fi'om niom- 
ing till night. I find — and a good discovery it ia, too — 
that a spade-bath is the best remedy for those pains from 
which you know I suffer ao. In the two lines I enclose for 
Aiigelo, you will see that oar hopes of redemption are well 
fonnded. Very booh I hope to tell you more. If fate 
should guide thee home, i-emembei- that here is the brother 
of thy heart." 

" One winter day," writes Dr. Bertani, " Garibaldi 
entered my consulting-room ; his face was radiant, hia 
voice was broken with emotion, as, extending his arms, he 
exclaimed, ' This time we shall do it ! I have been satisfied 
in high places. I am authorized to tell my friends to 
hold themselves ready. We must be all united, if w 
to make Italy; hence I count on you and on your help.' 
'What of the French ?' I asked, still holding his hand 
afEectionately. ' The more there are of ns, the less of them 
will be wanted.' Then he told me of the conversations 
held in 'high places,' of his unlimited faith 
national armament, and other splendid things. For that 
generoas and simple soul, the mere announcement that a 
great undertaking was aimed at seemed a guarantee that 
the means provided would be sufficient and efficaciona. 
He was wearied ont by the failures of late years, yet still 
fnll of trust in the enthusiasm of the people. 
In fancy's vision, he already saw battalions of citizens 

Lshing onwards with irresistiblo impetus ; Italy redeemed 



by the prowess of hei 
' We must be all united and all armed, if w 
ourselves. When we are all soldiers, soi 
we shall be able to fight for liberty, but i 
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realities, uor had Cuvoui intentionally deceived him. 
From the meeting of Plombieres until October, he had, 
through La Farina," carried on hia " underground 

• Cavoar's conduct at the congresa, the reception pven to the 
king in England, the continuons failures of the revolutionists, had 
BO diBanimated tlie party that when Manin, the ex-dictator of 
Venice, and Giotto Palbvicini, martyr of tJie Spielberg, raised 
the cry of Italy and Victor Emmanuel, Cavour saw that the hour 
wss come for him to profit by the vast conspiratorial organization 
of Mazzini, which survived nil failure ; and in this he was aided 
principally hy the Sicilian es-repuhlican, ex-Mazzinian, La Farina, a 
native of Messina, exiled in 1837, minister of puhlic instruction in 
1848, of war in 1819 at Palermo. He had been one of the moi;t 
ardent supporters of the Republic and unity up to 1853. In 1855, 
he returned to Piedmont, signing the protest with the other exiles 
against the pretensions of Murat Ai^r an interview with Cavour, 
be, availing himself of the aforeBaid conspiracy, transfurmed it into 
a Cavourinn party. Of coarse, Cavour did not iipire ; nay, told La 
Farina that if he failed and was discovered, he should deny him like 
Peter. After Pisacane's expedition in June, 1857, La Farina had 
it all his own way. When Oaril)aldi consented to Income vice-presi- 
dent of the association, the new army had found its general. 
Qariboldi was induced to give in his adhesion by Felice Foresti, ■'.£. 
to follow Piedmont on to Ihe field, if she unsheathed her sword 
without pjeilging himself not to nnsheathe his own in the interim. 
Hedici and Pasi (the former was, the latter iv, first aide-de-camp to 
the Iting), with Berlani and Cixio, refused adhesion, because Uiey 
believed Cavour's programme to be restricted to an enlarged 
Piedmont, a confederation of Italian states, tlic unitarian programme 
not being clearly accepted by Pollavicbi and Manin. Mnnin, who 
liad raised the war-cry in 1848, " Venice and St. Mark ! " conld 
never utterly renounce his federal predilections. In a letter quoted 
in the North Britith Bevieu', he says distinctly, " I ask for inde- 
pendence and uitifieati'oti. 1 say unification, and not union or unity, 
because the word unity would seem to exclude the federative form, 
Ihe word union the unitarian form. Unification may be federative 
or nnitarian, tlie unitarian may be either monarchical or republican, 
the federative con only he republican. A confedeiative monarcliy 
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organization " with success. War ogainst Austria was 
to be made during the spring of 1859, with or without 
Napoleon, with the connivance, the consent, or the 
displeasure of England. On this head the king and 
Cavour were agreed,* as the latter doubted exceedingly 
whether Napoleon would really intervene until the first 
blow was struck. Struck it must be, but how force 
Austria to be first to strike ? That too had been 
arranged at Plombieres ; t and from the secret instruc- 

18 but a cODfederadon of princee against their subjects. See 
Germanj." "No," said MaMini; " Utiita; one republican Italy 
or one njonarchicnl luly. A federation would lead uh back to the 
republics of the Middle Ages." He set his face as unflinchingly gainst 
this compromiae aa ho had done against the proposed confederation 
of princes in 1859. " Who endures wins," came true in his case. 

• Any one familiar with the " reminiBcences," " biographies," of 
the principal French and English statesmen of 1855 to 1859 will 
admit that to one and all Cavom' bad declared that Piedmont miut, 
could, and would make war against Austria. " Within three years 
we shall have the war, tlie good war," he said, aft«r the congress ; 
and in December, 1856, to Mr, Odo Ruasell, who, .taken aback 
by bis vehemence, reminded him how Auxtria could take her time, 
ruin Piedmont financially, and that, in case she attacked, all Europe 
would be against her, ho answered, " Bat I shall force Austria to 
declare waragainst us." " When ? " Mr. Ilussell asked. " About 
the first week in May." And he did force her even earlier, i.e. the 
third week in April 

t " The emperor," writes Cavour to the king, " was at a losa for 
a preteit, seeing tbat.aa long aa French troops were at Rome, he 
could not pretend tliat Austria ahonld withdraw hers from Ancona 
and Bologna ! " Cavour found this "just," and they took a " walk " 
through the map of Italy without success, hailing bi) e/iamv at Massa 
and Carrara (naiM netu tn doutet), "and there we discovered what we 
needed. In tJiose unhappy provinces, an address of tlio inhahitaiits, 
offering themselves to and reclaiming tlie protn^tion of Victor 
Eramanuel, must be provoked; be will decline, of course, but may 
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tiona sanctioned by Cavour on Ot^tober 19, 18o9, we 
take the leading points. 

" Given a day to be fixed (say May 1, 1859), two 
battalioua of the line, two companies of berHaglisri, four 
pieces of cannon, will liappeti to be at Spezia. On the 
last night of April, Masua and Carrara will revolt, seize 
the anthorlties of the Duke of Modcna, disarm the garrteon. 
An aj-med band of tbree hundred men, led by Garibaldi, 
moving from Sarzana and Lerici, will join tbe insurgents, 
cross the Apennines, where another band from Pontremoli 
will join them, and all enter Parma at 3 p.m. If the 
garrison of the duke come out to give them battle, the 
conapirators within will seize the arsenal. In case of 
defeat, all to retreat on the Apennines ; if victorious, to 
march rapidly on Reggio and Modeca. The Piedmonteae 
9 to ignore everything) will occupy 
I tbe pretext of protecting its fron- 
nies of the line and a few carbineers 
lapy the passes of the Apennines, 
ostensibly to defend them from the Anstrians, in reaUty 
t« give a hand to Parma if successful. If the Austrians 
have cut off the insni^cnts from Hcggio and Modena, 
Garibaldi, recroseing the Apennines, will descend on 
PiHtoja, and possibly pnsh on to Bologna. On May '2, the 
' friends ' in Venetian Lombardy will cut tbe telegraph- 
improve the occanon by addressing a haughty note to the Duke of 
Modena who, sure of Aaetria'n support, would answer impertinently. 
On which the king would occupy MasB», and tlie war would begin. 
Hia emperor was enchanted, as the duke had Dot recogiUKed any 
sovereign who bad reigned in Fmcce since 1830, behcved that 
England would not object," etc. Cavonr's ingenious " chancing on 
Hassa " will not liavo taken in Victor Emmanuel, who knew that 
two unsucceRsfuI altempts hud been made there by Mazzini to 
arouse revolution, and ttius force the Piedmontese troops to enter 
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wires, break np the rftilroads, set fire to the proyisii 
stores, forage, and war-material of tbo Austriana. ( 
the 4th, a portion of the Sardinian fleet will hind & ] 
namber of soldiers in Liv-orno, on tbo pretext that the 
inanrrectionary movemeiits in Lninigiana and Pontremoli 
may lead to Anstrian occupation. Should all SQCceed, 
part of the forces under Ulloa to cross the Po into 
Venetia ; Garibaldi to fling biraselE into the Mai-chcs, 
No mixtnre of insurrectionary bauds with the regulars. 

The material and money needed for the several 
months — Decem"ber, January, Februaiy, March, April 
— ^proposed, is accepted with the whole plan by Cavour. 
Thifl plan met with Garibaldi's full approbation. Early 
in December he came by direct summons from Cavour 
to Turin ; afterwards, at Genoa, saw Bertani and other 
friends. On December 21, he named Medici his repre- 
sentative for the organization of bersaglieri to be chosen 
from the national guard, and addre.ssed the following 
letters to La Farina : — 



" Aa I moat atart to-morrow for Caprera, I have charged 
Idedici with the orgauiiatiou of the companiea of bersaglieri 
to be chosen from the national guard, which was agreed 
upon by the minister. Asanredly things will pass alt our 
hopes, and I count thus on forming a powerful auiiliary 
to our army. Let funds be sent at once to Genoa, and 
the organization will begin immediately. The minister's 
idea of enrolling the Lombarda in the present levy 
will produce a marvellous effect. With regard to our 
armament, while maintaining the utmost secrecy of which 
the circDmstaaces admit, I think that it ought to be mads 
on the largest possible scale, and be this time not inferior 
to the infallibly gigantic impetus of the populations. 
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" The tidings that I receive from the different pro' 
are etupendous; all desire a military dictatorship [sic], 
rivali-ies and parties disajipear, and yon can asBure our 
friend (Cavour) that he is omnipotent. I think it 
necessary that the king should assnme the command of 
the army; let those who think he is incapable chatter on. 
His leadership would silence the jcalonsies and bickerings 
which are nufortnnately too common amongst ns. Ho 
knows by this time what individuals to summon i-onnd 
him. All are convinced of the necessity of military 
dictatorship; for God's sake, then, let it be nnlimited. I 
enjoin upon the Tuscans and the Lombards to abstain, at 
whatever cost, from inopportune movements." 

And in another letter to the same ; 

"Italy is rich in money and in men. Cavour can do 
all, let him do something more than all ; our enemies and 
his will reproach him more for what he does not do than 
for what he does badly. Let the organization of the 
bersaglieri corps be made on a gigantic scale ; we can 
never do enough," 

Nothing ticcurred to damp tlie exultation which filled 
Garibaldi's heart, and which he communicated to the 
few friends whom he could fully trust — Bertani, Medici, 
Bixio, Sacchi— yet, had he known that after their inter- 
view Cavour's hopea had received a check, he and they 
would have spent a leaa merry Christmas than that of 
1858, probably the merriest of all their lives. 

In June, during his stay in Baden, Cavour had seen the 
crown prince of Prussia, Manteuffel, and a number of 
Pniasian and Russian diplomats. He came away with 
fair hopes that Prussia, thirsting to regain her influence 
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in Germany, loat in 1850, would willingly see Austria 
abased. Eussla had even promised to Prince Napoleon 
a benevolent neutrality as long aa the emperor should 
not provoke dynastic changes for his own family, and 
assurancea were given by the grand duke Coustantine 
that diplomatic influence should be used to tranquilize 
Germany. True, the Tories were in power in England, 
and not the angelic Clarendon; but Hudson believed 
that they were juat as friendly to Sardinia, seeing how 
thoroughly they had taken up tlie Cagliari case, and 
snubbed Austria on every occasion for interfering in 
Italy beyond the frontiers of Venetian Lorabardy. But 
meanwhile, the King of Prussia's mind completely 
broken, the prince, promoted from lieutenant to regent, 
was brought .to look with alarm on the chances of 
European war; the Prince of Hohenzollern became 
premier ; the anti- Russian Bonin was substituted for the 
anti- Austrian Manteuffel — " une modijication, facheus^" 
writes Cavour. "What an excellent turn all political 
matters have taken in Berlin ! " writes the Prince 
Consort ; and as far as Prussia was concerned, the latter 
was right Sir Jamea, too, returns from England with 
a rueful countenance. All the ministry, Malmesbnry 
especially, take the warmest interest in Italy, but 
their hands are full of the Eastern question ; Austria 
must be kept in good humour, aa " the sword destined 
to keep Russia in check." The French emperor is 
discouraged, advises prudence ; so that the king, a moat 
prosaic believer in deeds, not words, twitted bis minister 
with his mountain-removing faith, and, in his interviews 
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with foreign ministers, n^as most guarded in his speech.* 
Cavour limited his diplomacy to the aasurance to Sir 
James that Piedmont would not strike the first blow, 
and sent instructions to Medici not to precipitate the 
summons to the Lombard conscripts.! 

While on the continent, Garibaldi approved of a new 
war-bjTun ; the liery strains of tlie soldier-poet, Goffredo 
Mameli, who died for the Kepublic in Home, were 
shelved. How speak of the Sicilian Vespers or dare Gof- 
fredo Mameli's lyric flight to Rome when the heir of 
Charlemagne and of the great Napoleon, of Napoleon 
II., King of Borne, was expected to descend from the 

* Sir James Hudi!on writes a long deRpatch about the frenzied 
bate of tbe Lombai'tls to Auetria, especially of the popular classes, 
to that Milanese nobles are alarmed, and say that if a revolution 
broke out they would have no control (hence the necessity of Pied. 
monteee intervention). " Hia Majesty," he contLDues, " uaid that the 
political horixon was threatening, but, as fnr as he wae concerned, 
the House of Snvoy would pursue its old course of loyalty to its 
engagements; and whilst be regretted certain matters in a neigh- 
bouring state, he had no hesitation in saying that neither intrigue 
nor revolution would ever be countenanced by hia country. , . . 
Count Cavour said that if people eipected that Sardinia was going to 
declare war. they were likely to be disappointed." 

t Garibaldi, in hia letter to La Farina, approving" the itupendous 
idea of including in the Sardinian levy the Lombards," alludes 
to another idea of Cavour's carried out with Euccesa— i.«. to induce 
desertions of Italian soldiers and conscripts of tbe vrnxi year's levy 
from the Austrian, Modeuese, and Formesan territories, all to be 
enrolled in the regular Piedmontese army — just the thing lo provoke 
Austria into "striking out." Later Garibaldi seems to have imagined 
that these conscripts were promised to himself, but tlus was not the 
caae. It was necessary to augment the Piedmontese levies lo the 
utmost, and prove to Europe tliat the lUliau youth subject to the 
foreigner wuh heart and soul with Piedmont. 
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Alps saviour and liberator ? Maraeli's was poetry in 
the truest, highest sense ; Mercantini'a rhymes * are sad 
doggerel, and the music is on a par. Yet even now, 
when a street-orgau grinds it in one's ears, eyes fill 
and lips are wordless, as the vision of the bright, brave 
lada shouting it as they made their last bayonet-charge, 
and ft bullet stilled the beating of their dauntless 
hearts, revives a thousand Euemories of the days that 
are no more. 

After his return from Turin and Genoa, to Caprera in 
December, Garibaldi writes to " brother Cuneo " — 

'' ThiB time we are going in for it serionaly. I am truly 
sorry joa are so far ofE. I believe a movement in Italy to 
be infallible, and such aa has not been seen for three cen- 
turies. I Bay no more; just watch the news, I don't even 
say come, or urge those who love Italy to return borne, 
because in human affairs one sees things fail which seemed 
certain, and yon are, oh 1 so far ad. Ah, brother mine, I 
thank Providence indeed for offering me yet one more 
occasion to serve my country. Once again I shall march 
at the head of oar jonth. My soul is as young as ever. 
Although I don't say to you come, I do say prepare, and 
tell all who have an Italian heart to pi-eparo also. I am 
full of couBdence in coming events. Italy will bo worthy 
of her past glories, and, even as in the past, her uprising 
will be as that of a giant in the days that are at hand." 

Amid these boundless hopes and intoxicating dreams 
the year of 1858 drew to a cloae. 

• We give a facsimile of the " Inno " as Mercantini left it with 
Bertnui for corrcctiuns. Many were made, oiid the populiir veTsiuii 
BB it finally Blauds is too well known in England to need repelitiou 
here. 
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NOTES. 

KoTB A (p. 126). — The infinite contempt felt for Loiiifl Napoleon 
in Italy by all save the cleareBt-eyed patriotB can now be scarcely 
ranlized, bat it is the explanation of mucb that Bcems incomprehensible 
in Bubseqnent Italian events. The expedition to Rome had, it wan 
believed by nioBC people, been planned by the partiiuinfi of Luuia 
Philippe, who hated a republic — by the army which loved it not. 
Qaribaldi rarely spoke of Botiaparte, BaTB to allude to his " straw tail 
wbioh anyone might act fire to." His experience of the French legion 
in Montevideo, and ofthe invaders of Rome, had not lessened his con- 
fidence that his Itoliana could any day hold their own against an equal 
number of Frenchman, to aay the least In narrating the episode of 
his encounter with the " thorough-going eh/mvin," whom be met at 
Malagrida's house at Sierra (see vol. ii. p. 61), he leaves out the pith 
of the story, which he and Basao used to relate with gusto. The 
chauvin insisted on his acknowledging that the French " bad fought 

■ derriSres ! " was Garibaldi's laconic answer. Unfortunately for prac- 
tical purposes, the Italian faith in the grandeur and nobility of the 
French people suffered no diminution. "Could such a people long 
sobmit to such a cur? Any villain could trap unsuspicious generals 
anch as Changaniior, Lamoricifere, CbamiB, or with a vena! drunken 
soldiery deluge Paris streets with blood ; but the people, how long 
would they tarry?" Mazzini, who knew the man of Stiasburg 
and Boulogne, " warned Ledm Rollb and the men of the Mountain 
to be on their guard against the treachery of the unprincipled adven- 
turer." They answered that llieir only fear was of the Whites (the 
citisen-king's partisans) ; that if the miterablx should attempt a roup 
HUtt, he would be lent off quielt^ to Uharenlon, Even after it had 
taken p1ac«, Oioberti wrote from Paris, " French aflaits are flourishing ; 
see the result of the ridiculous president's pilgrimage through the 
provinces," forgetting how he had told tlie French people at Poictiers, 
" that if they, in the exercise of their sovereignty, chose to keep 
him in power, the assembly and the constitution would be no 
obstacle ! " 

This contempt for the "adventurer," this confidence in the French 
people and in ^e permanence of their Republic, served as an incite- 
ment to the revolutionists in the rest of Kurope. The Hungarian 
leaders joined with the Italian chiefs in organizing the revolution of 
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Hilao ; Klaphanaa at Ltigano; Eossuth'a proclamation to the Hun- 
garian Boldiera amoDg the Austrian troopa (which, however, nfter the 
failure he disowned) bore his own Bignature ; tlie republican loan 
notes, passed &s current coin in Mantua, were taken up by hundreds ■ 
in Milan, quoted above par on the Genoese exchange. But facts 
are facte, even if wrought hy " adventiirere," good, bad, or in- 
different. One man, perhaps, in all Europe saw the case aa it stood, 
and that waa Carlo Cattaneo, the Duce of the Five Days of Milan, 
1848, the Sage of Castasiiola, who on December 2!), 1851, wrote a. 
letter to Carlo Pisacane, from the original of which wa give the 
following extracts: — 

" The kingdom of the Burgrava [men of routine] of every colour 
baa fallen — LaqueHia yitem fimutnmt irtrvlerunt in ipium. They 
are caught in the traps of their own police, of their owagent d'armti, 
of their own prefects. Their own priests amg the T« Deum. 
Bravo, Signor FiiUous I Bravo, Signer Oudinot I The pope treats 
you in papal fashion. 

" The second of December is somewhat Borgian in its style, minus 
dissimulation. What the man of Straaburg, of Boulogne, of Satory, 
aims at is clear as day. ' Forewarned, forearmed,' says the proverb, 
but who heeds not warning can be saved by none. 

"Can France, which was not aatlBfied with the first Napoleon, 
which dismissed Charles X. and Louis Philippe, he satisfiud for long 
without a free press, free speech, free air, willi the daily and nightly 
prospect of Cayenne and Nouka-hiva? Universal suffrage did not 
create the republic ; it created tlie assembly, the president— will 
create the emperor; the Bvrgravei proscribed it because it could not 
recall Louis Philippe. Louis Napoleon saw this later, and remedied 
the mistake by violence. And the sovereigns rub their bands. For 
what ? For having restored the empire ? But if this was ft good 
thing for them, why did ihey take so much trouble to destroy it ? 
why glorify themselves for so doing? wliy did the treaty of Vienna 
condemn lo all eternity the entire family of Napoleon ? Finding 
themselves impotent to extinguish universal revolution, they have 
evoked tlie enemy from Uie tomb. But an enemy is not a friend. 
The empire is not the ilatm qvo \ it is incompatible with the tfatut 
quo. It is the antithesis of equilibrium ; it is the displacenient of the 
cenlie of gravity. Napoleonism is a system ; it is the preponderance 
of France in Europe. It has its own essentials, even as the circle 
and the triangle, and with geometry there is no compromise. 
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"Should the empire renew the ailionce of Tilsit, the other 
sovereipifl of Europe will hecome yaasalB — satraps of the Empire of 
the East, or the Empire of the West. 

" And the KiriR of Naples ? He can't shoot the spectre of Murat. 
" And England? England will pay for the broken plates, and she 
will pay dearly. 

" The beehive of tJie socislists wa« better than the nest of tbo 
vnltiire. The French have wearied of good, they may weary of evil. 
" Well, I am past fitly ; I wrap myself up in my toga and look 
DO. You arc young and a soldier. If there are eggs to be broken, 
you fiiiould have a hand in frying them. In any caee of war, yon 
shotild Beek experience, a grade, a name ; time and opportunity will 
not be wanting to use such gains for Italy and liberty." 

When Cattaneo wrote the above, ha was under the impreBsion 
that the English Government had approved of the amp d'etat. 
Lord Palmerston only gave np the seals on December 30. He had 
ordered Lord Noimanhy " to continue his relations with the French 
Government, as the queon wished her amhaasador to abstain firom 
any interference in Ihe internal aSairs of France." In thia he but 
signified what bad been the decision of the whole Cabinet, but Lord 
John gncceeded in tripping him. That England did not poy a more 
costly price for her recognition, objectingonly to "the third nnmeral," 
is due to those Md Tories, especially to Lord Derby, who took ofBce 
with a "team of colts," only Lord Lonsdale having been "in" before. 
Lord Cowley was sent to Paris, who " held hia own," and the new 
government poshed on armaments by sea and land, strengthening 
national defences by forts, if not to the extent advised by the Iron 
Doko, at least, as far as ParliameDt would allow. Even Palmerston 
aud Malmeabury, " putting faith " in Napoleon's professions of amity 
for England, " kept tlieir powder dry ; " so thot, barring the moral 
contamination, England came off cheaply. It was never a popular 
alliance in England, save during the first period of (he Crimean war, 
and later with the ''Bright Perish-Savoy" and the "Manchester 
party." 

Norc B (p. 128). — In December, 1851, the sovereigns of Aastriu 
and Prussia advised the King of Piedmont to harmonise his system of 
government with that of tije otlicr states of Italy, hinting in almost 
menacing terms that he might have to repeat if he persisted in his 
actual political system ; in other words, as the other states of Italy 
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had committed perjury, would Victor EmmsDuel tfindly do the 
abolieb the conHtitution, gag the press, eCe. ? Tbe king answered tlie 
indiTidnal from whom ho received this communication in person, 
and D'Azeglio, in a long note to the envoys in Paris and London, 
narrates the incident, and conoludee, " His Majesty could not refraio 
from observing tliut the slate of tbe populations ruled over by the 
eovereigns of Prussia and Austria abowa that thoy stand mnoh in 
need of tlie advice of which they are so lavish ; tbiit he was 
master in his own house; ttuit he- did not meddle with other 
BOvereigns, but reserved to himself complete liberty of action; that 
ha was perfectly content with the wise and moderate conduct of hia 
own government." Clearly hia Majesty Victor Emmanuel [I. was 
not to be cajoled into a new holy aUiance. 

Note C (p. 128). — Chiolasays that the words which the king used 
in Piedmontese dialect are " unprintable ;■" the mildeat rendering is, 
"He will send yon all sprawling with your heels in the air," King 
Victor felt himself every bch a king — a fact that dehghted D'AEeglio, 
who, like all hia family and those of the Alfieri, was devoted to the 
House of Savoy. That the constitution was to be respected went 
without Baying, but the king was to profit to the fiill by the 
enormous power placed in his hands by the statutu. Cavour had 
quite other ideas ; among them, that the king shoold reign and not 
govern— the government in all times and cases to he reserved b 
himself. This was the rock on which he and the king always cami 
to grief. Lamarmora, after the great statesman's death, boasicd 
rejoicingly that he had three times induced the king bi recall 
Cavour, despite his manifat repugnance. He always assured 
D'AajgUo that Cavour was a buon diavalo, to which the premier 
reph'ed, "The fact is that 1 am reduced to a nonentity; I reign, 
and yoar ' good devil ' governs." The real popularity which Cavour 
enjoyed among the Italians, who adore a strong government, was 
that he did govern strongly. Slill, the king, save for a few brief 
months, never allowed him to take the bit between his teeth. 

Noted (p. 131).— In March, 1852, Lord Derby wrote, "There is 
rather too great a desire to e^chibit na as following exactly the same 
tine as Austria, and I have no idea of committing the Govomment 
to another holy alliance. The despatch about France is as singular 

as it is satisfactory, Austria would seem to say, ' How happy 
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oou)(I I be with either ! ' but Just at this muroent elie Ihinkfl iis Uie 
la/tit ally." Tbe aafest, perhaps, Liut not a yielding ane, let wliu 
be in power, as "biiUy Buol" had to learn. Baol aluays indig- 
nantly affirmed that when ho presented the "notes" of Rome ami 
Modena, demanding the extradition of their refugee;, Lord Gran- 
ville threw them after him an he left the room. Lord MalrooHbury, 
to whom he behaved in a " coarse and insolent manner," rtfuaed 
to Tfteioe the said notes, telling him that English ministerH were not 
accustomed to bis "style," and that he should inform his court of 
his violence. In the Mather question, also, the Derby Government 
insisted on the cose being tried by the Ttjscan courts of justice, as 
the Anstrian army (one of whose officers had Btruck Mather for not 
standing out of his way) was to be considered an auxiliary army, not 
an army of occupation, and hence the oQence was io be atoned for 
in Tuscany, and not by the Emperor of Austria. That Austria liad a 
right to Venetian Lombardy by the treaty of Vienna was not con- 
tested, but that she was not to rule and misrule Italy through her 
satellites was an axiom of England. As early as 18.^3, Lord I'almcr- 
slon inntrncted his brother, Sir W. Temple, minister at Naples, to 
point out to the King of Naples that "it was his interest to remain 
perfectly independent and unahackle<l, rather than to become a 
subordinate meniber of a confederation under the protectorship of 
Austria, always meddling in other people's affairs and wanting 
to govern other states in her own way, instead of leaving them tu 

Tbe same Ime of policy was carried on in I8A8 and 1959. 

Note E (p. 134).— Tlie violent opposition of the Redmontese, and 
of all the lilieral party, to the participation in the Crimean war, aroHc 
from Austria's adhesion to the Anglo-French convention of April. 
1854. When Lords Russell and Clarendon bade Sir James Kudison 
sound tlie king and Cavour on the subject, the answer of both was 
nn hesitating, on the condition that Piedmont should not be left out 
in tlie treaties for peace ; that the slate of Italy should be taken into 
consideration ; that France and England should induce their ally, 
Austria, to restore the sequestrated property to the Lombard and 
Venetian exiles who had become citizens of Pieilmont. These 
terras rcfuseil. General Dabormida resigned ; Cavour, the king con- 
senting, risked nil against nothing with spleodld audacity, trusting 
to England to rememher Italy after the war. For once in their 
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lives, Cnvanr, CattaDCo, and Garibaldi were agreed ; all three 
gee the Italian tricolnnr Boat once more on a battle-field; 
all Lbrea were anxiouH to exclude the prevalence of Ruesia on the 
MediunaoeaD. From that moment the " Italian " became a Euro- 
pean qnestion. 

Note F (p. 137). — It is certain, also, that Sir James Hud«>n. if not 
the English Government, aided and abetted the Sicilian and Neapolitan 
eiile« and tbeir partisans in their revolutionarj' propaganda in the 
«Ut«s of the King of Naples during the Crimean war. Tbe mere 
fact of the enrolments in (he Anglo-Swiss and Anglo-Italian legions 
augmented the hopes of the revolutionists. General Ribotti, the 
organizer of the Anglo-Italian legion, addressed, bj Sir James 
Hudson's advice, a very important document to Lord Palmerston, 
ahowing how QusRiaQ influence was extending in Naples \ how, if at 
the bead of the Neapolitan Government there was a ruler friendly 
to England, slie could count on 30,000 good Boldiers, a fleet superior 
to all those of an^ secondary power, besides any number of volun- 
teers. Then arose the question, auppoaing tbe Bourbon ware to fall, 
who was to have the crown ? Here the doctors disagreed. France 
intrigued, of course, for Murat; othert) would have been satisfied 
with Bomba's abdication, and his young successor's pledge to restore 
tbe conetituliqn, and to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Piedmont. To this view Lord Pahnerston leaned. Others 
would have preferred the second son of Victor Emmanuel. Mon+ 
tanelli, who was won over by tliis time to Muratism, said no; either 
tbe orown prince or no prince of the House of Savoy. Maztini 
imdsted that no one should stir except in tbe name of one Italy 
from the Alps to Tamnto. Meanwhile Napoleon, influenced, among 
other reasons, assuredly by tbe cordial relations existing between 
England and Piedmont, brought the Crimean war to an en<l, 
and from that moment was lavish in compliments to Cavour and 
n tbe king. 



Note G {p. 142).— The capture of the Cagliari (the Sardinian i 
steamer belonging to the Rubattino company) by the Neapolitan 
Government, not in tlie waters of Policastro, but on tbe high seas, 
aft«r aU the insurgents had landed, gave origin to a nice little quarrel 
between tbe English, Italian, and Neapolitan governments. The 
legitimate captain, crews, and passengers were considered prisoiiersi 
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the engineere Park and Watt bappened to be English. It seems that 
Lord Clarendon hud, through Sir James Hudson, advised Piedmont to 
proceed for the recapture of the vessel, and by one of the usual 
Munden was supposed to have promised English protection. When 
the Derby Government sDcceeded to Palmerston's, the oppoaitioii 
raised a great outcry. Id the end, the Tories compelled the King of 
Naples to pay an indemnity of £3000 to Park atid Walt, who had 
ratfered cruelly during their imprisonment, although, according to 
the Neapolitan authorities, '' treated with the most exquisite Are." 
Finally, the Neapolitan Government handed over the Cay/wrttotha 
Engliah Government, who restored it to Sardinia. Mr. Barbar, our 
vice-consul, behaved very pluekily, and was charged to accompany 
the ateamer, commanded by her old captain and former crew — minus 
tlie engineers, who had been sent to England — (u Genoa. 

Note H [p. 143).— Thie attflropt on tlio emperor's life was the 
individual act of Felice Oreini, a native of Medola, in the Roman 
States, whose father, an old soldier of Napoleon, took an active part 
in the revolution of Central Italy, 1830. ''Felice" distinguished him • 
(lelf during the Soman Bcpubllc in suppressing brigandage ond assassin 
uatioD ia Ancona, and from 1849 till 1852 was one of the most 
daring conspirators against Austria. Arrested with Calvi, who was 
■hot by Radetzky, he escaped in a most miraculous manner from the 
fortress of Mantua, catne to P^iglaud, and published the " Austrian 
Dungeons." He ima^ned that he was the predestined leader of a 
successful Italian revolution. But his ideas did not coincide with 
tliOM of other patriots, and after the publication of bis Memoirs, 
which called forth a severe review from the bitterly sarcastic |>ea 
of PedericD Camyianella, he became so exasperated that he broke 
with the whole party — wrote to a friend who published his 
Memoirs that " his firm intention was ta demolith Matiini and 
crush the Mazanian parly." To those who laughed at his vain 
declamations, reminding him that more Ihua one failure was owing 
lo himnelf, be answered, " You will have to own roe your lender 
yet." On March 31, 1857, he wrote a letter to Cavour, about 
which Cavour on March 1, 1858, writes to I)"Azeglio— 

" You will be curious to know about the letter [whii^h ia pubhshed 
in a book entitled ' La politique du cumte de Cavour," p. 273) to 
which Ot«ni alludes in his interrogation. It is nuble and ener- 
getic. I did not reply, because it would have been ueuesaary to 
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pay compliments to Orsini, which I did not judge ammniMe. If 
Lord Clarendon were still miniBtor, you might have obaerTed to him 
that this letter is evident proof that it has never been my intention 
to UBS rerolutionary means against the Austriane, otherwise I should 
not have neglected the offer of Huch an instrument aa Orsini ..." 
t"Chia]«,"vol. ii. p. 535}. 

Having broken with Mazzini, and receiving no encouragement 
from Cavour, Orsini decided on killing Napoleon, His three inatni- 
menta — they can hardly be called accomplices — were men utterly 
unknown ; nor can the fact that he made his bomba in England, 
and travelled with an English pasport, prove anything about the 
complicity of Englishmen, any more than does the fact that Louiit 
Napoleon fitted out hia expedition for Boulogne on the Thames. A 
myatery still hangs over Orsini's suppotied will and letter to the 
emperor. When the letter was read in public during his trial, Cavour 
wrote to Villamarbn, the Sardinian minister in Paris, " This letter 
has produced here an immense effect ; it will produce a still 
greater effect throughout Italy. This letter piaces Orsini on a 
pedestal whence it will henceforward be impossible to make him 
descend. It trnnaforms the assosain into a martyr, who excites the 
sympathy of all Italians, and the admiration of a mass nf people who 
art! far from belon^ng to the Ma/zinian sect. At Paris this 
prodigious effect cannot be fairly judged, but those who live on this 
burning soil of Italy, in the midst of the anger and passion excited 
in all generous hearts by Austria and the pope, know it is impos- 
sible that it should be otlierwise. Moderate, almost rodino Roma- 
gnoli said to me yesterday, that this letter will have an enormous 
echo in their provinces, and that it will have the certain oSect of 
popnlanziug the idea of regicide. The king is much afflicted by 
this unfortunate {mnlenarntTmxe) publication and the embarraas- 
ment which it will create for his government" (March 4, 1868; 
" Chiala," vol. vi. pp. 96, 97). 

How is il, then, that the letter and the testament were published 
in the Offinal Gcwile of Piedmont by Cavour's esiwcial orders, 
with a few lines destined to augment their effect? On March 31, 
1858, he writes to Villamarina, "This publication will irritate 
Austria to the lost degree. It is a provocation sent direct to 
address, not only on our part, hut on that of the emperor I " 

This is but another esempliflcati on ofthe theory of the moderates 
that there are titefal and ttseleis crimes, Orsini's was a usefal 
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crime. So the letters and will which, it is snid, Pietri, the head 
of the police, induced him to write, assuriug him that they would 
iiave his life, were published in order to present the murderer of 
Rome as the father of Italian unity. Ortiini woa coodemtied and 
executed as a parricide/ his repentance, therefore, wbb for having 
attempted the life of a father 1 Another curious fact relating to him 
is, that Cavour, who, when bead of the first Italian parliament, 
allowed the small penitioii allotted by Garibaldi to the mother of 
Agesilao Milano to be cancelled, fieut instructions to Nice for the 
utmost care to be taken of 0rsiiii''8 wife and children, recommending 
them to (OctarioJ Lamarmora. Another proof this that the count 
kept two sets of weights and n 



Note I (p. l-M.).— The "white feather," which seems the dis- 
tinguishing badge of the family of the great emperor, was never worn 
more publicly than on that occasion ; indeed, Louis Napoleon's abject 
terror at the attempt nearly, cost him the English and Piodmontew 
alliance. Fresh in the minds of Englishnien will he the story of Lord 
Palmerston's bill "to make conspiracy to murder, felony," its 
rejection, Palmerston's downfall, the refusal of the Derby Govern- 
ment to present another, the bombast of French colonels, the conk- 
a-doodle-doo reply, Mr. Punch's caricatures. Hence, despite the 
royal Tint l« Cherbourg, such a rift wuh made in Ihe lute that the 
alliance music grew mute for aye. At the same time, tlie emperor's 
conduct to Victor Emmanuel so aroused the ire " of this scion of 
the oldest sovereign house in Guro|)e," thikt it waa with the utmost 
difficult tliat his ministers could restrain him. To M. de la 
Tour d'Auvergne, who brought Najwleon's reproaches about the 
'■ harbouring of assassiuB " in no measured terms, Victor Emmanuel, 
furioun witli rage, answered, " Qn'est done aprfia tout ce h , . . ? 
le dernier venu des souverains, un intrus parmi nous. Qu'ii so 
Mouvienne done de ce qu'it est, et de ce que je suis, moi, le chef do 
la premiere ct de la plus ancientie ntce qui r^giie en Europe." 

When, later, General Delia Rocea wrote to the king an account 
of the interview he had just had witli the emperor, on the receipt 
of the king's letter of condolence for the attempt and congratu- 
lations on his escape, Cavour writes to Villamarina, " La Rocca's 
letter htut excited in the lung profomid indignation, immerwo 
irritation: the bloodoftheCounts Verdi, of the F.mnmnucl Philiberts, 
of the Amadeoa, which boila In his veins, is revolted by such un- 




becomiDg language in the emperor, who had no rig^t to address 
to him reproofe and menaces." Such wns the indignation tliroughout 
Piedmont at the imperial threats and menaces, that to succeed in 
passing any sort of conspiracy bdl Cavoor was oompelled lo iuvent 
a Mozziniao conspiracy for tha assassination of Victor Emmauuel 
— a system thia much favoured by Cavonr, hit) euccessom, and by 
the emperor. Whenever the " ex^encies " of the hour required it, 
a Hazzioian plot to murder the emperor or some one was hatched 
up. In 18G4, for iuHtance, when the French emperor and the Italian 
. miniHters diacovered that Victor Emraanuol was actually conspiring 
with Mv.zini for the liberation of Venice, the "Greco plot "was 
invented, and an attempt made to implicate an English minister, 
Francesco Crispi demanded a parliamentary inquiry, which of 
course was not granted, seeing that he promised to produce proofe 
that "Qreoo" was, at the time of the supposed attempt, a ^y in the 
pay of the Italian Government. Mnzzini rarely condescended to 
talie notice of theie accusations i'm llall/^ bat on this occasion Cuvour, 
having on April 16, after raking up all the disproved accusations 
against the (Jiovine Italia^ dared to allirm " that those who wished lo 
revolutionise Italy had made a plot for the assassination of the king, 
during whu>ie lifetime the; could not hope to succeed," MaEnini's 
jndignalion knew no boimds. In one of his noblent leCterB on 
assassination and the theory of the " moral dagger," he reminded 
Cavour that he was not only a base ond indecorous, but also a sense- 
lesa and stupid cahimniator(s(o'fi)eif(ifi(fD); that Victor Emmanuel's 
h'fa was protected hy tjie stntuto, mutilated and violated though it 
was by his ministers ; that liberty in Piedmont sufficed to giiuraniee 
the king's life ; that he at least was better than hia ministflrs, 
aiid not a tyrant; that whoso should atlompt his life would he 
regarded with the loathing one feels for on asaasain." But Cavour 
succeeded in his object of casting "more mud" on the party 
of action, and in pasxing the bill that his now humble, now 
haugh^, always craven emperor demanded. These episodes were 
the preliminaries of the meeting of Cavour and the French emperor 
at Plombieres. 
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1869. 

"All" anne ! "— <3ftTibal(ti and Cavour— First to eroBS the Ticino, 
last to lay down arms— Victor Emmamie!, Garibaldi, and 
Ca»our at the poace of Villnfrancn — "Handa to the centre, 
eyes to the Boiitlil" — Diamond cu(» diamond — Vogliai 
t'ltolin una — Garitialdi recalled from the Rubicon — Mazsini, 
RoBnIino I'ilo, Crispj organize insurrection in Sicily — Notes, 

War against Austria was "in the air" at the be- 
ginning of 1859. On January 7, the foUowing paper 
was drawn up by Eertani, and signed in his houst; by all 
the members of the party of action gathered in that 
patriotic and till then republican city : — 

" The youth of Genoa, gathered together this evening, 
January 7, 1859, impatient to drive out the Anati-ians from 
Italy, pledge their frank imd loyal RUiiport to the Qovf 
ment of Piedmont if it attempt the enterprise 
while organize and prepare themselves to go wheresoever 
they may be snmmoned to figbt for their brethren nnder 
the Aaatrian yoke." 

Every one interpreted Napoleon's New Year's greet- 
ing to the Austrian ambassador according to his fears 
or his hopes. The GaribaKlians hoped that there 
would be no French intervention ; Cavour took it as a 
sign that the French emperor did " mean to go ahead," 
and BC'ut to Mm the king's discourse for revision, the 
ministers finding his own version t«o bold, Napoleon, 
meaning to soften down the allusion to the mission of 
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Piedmont, suggested his merely saying that "he was 
not insensible to the cry of pain which reached hiiu 
from BO many parts of Italy," Those words found an 
echo in every heart. Out of a thousand who looked 
U> the king as their deliverer, not ten believed in a 
war with France against Austria. Mazzini was not 
deceived ; rejoicing as he did in tlie growing intensity 
of the unitarian idea, in the certainty that the centre 
was ready, and the south pre par jjig— that Pieiiniont was 
really arming, and meaning to use the volunteers, not 
a thought did he give to t'orms of goveniment. He 
knew a republic was out of the question, but that one 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel was attainable without 
any foreign aid, if Cavour would only believe it and 
not contaminate Italy with the contact of the man who 
had murdered her sons in Rome, and who still kept the 
pope on his throne solely by French bayonets. When 
ho read Napoleon's words in the Times, lie said to 
Aurelio Saffi, '" H dado e tratlo. Siamo sptmali." His 
anguish was intense. Even one Italy waa nothing to 
him unless conceived sine lobe. 

He was right. The die waa coat, and the gamester had 
the first throw, and won his double aces. Nothing had 
^grieved him so much as the refusal to liimself of a 
royal bride ; to win the " royalest " for his cousin, to 
secure himself from the spectre tliat haunted him, the 
Italian dagger— these were his personal interuste in the 
war. In the question of the marriage, he knew that 
Uttvour was his staunch ally ; • that the king, after 
• See NoL.1 A. 



ubtHJning his daughter's consent, had yielded on the 
condition that the formal offensive alliance should be 
signed and sealed before the marriage. This was the 
"clincher," Prince Napoleon was sent to Turin with 
General Niel, aiTiving on January 16. On the 18th, 
the prince, aa the emperor's delegate, signed a treaty of 
offensive alliance between Piedmont and France, the 
latter engaging to aid Piedmont in cage of aggression 
(acte agrcssif) on the part of Austria ; and, should the 
war be propitious to the allies, a new kingdom of Italy, 
extending from the Alps to Ancona, with a population 
of from ten to twelve millions, was to be formed. The 
king in this case engaged to cede Savoy to France ; the 
fate of the county of Nice to be decided by the treaty of 
peace." 

At the same time, General Niel signed a military 
convention with the minister of war, Lamarmora^ — the 
hostilities not to commence before April nor later than 
July; the Empei-or Napoleon, at the head of 200,000 
French soldiers, to have the supreme command of the 
Franco-Sardinian army. In a separate article the for- 
mation of irregular corps was expi-essly excluded. On 
tliis last article hinges all the conduct of Cnvour with 
regard to the volunteers which to Garibaldi, his officers, 
and friends seemed so ambiguous. Cavour, as we saw by 
the plans of October 19 (vtrfe p. 151), while augmenting ■ 
the p^ular army with the fugitive conscripts of Austria, 
did intend to organize volunteers on a large scale — this 
because lie desired Piedmont to cut the begt possiblo 
• See Note B. 
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figure, also because he wished aa few as possible " idle 
hands left to do mischief." He was now compelled to 
cast about for a means to " save goats and greens ; " to 
respect the article signed with unction by his colleague, 
who detested irregular corps ; and to keep his pledge to 
Garibaldi. He succeeded in the main, but incurred 
reproaches from both sides — Walewaki, who hated Italy 
and the proposed war, protesting against the enrolment 
of volunteers ; Garibaldi complaining of their scarcity. 

The ti'eaty once signed, there was no valid excuse fop 
delajing the marri^e. Cavour urged it on the king, 
who consented. On the 23rd, the official demand wm 
made and assented to, and on the same day the king 
himself communicated the approaching marriage to the 
deputations of the Senate and the Chambers, who came 
to present liim with the answer to the address. The 
contract was signed on the 29th; the marriage took place 
on the 30th. 1'he bride and bridegroom, accompanied by' 
the king, Cavour, and Lamarmora, went to Genoa, where 
all were welcomed with such frantic enthusiasm as to 
defy description; the mere idea that the Italian sword 
was to be once more unsheathed against Austria had 
transformed hate into love. Victor Kmmanuel, formerly 
looked upon by the Genoese as Austrian-hearted ; Ca- 
vour, regarded as their personal enemy fur his decision 
. to transfer the arsenal to Spezia ; Lamarmora, who had 
bombarded the city, — all were welcomed, lauded, wor- 
shipped. Were they not going to fight against Austria, 
and allow Italians to fight under their banner? Nor 
did the enthusiasm find vent merely in words. Wlien 
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a loau was proposed, and every foreign banker refused 
to lake it up,* it was covered twice over by the Italians ; 
not by speculators, but by small capitali.'sts and people 
who clubbed together their hard-earned savings. The 
incprpomtiou by the Govemment of the Lombard youth, 
who swarmed into Piedmont to avoid the Austrian levj-, 
increased the entliuaiasm. On February 23, expressly 
invited by the king, Garibaldi returned to Turin, where 
he was offered the command of a corps of volunteers to 
be selected from the national guard. The insurrection 
to be promoted in Masau and Carrara as an excuse for 
the war, the assistance to be given to the princii>al 
cities of Lombardy and Central Italy, were discussed ; 
Garibaldi, in the presence of Cavour, signed the secret 
instructions of the National Society, enjoining on 
citizens to rise in arms aa soon as the hostilities between 
Austria and I'iedmont should commence. So far so 
good ; but now Prussia and England made their last 
efforts to prevent the outbreak of a war whicli they 
feared would become European. The emperor, naturally 
vacillating, implored by the empress — who hated Italy 
with an upstart bigot's hate — not to engage in a war 



• " Sardinia is trying to raise money id the London raarkel, and* 
cannot get a penny," writea the Prince Consort to Uie King uf tlie 
BelpBns on January 18, 185I>. And Lord Malmeabury a1>out the 
»«me dale writea to Lord Cowley, '■ LaSitCe was mth me on Thursday. 
He » here to borrow £2,000.000 for Cavour. and cannot get £2,000; 
ditto Austria. LafBtte speaks of Cavour aa a desperate adventurer, 
wlio has ruined his country by his expenses. He says he is ready 
U) go anywhere for a sum to eover Ids ttnuncial bungling, and diat 
if he does not liave n war he will be turned out on his budget." 
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which would not profit his own dynasty, summoned 
Cavoiir to Paris, to enjoin upon him the absolute 
necessity of disarmament. Before leaWng Turin lie 
■wrote the following letter to Advocate Cabella at 
Genoa : — 

"We woi'k in harmony with Garibaldi, who ponBeHBeB 
politioal tapt above pi-aise. The volunteers will be organ- 
ized without precipitation, bat without delay. Ooseni 
mill be very soon given the command of those at Cuneo. 
IE a battalion of volonteera selected from the national 
guard can be Farmed in Genoa, the command will probably 
be giveu to Medici. The Government does not inqaira ' 
into the political antecedents of any, if they be fi'ee from i 
difthoneBty, but, letting hy-gones be by-gones, it admits 
of no discuaaion in the present. The gravity of the enter- 
prise, tbo innumerable difflcultiea to be overcome, compel 
it to aasume a tipedes of dictatorahip. The Oovomment 
ha,s confidence in SQCceas, bat, in order to Riiccoed, it mnst 
inspire and obtain unlimited cuntidence; it has the con- 
Bciousneas of deserving thia from all who regard the 
independence of their country as the summit of their 

The men on furlough were called to arms ; the 
Au.'itrian conscripts, the emigrants who scaled the 
" mountains, and swam the rivers, so as to reach Pied- 
mont, were sent to Turin as " political emigrants drafted J 
into the interior." before leaving, Cavour invited Mr. 
Gladstone and Sir James Hudson to dinner with | 
General Lamarmora, when both ministers proved that I 
the calling out of the contingents was an absolute J 
necessity, seeing that Austria could now place lall.UUO 1 
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men in battle array in Italy. An article that appeared 
in the Monilevr. dictated by the emperor, denied that 
he had promised anything to Piedmont, except to 
defend her in case of & direct attack from Austria. On 
this, Victor Emmanuel ^vrote himself, t«Uing the emperor 
that to abandon the caiise of Italy now would be 
more fatal to Piedmont than the defeat of Novara had 
been, and he assured his own niiniatry that rather 
than disarm he would resign as his father had done. 
" Lord Malmesbury wrote worrying and at times 
insolent despatches," says Cavour ; " and later came the 
news that Napoleon was carrying on secret negotiations 
with Russia for the convocation of a congress of the 
great powers, to the exclusion of Sardinia. During 
Cavour's absence Lord Malmesbury suggested to Sir 
James Hudson that he might improve the occasion by 
trying to induce the king himself to dismiss the levies 
and the volunteers, and order the troops gathered on 
the Austrian frontier to return to their ordinary 
position. 

Oavoiir held his own with the emperor, with Wa- 
lewski t and all the opponents of war, giving all clearly 
to understand that the emperor's engagements with the 
king were formal and explicit, and that if he failed to 
keep them, he should resign, go to America, and there 
publish the whole story. Meanwhile, on March 17, a 
decree for the formation of a corps entitled the 
Cacciatori delle Alpi, and placed under the command of 
Garibaldi, was signed by the king and countersigned 
• S«e Note C. f See Note D. 
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by Cavour, who on the same day wrote the ibllowing 
confideutial letter to Garibaldi : — 

" The Government tmsts that the experience and the 
ability of the chief destined to □ommand this corps, the 
energetic discipline that he has ainays known how to 
maintain, will counterbalance the incompleto military in- 
struction and the want of cohesion inherent in corps of 
recent formation, so that this one may render useful 
service to the army of which it will he an aggregate." 

The count also assured Garibaldi that the war, once 
begun, would never cease while a single Austrian 
remained in Italy. Even on liia return from Paris he 
gavB no sign of relenting or repenting, and, when forced 
to " accede to disarmament," continued arming to the 
teeth, advising Garibaldi to carry ou his preparations 
as silently as possible, but to " keep on the wing," to 
content liimself with small beginnings, and to let 
Medici inform him of all that was strictly necessary 
for the forumtion of a brigade. Gaiibaldi writes to 
Bertani at this juncture — 

"The Hanters of the Alps are not to be considered a 
division, but merely a, small brigade, hence yonr project 
for the sanitary corps is quite too magnifioent. We 
are to have bat one regimental surgeon and six battalion 
snrgeons." 

Medici, always steadfastly patient, consoles his 
friend — 

" It is my belief that your ambulance and our military 
plans, though unacceptable in Piedmont to-diiy, will be 
possible in Lombardy to-morrow. If I were Bertani, 
Prandina, and Marozzi, I should net hesitate a moment to 
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follow Giaribaldi, be he little, be he gi'eat, in adverse as in 
prosperous fortune. Bat laj wish to have yon with ua 
may tempt me to give selfiah advice." 

Bertani reduces his plan and submits it to Cialdini 
and Garibaldi, who both approve, but up to April 24 
the chances of war grow less and less. Fortunately, 
Austria, declining any longer to be bled slowly and 
silently to death, to waste her treasure and weary her 
soldiers just to give Piedmont time to complete her 
armaments, and for her ally to come to her aid, cut 
the Gordian knot by ordering Count Buol to send in 
her ultimatum. She refused to take part in any con- 
gress where Piedmont should be admitted ; summoned 
Piedmont to disarm, while declaring her intention to 
keep her own troops upon a war footing. This intima- 
tion waa brought to Turin by an aide-de-camp of General 
Guilay, wlio had orders to await an answer for three 
days, and not a second longer. At midday on the 23rd, 
Cavour summoned the Chambers, and in one of his 
ablest speeches demanded plenary powers for the King 
of Piedmont. 

"Who," he asked, "could be a atanncher guardian of 
our liberties ? In whom can the nation repose grentor 
failh ? Hae not the name of Victnr Emmannel for the 
last ten years been the synonym of loyalty and honoor ? 
Has be not held ever aloft firmly in his hand the Italian 
tricolonr? And now that he ia preparing to fight for 
liberty and independence, be sure, gentlemen, that 
Piedmont and Italy will ananiraoiisly applaud your 
reaolotion to confide supreme power to hie hands." 
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The proposal was received with frantic applause by 
tlie house and the galleries, altliough 24 out of 134 
voted against the limitation of the press and individual 
liberty. Issuing from the chamber, Cavonr receiveii the 
Austrian envoys, Baron Kellesperg and Count CecehL 
On reading the letter, which ended — 

" If within three days the emperor, mj august master, 
does not reoeive a uatisfactury ansiver, after exhausting 8.11 
conciliatcry meaaureB for securiug to his . people that 
gaarantee of peace on which the emperor has a right to 
insist, his majesty will, to bis great regret, be compelled 
to have recourse to arms in order to secure it," 

Cavour, taking out his watch, gave the baron an 
appointment for the third day (April 26), at the same 
hour, half-past five. 

But on the 25th, the decree conferring the brevet ■ 
rank of major-general on Garibaldi was signed. "Your 
presence is indispensable here." telegraphed Garibaldi 
to Beitani, whose brevet as physician and snrgeou- 
general-in-chief to the brigade of the Hunters of 
the Alps was also signed on April 25, ou which day 
Garibaldi was ordered to march with his brigade to 
Bnisasco, — Medici and Coaenz • receiving orders to 

" Enrico Cosenz wan one of the few Neapohtao officers who 
refused obedience to tbe King of Naples when, in 1848, he recalled 
bia troops from the national war. lie fought siiperHy for the Vene- 
tian Republic, nidei) every forlorn hope during his ten years' exile in 
Genoa, was one of Garibaliirs most tniHty officers during the cani- 
paigns of 1859 and 1860, is titiJI one of the most esteemed generals 
in the national army, and at the preaeut moiueiit is engaged ou a 
plan for national defences. 
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join liim there with their battalious. Vainly he asked 
that all his officers should liave regular commissions 
from the king. Lamarmora would not consent, so they 
were fain to content themselves with provisional brevets 
signed by the home minister Cavour. 

Precisely at half-past five, the answer to Count Buol'a 
ultimatum was handed by Cavour to Count Kelleaperg ; 
then, liaving given orders to Colonel Govone to ac- 
company the Austrian envoys to the frontier, turning 
to his friends and rubbing his hands gleefully as wa.s 
hifl wont, he exclaimed, " Aha jacla eat ! Ntms avojtt 
/ait de I'hisloirr, . . . et maintenant aUaits diner ! " 

On the 29th, the Austrians crossed the Ticino in two 
columns at Pavia and Beriguardo. By May 1, their 
right held Novara; their centre, Montara ; their left, 
San Nazaro. Garibaldi for some time was left alone 
to cope with them. 

The military campaign of 1859 is so amply described 
by Garibaldi himself (vol. ii. pp. 74-12i)), that we need 
only assist the reader to follow his victorious career on 
the map of Lombardy. 

Itinerary of the Oaccialori deUe Alpi betwet 
andJttly 19, 1859. 

Starting from Cunco, Cosenz with 1185 me 
with 106i, styled bj conrteay the first and 
meiit.a, arrived at Brnsnaco nn April 2Gth ; n 
PoDto Stura; on the 4th, lit Catfale; on the 8th, at Ponte 
Stora ; on the 9th, at Brozolo ; on the 10th, dt Chivasso ; 
on the 12tb, at San Germano ; went to Salaeco and re- 
turned to San Germano on the 16th ; on the 17th, marched 
to Biella ; on the 20tb, to Oattinara ; oo the 2l8t, to Dor- 



rt April 26 
L, and Medici 
1 May Ist, at 
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^□manero ; on the 22nd, to Coatelletto. At dawn, on 
May 23iti, the Cacciatori ci-ossed. the Ticino from Cas- 
te lletto on the Piedmoiitese to Sen to Calende on the 
Austrian shore, and in the evening of the Game day 
occupied Vareae. On the 2rth, they reached Cavallaaca 
and Como ; on the 28th, Camerlata ; on the 29th, Vareae ; on 
the 30th, Cittislio ; on the 31st, Laveno and Cuvio ; on June 
lat, San Ambrogio; on the 2nd, to Como ; on tho 3rd, Ca- 
merlata; on the 5th, returned again to Como; on tho 6th, the 
brigade went by steamer to Lecco ; on the 7th, to Brem- 
bate and San Salvatore AJmonno ; on the 8th, to Bergamo 
and Seriate; on the llth, toFalazEolo; on the 13th. to 
Brescia ; on the I4th. to San Eutemia ; on the 15th, to Tre- 
Ponti and Mazaano ; on the 16th, to Nervolera. On tho 
17th, they bivouacked between Villanuova and Salo ; on the 
18th, at Sftlo; on the 20th, at San Agostino. near San 
Eusehio ; on the Slst, went to Caimo ; on the 22nd, near to 
San Bartoloraeo and to Ospitaletto ; on the 23rd, to Palae- 
zolo ; on the 24th, to Bergamo ; on the 26th, again to Lecco ; 
on the 27th, to Morbegno da Colico ; on the 28th, with 
ordei-s to occnpy tha Valtellina, they entered Sondrio ; on 
the 30th, Tirano ; on July 3rd, Ceppina ; on the 10th, 
Tirano ; on the llth, Aprica; on the 12th, Edolo ; on the 
13th, Breno; on the Uth, Lovere ; on the 17th, Iseo; on 
the 18th, Gardone ; on the lOth, Vestone. 

Starting, as we have seen, with but 2249 men. 
Garibaldi, as long as the actual warfare lasted, never | 
had more than 5000 armed volunteers under his ( 
mand. With these he croased the Seaia and tlie Ticino 
(held by the Austrians with all their fighting forces), 
clearing the way for the passage of the allies. Urban, 
• whose special mission was to surround, crush, and 
disperse the volunteers, never had less than 11,000 
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under his immediate ordera ; while, according to the 
history of the Italian campaign drawn ap by the 
historical division of the Prussian staff, detachments 
from the main army were twice sent to Urban'a 
assistance. It must also be remembered that, while 
volunteers crowded to Garibaldi's standard, with the 
exception of 2000 muskets which Cavour managed to 
send safely into his hands on the left of the Ticino, 
no war-material or arms of any kind reached him 
until after tlie battle of Solferino ; even those sent 
round by Switzerland were detainotl on the frontier." 
The enthusiastic welcome given to him in the cities 
of Varese, Como, Bei^amo, Brescia, etc., while pro- 
ductive of moral encouragement and solace, not only 
offered no material assistance — as the Austrians carried 
off all their own material, and ever ainoe 1848 had kept 
the populations entirely disarmeii — but the mere fact of 
having to protect the citizens against ferocious reprisals, 
in case of the enemy's return, hampered his move- 
ments and delayed hie speed. With the exception of 
the failure in surprising the fort of Laveno, he did not 
receive a single check throughout the camjiaign. " With 
the entire division of Urban on his flank " (as he him- 
self wrote to the king), he extricated his men from 
the peril incurred at Tre-Ponti without any assistance 
from the regular army, and with only ten companies 
put to flight seven battalions, with artillery, of Urban's 
division. Very stern and terrible he was throughout 
that campaign, say his officers and soldiers. The con- 
■ See Note E. 
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tempt expressed for the " cowardly conscripts " who 
wasted their aminunition instead of attacking with the 
bayonet, was more efficacious than any corporal puniah- 
ment. Nor did the cities escape his scathing satire, if, 
after he had left them with what he deemed sufficient 
protection, they harassed him with entreaties to return. 
Signor, EmiUo Visconti Venoata, of later diplomatic 
notoriety, when Benedetto Cairoli went to Milan to see 
who oi the old Mazzinian party would join the volun- 
teers, had object-ed to fighting with " the Man of Decem- 
ber 2." He had not, however, found any difficulty in 
accepting the position of royal commissary at Como. 
Between Garibaldi's first and second entrance, a panic 
had seized the inhabitants. The wounded had been 
sent to Menaggio, with 250 prisoners. " Signor Visconti," 
wrote Garibaldi from Kobarello, on June 1, " I am 
fronting the enemy in Varese ; I mean to attack him 
this evening. Send those who are afraid and any families 
who tremble out of the city, but let the sturdy popula- 
tion sound their tocsin, and, sustained by our Camozzi 
and his two companies, resist to the uttermost." The 
reception which the messenger who dared to tell him 
of the failure at Laveuo met with, nearly cost the 
poor fellow his life. This unfortunate was Captain 
Landi, a brave soldier of '48 in Venice, one of Cosenz'a 
best officers. He was to have attacked the fort on one 
side, Bronzetti on the other. Ho succeeded ; Bronzetti, 
misled by his guides, failed to enter, so Landi had to 
retreat under a tremendous fire, and, wounded as be was, 
draped himself to report to the general, who was on 
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horseback. " Your tale is not true ! " exclaimed Gari- 
baldi, " Bronzetti must be in the fort ; 1 bet my head 
Bronzetti is master of the castle : accursed fear ! " 
" Genei-al," answered poor Laudi, " I am wounded ; Gaa- 
taldi, Sprovieri, and many soldiers are also wounded." 
" Go 1 " said the general ; and, wheeling his horse, went to 
Bee for himself. Bronzetti was in retreat, Bixio had failed 
to seize the steamers, the enemy was thundering from 
these and from the fort. Heading his troops retreating 
in good order to Cuvio, passing by the ears laden with 
wounded, Garibaldi saw Sprovieri with his arm broken. 
aud Landi in convulsions, and said, " I was mistaken 
this morning." But when some one su^;ested that it 
might be necessary to retreat into Switzerland, he 
answered, " There are a hundred and one things to be 
doue before we think of quitting Lombard soil," wliich 
he never did. The words " defeat " and " retreat " had 
no place in his dictionary, A failure against auy odds 
being treated by hjin as ignominious, his soldiers pre- 
ferred facing certain death rather than his glance of 
scorn. When he arrived at Como for the second time, 
on June 2, Medici urged the march of the entire brigade 
OD Milan, whence numbers of the first families came out 
to entreat him to do eo, as the corps of Clam-Gallas and 
Lichtenstein were preparing to retreat, the citizens ready 
to erect barricades, etc. Riistow writes that the French 
emperor had forbidden this triumph, but that is absurd, 
as the victory of I'alcstro had only been won on the 
28tb, and the emperor was yet with all his slafT 
on the safe side of the Ticino. The fact was that 
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Garibaldi was not coTetoiis of the honoura of the 
campaign ; his mission of path-preparer auffirad him, 
so he occupied liiinself with fortifying Como, thence 
transporting his troops by steamer to Lecco. Three 
days after the battle of Magenta, the emperor and the 
king entered Milan, wliile Garibaldi took possession 
of Brescia. His surmise that ('ialdini was sent to Valca- 
monica, and himself into the Valtellina, for the sake of 
diminishing the Piedmontese force, and causing it to 
play a less conspicuous part in the decisive battle 
on the Mincio," ia probably right. Cavour's last speech 
revealed how utterly he disapproved the whole scheme. 
It was a terrible verification of Mazzini's warning when 
the volunteers agi'eed to fight under the orders of Na- 
poleon. " You say you are willing to light under Satan ; 
you will have Satan and the Austrians on you together. 
You will be shut up in some comer of the Tyrol or 
the Valtellina, while the French emperor will dispose 
despotically without any possible intervention of yours 
or of the people, Venice ia already sacrificed as a 
pledge of peace to Austria " (January 23). 

Certainly the king had no part in such a design. 
The volunteers, reduced after Tre-Ponti to about 1800 
men, increased as if by magic to about 12,000. Lamar- 
mora himself, who visited Garibaldi after that affair, 
complimented him on his successes, and promised him 
all the needful material. When he caused all the 
boats and harks on the Chiesi to be carried on cars to 
Salb, and with those found there formed quite a little 
• " Antobiograpby," vol. ii, p. 119. 
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tleet, he calculated, as he had told Tecchio, on desceiid- 
ing into the Venetian lagoon from the north, to 
realize the plan wliich so sadly failed when, ten years 
before, he had attempted to penetrate from the south- 
east by Brondolo and Chioggia. " His grief," writes 
Carrano, chief of his staff, " when he received orders 
to occupy the Valtellina, was deep ; " however, he gave 
no sign, but simply " obeyed." 

It may be convenient also to follow the movements 
of the allies between May and July. The I'iedmontese 
army was divided into five divisions of infantry, one 
of cavalry: First division, Durando; second, Fauti; 
tlurd, Castelbasso ; fourth, Cialdini; fifth, Cuccbiari; 
tieueral Sonnaz commanding the cavalry ; the king 
commander-in-chief, with Lamarmora as hia adlatus. 
Tlie active army amounted to about 75,000 men, with 
large depots for the twenty regiments, including 10,000 
conscripts, many belonging to the best families of Lom- 
bardy and Central Italy who were enrolled in the 
regular array, Austria had 200,000 men, divided into 
eight corps, already in Italy ; 50,000 more were on their 
way. Only six corps were avaOable for entering Pied- 
mont, there being garrisons in the fortresses of Bologna, 
Ancona, and all the other cities. Clearly Austria's chance 
was to crush tlie Piedmontese before the others could 
arrive. The French army, though not fully prepared, 
began pouring down to Marseilles, where wur-steamers 
were ready to transport tbem to Genoa. The Pied- 
montese had to protect the roads by which their allies 
must arrive — that over Mont Cenia, and the one leading 
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from Genoa across the Apennines, The forti-esaea 
of Alexandria and Caaale had been made as strong as 
possible, and the Dora Balta line on tlie road to Turin 
fortified, Novi on the Scrivier occupied. The Pied- 
montese were in position between the Po and the Tanaro. 
The French army destined for Italy consisted of five 
corps and the imperial guard. First, Baraguay d'Hil- 
liera ; second, McMahon ; third, Canrobert ; fourth, 
Neil; fifth. Prince Napoleon;— 160,000, of which two- 
thirda came by sea, one-third over the Alps. The 
Austrians, though their hosts were assembled on the 
left of the Ticino from the beginning of the month, only 
crossed the river on the 29th, at Pavia and Beregardo. 
Why did they not march on Turin ? They seemed, as 
usual, to have no plan of their own, but to be waiting to 
find out that of the enemy. Austria the uncertain, the 
unready, maintained her cliaracter. The first French 
troops arrived at Turin on April 30 ; the emperor landed 
at Genoa on May 12. On the 20th, 16,000 Austrians 
attacked the Sardinian cavalry at Casteggio and Mon- 
tebello. Forey's division came up, and the enemy was 
routed with heavy loss, the victory of Montebello being 
due in part to the brilliant cavalry-charge of General 
Sonnaz, On the 30th, the Sardinian army crosses the 
Seaia, Ctaldini takes Paleatro, makes 150 prisoners, 
takes two guns ; Canrobert's coi-jis has not succeeded 
in crossing the Sesia. On the morrow, Zobel attacks 
with his corps. The king leads the fight, the bersaglieri 
to the rescue ; but the day looked dark indeed, when 
the third regiment of zouaves, seeing the deadly peril, 
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exclaim, "lis voat etre abim& lea malheureux!" and 
on they rush, across the canal (water tliree feet deep), 
into the midst of the Tyrolese sharpshooters, seizing two 
guns. Up come the Sardinians; five other guns are 
taken (eight in all), 800 prisoners. Austrian loss severe 
— 44 officers and 2165 men, hundreds being drowned 
at Cavo, attempting to reach a bridge where the canal 
was ten feet deep; the zouaves lost 350; the Sai'dini- 
ans, 1000. In the evening the zouaves sent two guns 
taken by themselves to Victor Emmanuel, naming 
him their coqjoral. He must have thought of tlie day 
when his father was named sei^ant by the French 
grenadiers at Trocadero ! Thanking the colonel of 
the regiment and the zouaves for the honour done, 
he sent all the guns taken as trophies to the emperor. 
Now came the tug of war — -the passage of the Ticino. 
The Austrians hoped to rally their army on the right 
bank, but failing to blow up the bridges, the French 
crossed, their train waggons following ; thus the passaga 
of the Sardinians was retarded, as also that of the 
_tliird French army corps. So the battle of Magenta 
was fought and won entirely by the French, Fanti's 
corps only coming up at 7 p.m., wlien the battle was 
ended. During the entire day the emperor remained 
with the reserves at San Martino,* The day was due 
to McMahou, the grenadiers and the zouaves ; four 
guns, two stands of colours, 8000 prisoners the 

" 8an Martino on the Piedtnontese side of the Ticino ; not tlie 
poxition of the same name on tlie Miucio, wou l>y the SardiniaOB 
luj by the king in person. 
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trophies ; the result, the opening of the road to Milan. 
French loss, 7000; Austrian, 15,000, including the 
prisoners. This, the 4th of June, was the first time 
that the emperor commanded. All asked why the Aus- 
trians were not pursued. The Sardinian army was 
moved forward on the left wing in the direction of 
Monza and the Ledce of Como. On the 7th, the king and 
the emperor entered Milan, with the corps of McMahon, 
now "Duke of Magenta," a few Piedmontese bersag- 
lieri and infantry. The Austrian s had decamped during 
the night. On the 8th was fought the battle of 
Melegnano, chiefly by the zouaves, who lost their 
colonel, 33 officers, and 600 men — the French in all 
1000; one cannon, 8000 prisoners were taken. On 
June 29 was fought the battle of Solferino, the key 
of the Austrian position, on the Mincian hills. On 
the possession of this depended the fate of the two 
armies. If the French took it, they had broken through 
the Austrian centre, defeated their flank movements; 
if they failed, they would have been entirely surrounded. 
The king, with '25,000 men, was engaged at San 
Martino with the enemy in full strength. The fight 
kept up by the Sardinians was desperate. They lost 
49 officers killed, 167 wounded, 642 men killed, 
3405 wounded, taking five guns : and the French, who 
were 65,000 in number on the field, lost double that 
number — 607 officers, 10,509 soldiers. The Austrians 
lost 18,000 ; they stiU had in Italy 200,000 men (ten 
corps). Prince Napoleon did not come up with his 
20,000 men. The Austrians had thrown nine corps over 
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the Mincio in one day. Their actual positions were 
the strongest imaginable. 

Meanwhile the events occurring in Central Italy 
revealed to the incredulous world, and to Cavour 
himself, that the Italians were unanimous in desiring 
unity — nay, resolved to accept nothing less, nothing else. 
A chronological view may be acceptable. 

On April 27tli, the Tuscans hoisted the tricolour on the 
citadel and Palazzo Vecchio, demanding alliance with 
Piedmont, and the abdication of the grand dake, who 
fled with his family to join the Anstrians at Bologna. 
The Sardinian minister Boncompagni withdrawing, a pro- 
visional government was formed of Pernzzi, Malenchini, 
and Tanzini ; Victor Emmanuel proclaimed dictator during 
the war. On the same day, the provinces of Massa and 
Carrara expelled the authorities of the House of Este, and 
proclaimed Victor Emmanuel dictator. The Austrians 
augmented the garrison and war-material at Ancona. 
May 2nd J The citizens of Parma proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel dictator; the duchess quits the city. 3rd : 
Austrian troops enter Modena and Reggio, and make an 
attempt to restore the ducal government in Parma ; 
Francis V. of Este accuses Piedmont as the author of 
the revolution. 10th : The Austrians evacuate Leghorn. 
The emperor objecting to the king's acceptance of the 
dictatorship iu Tuscany, the latter sends Boncompagni as 
extraordinary commissary during the war; the provisional 
government place their authority in his hands. 22nd : 
Ferdinand II., King Bomba, dies ; his son, Francesco II., 
in his manifesto, ** hopes to imitate the heroic virtues 
and sublime qualities of his father ; " Prince Napoleon 
arrives at Leghorn, heralded by a proclamation of Victor 
Emmanuel to the Tuscan army, placing it under the 




orders of his beloved ton-in-law; the prince in liis pro- 
clauifttiott (May 23rd) does not mention bia father-in-law, 
but Bays he ia sent by the emperor. 27th : Lnnigiana 
acolaiiaa Victor Emmannel ; Tuscany proclaims her in- 
tention of sending her army to the national war. June 
8tli : It is announced in the MonUeuT that France and 
England intend to reneiv diplomatic relations with the 
young King of Naples (broken off after the Cagliari 
affair) ; tlie Duchess of Parma absolves her troops from 
their allegiance, and goes to Verona. 10th : (Goi'tchalio£E, 
the Russian minister, warns the Gorman Government that 
if they abandon their neutrality, the Emperor of Russia 
will act as becomes the ruler of a great state and as the 
interests of Europe necessitate.) lltli: The Anstrians 
abandon Piacenza, destroying the citadel and other forts; 
the municipality sammon the Piedmontese troops, who^ 
occupy the city ; the Duke of Modena abandons his state 
with a battalion of troops, leaving a regency and a 
battalion of Croats ; the Austrians abandon Bologna ; 
the populace acclaim King Victor. 13tb : The cardinal 
legate abandons Bologna; the municipality names agianta 
— Pepoli, Malvezzi, Carrarini — -who proclaim the dictator- 
ship of Victor Emmanuel. 14th; Reggio, witli the AuBtriani 
still in Modena, proclaims Victor Emmanuel ; even so 
Ferrara, as soon as the Anstrians evacuate ; Cavour sends 
a note to the Sardinian representatives abroad, narrating 
all these events, and concludes, "The struggle provoked 
by Austria ought to resnlt in her total eiclueion from the 
PeninBula." 15th: Modena, Btiscello, Forli, Faenza, and 
other cities of the Romagna acclaim Victor Emmanud 
(Prussia mobilizes sis army corps). 16th; Deputations 
from Modena and Reggio, bringing the acts of their 
adhesion to Piedmont, are received by Cavonr. 17th; 
Ravenna, Cesena, and Rimini offer the dictatorship to Vic- 
tor Emmanuel. 18th: The commnncs on the left of the 
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Tiber and the Citti di Cnstello declare tlieir adherence to 
the national canBe (Ruaaift threatens to aend troops on the 
frontiera of Prussia and Gallicia, and a sqnadron to the 
Baltic, ahould Prussia actively interfere). 20th: A body 
of papal troops and Swiaa mercenaries attack Perugia; 
are received defiantly by the citizens, whose finest 
youth are enrolled in the Lombard war; after five hours' 
combat, the Swiss sack the city, mnrdering old men, 
women, and children in cold blood. On the 2lBt, the 
massacree are renewed, nnmbers are shot, the city placed 
in a state of aiege. On the same day an impromptu 
popular demonstration in Home, the people, carrying 
tricolour banners, acclaiming Victor Emmannel dictator ; 
General Goyon represses the demonstration. 23rd : When 
the Sardinian fleet passes Messina, it is greeted by the 
populace, convened by their leaders, with cries of "Viva 
Victor Emmanuel ! Viva Italian Independence ! " 24th : 
A note in the MoniteuT informs the public that " the idea 
of nniting Italy into one state is not entertained; that 
the dietatorflhip offered to Victor Emmannel by the 
liberated or abandoned populations merely means that 
they intend to make common cause against Austria. The 
dictatorship is a merely temporary power, to nnite the 
forces in a single hand, and in no way fetters future 
combinations." (" Parlez pour vons, monsieur," was the 
virtual answer of the Italians to this false and imperti- 
nent aaaertion.) 28th : The pope publishes an allocu- 
tion to the cardinals of the legations, expressing bis 
confidence in the Kmpcror Napoleon. 30th: Lord Palmep- 
aton, in announcing the formation of the new Cabinet, 
pledges the Government to continue the strict neutrality 
hitherto observed during the Italian war. AddresseB 
of the inhabitants of the Romagna to the Emperor 
Napoleon, offering their sons for the war; at the same 
time they implore the king to accept the dictatorship. 




Cavonr thRnks them, bnt says that, to avoid diplomatic 
complications, thoy mast wait ; that the king accepts 
their aid, and sends Massimo d'Azeglio as his commiB8a.Ty. 
July 2nd : (The diet of FrankfoH accepts the proposal j 
made by Prussia for the concentration of an army o 
Rhine.) 4th : A clamorous demonstration at Palermo after I 
the battle of Solferino, foUovfed by niimerouB arrests of J 
citizens of all classes and conditionE. 7th : Massimo \ 
d'Azeglio arrives at Bologna; attempted revolt in Naples; 
on the same day the emperor telegraphs to the empress,! 
" A suspension of arms has been decided on between thej 
emperor and myself ." 

This truce was demanded by the victorious Frenidi 
emperor, not by the defeated Aastrian. The two 
emperora met at Villafranca on Uie morning of the 9th. 
The Monitmr denied that the truce signified the close of 
the war. Napoleon informs his soldiers that he goes 
to Paris, leaving Marshal Vaillant in charge of the army 
" but when the hour of battle strikes, you will see nM 
in your midst to share your dangers." The Piaimmttegt 
Gaxttc announces the armistice signed liy Delia Kocca, 
Mensdorf, and Vaillant. The enipeiX)r telegraphs to the 
empress from Valeggio, July 12 — 

"The peace is concluded between the Emperor of' 
Austria and myself. The basis — an Italian confederation 
under the honorary presidency of the pope. The Emperor 
of Austria cedes his rights in Lombai'dy to the Emperor 
ot the French, who will ti-ansmit them to the King of 
Sardinia. The Emperor of AoHtria pi^eerves Venetift, J 
which will form an integral part of the Ital 
ede ration." 
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The king in his proclamation assured his troops that 
" if in the future the honour of our country shall recall 
lis to the battle-field, you will see me at your head, sure 
that we shall march anew to victory." 

The Emperor of Austria announced that he had 
concluded the peace because abandoned by his natural 
allies, on whom he had counted. 

On the 14th, all the members of the Sardinian 
ministry resigned; on the 15th, the king returned to 
Turin with the emperor. Cries of " Long live the king ! " 

Who killed cock robin ? and what were the causes 
that led the emperor to stop the war ? are still moot 
questions. Kossuth's Memoirs, and many a diplomatic 
secret that leaks out, support Mazzini's solemn affirma- 
tion made before the war, that Napoleon III. never meant 
to exclude the Austrians from Italy. In the excitement 
of his reception at Milan, he may have dreamed of 
prosecuting the war : but the resolute attitude of Tus- 
cany, who would not listen to the charming cousin, 
charm he never so sweetly ; the spontaneous, unanimous 
acclamation by the populations of Victor Emmanuel 
even on the hanks of the Tiber, even in Rome herself; 
— must have convinced him that neither Plon-Plon 
nor Murat, still less poor " Lulu," stood a chance of 
an Italian crown. He was irritated beyond measure 
with Cavour, who he believed had aided and abetted the 
Tuscans. He knew through his spies that Mazzini was 
working in the same direction, though quite without 
collusion. Moreover, he was intensely jealous of Victor 
Emmanuel's popularity, acquired by his reckless bravery 
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on the field, to wbich his own generals and officers, to \ 
say nothing of "war correapondents," Mr. Eussall of the 
Times and a Pnissian ataff-officer, bore witnesa. He 
waa offended by the persistent refusal of supplies, or 
aught else made by hia orders, to Garibaldi and hi3 
officers/ He felt, and his cousin told him plainly, that 
he had not the qualities of a general, and he must have 
added in his heart of hearts, nor the courage of hia own , 
Turcos and Zouaves — in confronting graj>e and shot t 
The entreaties of the empress may have influenced him, 
the dust, tlie lieat ; surely not the sight of carnage, aa I 
some would have it? The man who had deluged the ' 
streets of Paris, had revelled in the blood-fumes reeking \ 
in his nostrils, was above all such sentimentality. One 
thing he cleariy saw — that Italian unity was on the , 
cards, and against this his whole policy was set.t What 
now avail such idle questions ? Enough that the peace 
was signed, Italy ordered — with the exception of Lom- 
bardy—to return to the statiis quo ante hdlum. But the 
days were past when two emperors or the diplomacy of 
Europe could decide the destinies of peoples without 
their sanction. 

The news of the peace fell as a stunning blow on 
the Venetians, who had trusted fully in the grandilo- 
quent programme, " from the Alps to the Adriatic ; " on 
the volunteers, who, after three months of such hardship, 
fatigue, and peril as only falls to irregulars, now counted 



• Berlaiii asBerto that the emperor 
offerH, "declined with tlraiikfl." 
t Bee Note F. 
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exultingly on being the first in Venice; and on many 
who, though patriots, had little faith in the idea of unity 
— who hence, saw dukes and archdukes restored, and a 
confederation of sovereigns, enemies of sullenly van- 
quished populations. Garibaldi, on recei-ving at Salb and 
Sondrio the order to suspend hia military operations, was 
naturally incensed, as Medici by the 9th had succeeded 
in cutting off the enemy's communications. But there 
was nothing for it but to submit, and he who had not 
had time to be ill throughout the campaign went to 
Ijovere, where one of his worst attacks of rheumatism 
assailed him. 

" I found liim reading ' Cieaar's Commentaries,' " writes 
Bertani, " and it was all I could do to persuade him to 
take proper medicines, and abandon his own favourite 
remedies of purging and sweating." 

Garibaldi in his heart of hearts was delighted when 
the emperor and his cenl garden, unscathed all, recrossed 
the Alps; if their battalions would but follow them, 
things would go better than well. He had watched 
with keenest anxiety the king's conduct thoughout the 
campaign, and was fully satisfied. Italy had a soldier- 
king for dictator; what more was needed save the 
arming of every soldier capable of shouldering a musket? 
Hence his laconic proclamation : " So far from laying 
down their arms at the news of this peace, the Italians 
must hasten in numbers to the standard ; show Europe 
that they are ready for war at any moment in any part 
of their country." On the 19th, MalenchinJ, in the name 
of the Tuscan Government, came to his head-quarters at 
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Lovere to offer liim the command of the Tuscan army, 
never led to battle — calumniated by Prince Napoleon, 
who assuredly counted neither a Curtatone nor a Mon- 
tanara in his legends, and now abandoned. The idea 
enchanted him. Tuscany had "gone unity;" the Tuscan 
army, with his Cacciatori of the Alps ; the fresh brigade ' 
of the Cacciatori of the Apennines, which Cavour had 
ordered to join himfrom the first momf.nt, and tchieh were 
actually sent to jtriii hhn in the Valtellina ; " the soldiers 
in the depots, the troops in Modena, Bologna, Parma, 
were all ready to continue the national war. There 
at Lovere Garibaldi saw himself on the Volturno, and 
we are much mistaken if he did not give the king 
a Pisgali glance of. the promised land. Certain it is 
that hia Majesty took the peace of Villafranca very 
philosophically. He had obtained the heart's desire of 
hia race — the po8.session of Lombardy ; everywhere he 
had heard himself proclaimed King of Italy ; and here 
was this hero of the two worlds, this indomitable 
republican, laying hia sword at his feet, asking for hia 
discbarge from the regular army, so as to be free to take 
all the responsibility of the execution of certain deep 
and subtle plans which they had concocted together, 

" Tbe organization of tliis brigade bad been eittniBtcd to General 
MewacaiHi — truly ft half-hrad, and W Rosselii, of Itomao notoriety, 
"regulars," who haUd the idea of serving under QuribalilL Lamar- 
niora was ia no hurry to mcrease Oaribaldi's ouniberH, bo ths 
Cacciatori of the Apenuioe* were detained in tlie depots through- 
out the Lombard campaign, to their unuHerabie dipgUBl ; and when 
tliey were finally placed under Garibaldi's orders, they were still 
(■ommanded l<y theus enemiea of hia, who became as hisubordiiiatA | 
a^ they dared to be. 
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and of which Mazzini was fully cognisant.' Ordering 
Lamarmora by telegraph to prepare Ms discharge, the 
king gave Garibaldi full permission to summon auch of 
his officers as he chose from the Cacciatori. With regard 
to his ally, the king's conduct was chivalry itself A 
prince of the House of Savoy, he knew that allies seek 
their own interests, and that alliances are made to be 
broken. From first to last he treated the wavering, 
often impertinent emperor with knightly courtesy, 
showing gratitude for the great service rendered in 
helping him to drive the Austrians out of Lombardy, 
neither assisting him to shufSe out of his bargain, nor 
irritating him with just but useless reproaches for his 
failure to redeem hia pledge. The emperor's words, 
" You will pay me the expenses of the war, /ind we will 
not ask for Savoy," may have rendered him tolerant 
even of the ill-mannered telegram to the empress 
published in the Moniteur — " A truce is concluded 
between the emperor and myself ; " for the still more 
flagrant breach of etiquette in treating alone at Villa- 
franca with the Austrian emperor, who had commenced 
the war by invading his states, and in concluding a treaty 
of peace entirely different from the terms which he had 
assured the king on the 8th would be the only ones 
proposed. Requested to sign this treaty, Victor Km- 
iiianuel added the words, " J'approuve pour ce que me 
conceme." 

But there was one man in Italy who could not so 
easily adjust himself to circumataaces, who had not, 
" See Now G. 
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like the king, doubled Ma estate, or who did not, like 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, see one Italy to be made with 
Italian hands, on the eve of accomplishment. Cavour'a 
horizon was bounded by Venice on the Adriatic ; he did 
not believe that the central provinces would or could 
hold their own and refuse to ratify the settlement made 
by the two emperors at Villafranca, Cavour from the 
interview at Plombierea had kept the emperor "up to 
the mark ;" had ruled supreme over the ministry and the 
parliament, kept the revolutionists in leash by a word 
or a nod, and found the king — intent only on fleshing his 
Bword in the doubled-headed eagle — pliable aa wax in 
his hands. During the king's dictatorship he held four 
departments of the government, home, foreign, war, and 
finance. He believed that Napoleon would do nothing 
without consulting him — wrote this to General Lamat- 
mora when, hefore the battle of Solferino, that general 
sent a messenger to warn him that the French emperor 
was meditating a truce. Wlien he learned suddenly 
that Venice was to be sacrificed — he who to Mazzini'a 
printed affirmation that the abandonment of Venice 
««M a foregone conclusion had given such scornful 
denials, excluding the "prophet" from the general 
amnesty granted to all other political offenders at the 
marriage of Princess Clotilde — his passion got the better 
of his reason ; and he completely lost his head, and con- 
sequently his influence over his fellow-auffcrers. Hia 
indignation was increased by the fact that when he 
reached the camp the "treason was consummated," 
without his opinion having been asked ; that the 
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Emperor of the French had given up all the points 
disputed by the Emperor of Austria, i.t. the fortressea 
of Mantua and Peachiera, the paragraphs which ex- 
cluded the " use of force for the restoration of the dukea 
of Tuscany and Modena, and the right of the Lombard 
populations to accept or reject annexation to the king- 
dom of Piedmont" 

In hia first interview with the king, which lasted two 
hours, Cavour ex.hausted every argument that passion, 
wounded ambition, patriotism, could surest He de- 
nounced Napoleon as a traitor; implored his sovereign 
to refuse the proffered terms of peace, to withdraw his 
troops from Lombardy, and leave his ally to get himself 
out of the scrape aa best he could. A sorry plight 
would the emperor have found himself in assuredly, 
and a pitiful spectacle he would have offered to Europe ; 
but the advice was too strong for a kingly mind to 
follow. Lombardy after all was " half the artichoke," 
and when did a prince of his race ever refuse a half-loaf 
because he had hoped for a whole one ? For a time he 
did all that lay in his power to soothe his minister, to 
bring him to reason, until Cavour exclaimed that the 
interests of Italy had been betrayed, the royal dignity 
brutally outraged— that, in short, there was nothing left 
but for Victor Emmanuel to follow his father's example 
and abdicate.* 

* Luigi Cbiala quotes the account nlready publiHiied by Canini : 
"To Victor EiumBDuel'H entreatieij to Ibe count ibat he would calm 
himBdf aud remember that he was tba king," Cavour, beside 
bimself with ntge, made amiwar, " Yes, but it U I whom the ItallaoB 
know beaCi 1 am the true king." To which Victor Etomanuel, 
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Cavour waa not received by the emperor, ivho said, 
'■ The count wishes to reproach me. I have much cause 
for complaint against him ; I am mUiag to meet him at 
Milan if he consent to abstain from any reference to the 
past." Cavour had instead a stormy interview at 
Valeggio with Prince Napoleon, and for a time he 
seems to have nursed the illusion tlint he could prevent 
the terms of peace from being carried out. 

The king, grievously offended, and feeling that that 
was not the moment for bis minister "to leave liim 
in the lurch," summoned Lamarmora, complained of 
Cavour's " insolence," charged him with the formation 
of anew ministry with Rattazzi and Dabormida; accom- 
panied the emperor to Milan, where cries of " Viva the 
king ! Viva Venezia ! " was the only greeting ; then to 
Turin, where he again was the solitary object of enthu- 

Cavour's conduct was intensely human, consequently 
undiplomatic. For a few days the excitement and indig- 
nation kept him up to the mark. He encouraged Farini 
in Emilia, Ricasoli in Tuscany, to hold their own ; 
begged Lamarmora to enter the ministry with Eatta^zi ; 
and for a time actually believed that he was himself 
resigned to be eclipsed from the political firmament, to 
become the political scapegoat. But soon he bitterly 
repented the " scene of Monzambauo," which deprived 
him of his sovereign's confidence and compelled him, 

"Wbftt is it yon say? that yon are the king? You are a 
bvtdmo" ("Che mai dice? cliiel a l'£ 'I re? Cluel a I'ft tu 
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when, after six monttiB of "eclipse," he returned to 
power, to accept it on the king's terms, and to acquiesce 
in all the facts accomplislied and royal pledges given 
during the interim. Thus the cordial understandiiig 
which had existed between the king, Caronr, and 
Garibaldi was destroyed, and the veriest Pangloss will 
hardly say that this was " all for the best." 

The fate of Italy now hung on the conduct of the 
populations and their leaders. One concession, one 
sign of yielding, the paid, interested hirelings of the 
fugitive rulers once able to get up a demonstration in 
their favour, and the sovereigns of Europe would have 
stood up for their rights. On the other hand, had the 
republicans conspired for a republic, the sympathies of 
Piedmont and Lorabardy, and of England herself, would 
have been alienated. Happily, the populations and their 
chosen rulers, Hicasoli and Farini, Mazzini, Beppe 
Dolfi, the baker tribune, were all agreed. The Pied- 
montese troops and royal commissaries withdrawn, as 
insisted on by Napoleon — never before and never again 
for four and twenty years was such order kept, such 
unanimous harmony preserved.* 

On the question of annexation to Piedfnont of the 
* As the eiception proves the rule, eo the mtirdcr of on infainoiiR 
instrument of the Ducbess of Fanna, Colonel Ariviti, startctl 
% cry of reprobation tliroughont the countiy and France, with an 
echo in England. These populations just emancipated were to be 
immaculate. The wholeuile massacres ordered by the Holy Father 
m Perugia hud sc^arcely excited a protest; now "Italy iiad etained 
her brow," etc. Belter so ; it put the daring, quick-banded popu- 
lations of the Itotnagna on tlieir mettle. Central Italy vat free from 





Ktag of Xapls bi oftnd W Hrrkas to tk pop^ 
v)K>was ahoJy wiwiiii dK nff^aff of Eonpe «p 
protect bis Umac; it aeaed aaiy ntaomMhlte AaC Ifc^ 
shoald do soi Maam, GarilwiMi, nd Fami and tha^ 
a duty bcnnd todasovaad GsribaUi wntea^ "Tke 
kiLDg did not give his oonaeiit to the ionnioa of tbe poa- 
tlGcal terhtoTT — the osoal leserre; mj natvnl i* bis 
position, in pteseoce of a leroIatioiiaiT ; jnst as, « year 
later, he auccessirely refosed bis ooDsent to the SicQiui 
oxpeditiou, the passage of the straiL" f But it is one 
tiling for a king not to give an order, and quite another 
for liim to be satisfied if his wishes are interpreted 
without his being compromised. On the other hand, 
the ministera were harassed on every side and : 
every point The populations who, in their orderlyfl 
assemblies elected by universal suffrage, had expreasedfl 
their uuaninious will to form part of a strong kingdoi 
of Italy under Victor Emmaauel, sent deputations to J 
"nrin to beg his Majesty to accept tliem. There i 
loleoii with 50,000 troops in Lombardy saying, " No ; 
* See Note H. f See Note I. 
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wait for the conference of Zurich ; " so they had to recur 
to the subterfuge of receiving, not accepting. There was 
Massimo d'Azeglio likening tbem to Joseph resisting 
the seductions of five Madame Potipbars. There was 
Cavour, "furious" at being left out in the cold — by their 
ambition, he believed ; whereas it was the king who 
thrice refused Lamarmora'a entreaties that lie would 
recall the resolute minister. Sir James Hudson also 
pleading in vain. When the question of crossing the 
Rubicon came in addition to these perplexities, it 
proved the traditional straw on the overburdened 
camel. Napoleon had put his veto on that expedition, 
and his factotum, Cipriani, harassed tlie other governors, 
Ricasoli and Farini, to prevent it. Had Garibaldi been 
really commander-in-chief of the forces of Central 
Italy, the Rubicon would have been crossed. It had 
been the intention of Farini and lUcasoli to give him 
this command. But Cavour, Minghetti, and Massimo 
d'Azeglio ha<l set their hearts on giving it to Fanti. 
This general declined to resign the position he had, 
since 18-i9, sacrificed everything to obtain. As a 
general of the Piedmontese army, he could not accept 
the command, ao a compromise was made. He re- 
signed, but by a secret pact his rights to promotion 
and to return to the army whenever he should ttiink 
fit were reserved. So he arrived in Modena as com- 
mander of all the forces of Central Italy, Garibaldi 
accepting the subordinate position of commander-in- 
second. When it came to the question of crossing the 
Rubicon, Fanti at first agreed. When Cipriani put 
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forward Napoleon's veto, Faiiti refused to yield unless 
Farini and Ricaaoli endorsed the order. Ricaaoli did 
so; Farini hesitated. Garibaldi went to Turin,* 
was agreed between himself and the king that Cipriani 
must resign, Farini assume the dictatorship of the 
Komagna with Parma and Modena, and that Fanti 
also aiiould resign, and Garibaldi be left to his own 
devices. Cavour, hearing of this, moved heaven and 
earth to prevent Fanti's resignation, sending agents of his 
own to dissuade Farini from allowing the Rubicon to 
be crossed ; and meanwhile Napoleon sent a confidaDt 
of the king, then on a mission to Paris, to inform his , 
Majesty that if a single soldier crossed the frontier, i 
the Rubicon, liis troops would occupy Piacenza. Cavoup j 
had unfortunately sent La Farina — who was in bad odour J 
with the men of action, owing to his strenuous efforts fl 
to prevent revolution in Sicily, ^nd the ridiculous aii-a 1 
he assumed as C'avoiir's alter e-go— to Bologna, where 
he set every one at loggerheads. The king, impressed 
by Napoleon's menaces, sent his aide-de-camp, to ad- 
vise desistance. Fanti and Farini summoned Garibaldi | 
to Modena on the 12th, entreating him to desist; he, 
really beUeving that he was carrying out the wishes of 1 
the king, and having pledged his word to the would-be \ 
insui^nts, returned to Rimini, and, liearing that an | 
insurrection in the Maoches had really broken out, sent J 
back word that he felt it his duty to keep his promise [ 
and march at once to their aid But Fanti had i 
already despatched officers from his head-quarters to | 
the superior officers of divisions, regiments, battalions, J 
• See Note J. ' 
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and even detachments — this without giving any of them 
a hint of the rupture between himself and the second 
in command of the forces of the league. 

On that frontier were Mezzacapo and Rosselli, who 
were only too delighted to obey Fanti and retire into 
safe winter quarters. 

Garibaldi's indignation was shared by all his officers 
and the greater portion of the troops, and the cry of 
" Viva Garibaldi, dictator ! " resounded in Bologna. A 
summons from the king on the 13th recalled Garibaldi 
to Turin, He went, sent in his resignation, as did Ber- 
tani, Bixio, Medici, and twenty other superior ofiicers ; 
and a thousand volunteers quitted the army, despite 
Garibaldi's advice that they sliould remain. Fanti's 
proclamation to the troops was not calculated to allay 
their irritation. Garibaldi repaid it with another, 
alluding to his " underhand means," " his miserable 
foxlike policy," but at the same time enjoining on all 
Italians to have faith in Yictor Emmanuel, and to 
provide themselves each witli a weapon, to obtain by 
force that which they had not secured by justice. 

The king offered him the rank of general in the 
Sardinian army ; this he refused, observing to his 
Majesty that by accepting he would forfeit liis liberty 
of action in Central Italy and elsewhere. He accepted 
— and this is the only present he did accept from a 
sovereign — the gun always used by the king in hunting, 
sent in his resignation as general to the Tuscan forces 
and commander- in -second of the League of Central 
Italy, and quitted Genoa for Nice. 
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We have entered into what may seem too minute 
details of this Garibaldian episode in Central Italy, 
because on the one hand La Farina, full of vanity and 
envy, dared to accuse him of falsehood, nay, of treachery, .1 
towards Fanti and Farini in Central Italy, while on [ 
the other hand Mazzinian partisans have represented | 
the proposed insurrection of Central Italy as a purely J 
Mazziniiin conspiracy, affirming that Garibaldi haA J 
accepted the leadership, then betrayed its secrets to I 
the king, and at the king's bidding tlirowTi every one I 
else overboard. MaEzini himself never realized the ' 
material impossibility in which Garibaldi was placed at ^ 
the very moment that he was hastening to the assist- ( 
ance of the would-be insurgents — was actually on the | 
point of crossing the frontier, when Fanti, the com- 1 
mander-in-chief, forcibly prevented him from doing ' 
so. Was Garibaldi to allow himself to be proclaimed 
dictator at Bologna ; set himself against Farini, Fanti, 
and BicasoU; raise the flag of civil war in Central 
Italy; disturb its marvellous unanimity for unity? We J 
think, liad he done so, he would have won, not the J 
place he now occupies in history, but rank with the \ 
most anti-patriotic communist who fired Paris under 1 
the eyes of the victorious Prussian invaders. 

With regard to the conduct of the governors of il 
Central Italy towards Garibaldi, one is bound to -I 
remember that their position was the most intricattt J 
and delicat* imagiuable, literally a " walking on egg 
with the devout desire not to break a single one- 
appear at the same time orderly, strong, and united, ' 
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yet without having the imtnediate strength of unity, 
which one man's far-seeing obstinacy prevented. Every 
Italian statesman, Cavour included, advised RicasoU 
to form into one state Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and 
the Legations ; putting forward the plausible argument : 
" Your assemblies, your plebi9cite3, have voted iden- 
tically— non-restoration, union with Piedmont: why 
not, meanwhile, form one state of the four ? This would 
be. a coniniencement of unilication." Ricasoli steadfastly 
refused and was unjustly accused of being half-hearted 
with regard to Italian unity, whereas he was, of all new 
converts to the idea, the most fervent. He accepted 
for Tuscany the sacrifice of her time-honoured autonomy , 
in order to create one Italy ; but refused to form one 
state out of four in Central Italy, convinced that for 
a new kingdom the new king was provided. His 
distrust of the emperor was profound, mingled with a 
non-so-che of contempt. Anyhow, pave the way for 
Prince Napoleon he would not. On the other hand, 
the slightest disorder might precipitate everything. 
He knew of Mazzini's three months' residence in 
Florence itself; he knew the person who knew where 
Mnzzini lived ; he had sequestrated all his letters 
to the commanders of the troops of Central Italy ; 
had held correspondence with him himself ; knew 
tliat Mazzini believed that the only hope for Italy lay 
in the policy of expansion — that is, of giving a hand 
to Humbria and the Marches, avenging Perugia, cross- 
ing into the Ahruzzi, assisting Sicily, on the point of 
revolution. Ricasoli could not bring himself to this 
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point of view, and said, indeed, that if Tuscany over- 
passed lier frontiers at the south it would ensure the 
entrance of invaders from the north. Hence the same 
patriotic motives which had induced him to summon 
Garibaldi in July now weighed with him in sanctioning 
his recall ; he at the same time meaning the recall also 
of Fanti. 

What results from a caj^ful perusal of the third 
volume of Ricasoli's letters up to November, 1859, ia 
that Fanti played a double part. With all his inatruo 
tions to Garibaldi and the troops before them, Ricasoli 
and his ministers considered Fanti as culpably rash as 
Garibaldi himself, and more so, because he was the 
commander-in-cliief. To find himself thrown over and 
Fanti reinstated, to read Fanti's order of the day to 
the troops, would have stung a less pure patriot to 
meditate reprisals. In his own proclamation anent i 
the "subtle arts and foxlike policy," Garibaldi gave a 
Roland for an Oliver ; and Fanti, to the last hour of 
his life, repaid him with the most vindictive hate. 

The mortification of the volunteers was intense, for 
they had been egged on at official banquets, at the inaugu- 
ration of a fort on the Rubicon, with " Evivas " to the 
King of Italy, flauntings of the " White Cross banner " 
in sight and hearing of the jtapalini, to assume a boast- 
ful demeanour which was not in the Gaiibaldian line. 

" Cock up your boaver ! " was the order of the day, 
" Cock up your beaver, 
And cock it fn" spmaU ; 
Well over the border, 
And gje tbem a brush. 
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Tliere's somebody tliera 

We'll teacli better behdviour. 
Hey, brave Johanie lad I 

Cook Qp your beaver 1 " 

And now " brave Johnnie lad " had to turn tail and 
put on hi3 old bonnet " that wanted the crown." And 
"Johnnie lad" was sore wroth. But it was a time 
when any incautious act would hare spoiled everything. 
Even those who clamoured for the return of Cavour, and 
ibr a " vigorous policy " on the part of the Piedmontese 
Government, were one-sided and short-sighted. If 
Piedmont bad intervened morally with her representa- 
tives, or materially with her troops, there would have 
been raised a hue and cry that pressure had been used ; 
that the votes had not been free ; that probably the 
populations of Central Italy desired nothing better 
than the return of their old masters, at least that of 
the house of Lorraine, where the government, since 1848, 
had been mildly insipid. Clearly aU the governmenta 
had sufficient irons in their fires without allowing 
intruders to add extras. 

It mij;bt have been supposed that the momeo- 
toua incidents with wliich the year 1859 was fraught 
would have sufficed to show the most hopeful and ardent 
revolutionist that Piedmont must be left in peace 
and be " allowed " to accept Tuscany and the other 
central provinces before being called upon to contem- 
plate freah annexations. And assuredly Uiose who 
looked at everything from an exclusively I'ledmontese 
point of view, those who wished to convert Italians into 
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properly behaved Piedmontese subjects, would Daturally ^ 
desire not to have too miiny piipils on their hands at | 
once ; would hesitate to admit the impetuous, and t 
their reputation ran, indocile southern populations into i 
the training-school, until a goodly number of their j 
central brethren had gone through tlieir first drill. 
But all this logic weighed not one iota with the rigid ■ 
champions of a united Italy pure and simple. If, ( 
it seemed, the powers of earth and hell had combined J 
to impede the unity of Italy by the natural descent 1 
from north to south, they must begin in the soutii | 
itself, and get up an explosion there. 

The liberation of the Papal States formed merely a ^ 
portion of the vast scheme which the revolutionists were 
engaged in. From the failure of Pisacane's expedition 
(1857), the conspirators in Naples and Sicily redoubled 
their activity. When (May 22, 1859) King Boraba died, | 
and his son pledged himself to a continuance of his'4 
policy, the apostles of one Italy gained ground daily,! 
while the constitutional party lost proportionally. Just.l 
before his death the old king had liberated seventy-two! 
of the prisoners arrest-ed for demanding the constitu- ] 
lion, sending them to the Ai^entine provinces; but 
Panizzi and his English sympathizers had outmanceuvred | 
Bomba at Cadiz, the steamer bearing them to their 
destination changed track, and they landed in Ireland, 
and went thence to London. Tiie prestige won by 
their sufferings and noble conduct gave them immense 
influence with the Neapolitans, which they used to try , 
and induce the young king to break with Austria and 
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the pope, to ally himaelf with Piedmont, to nnite his 

efforts with hers to persuade the pope to grant 
reforms. Had he done tliis, they would have preferred 
two Italics to one, a king aud court and capital of their 
own to the subordinate position of an annexed pro- 
vince; and into this view entered the King of Pied- 
mont, Cavour, France, Russia, and England. But Fran- 
cesco II., a chip of the old Bourbon block, resisted all 
entreaties, pressure, or menace, thus strengthening the 
hands of the revolutionists, and weakening those of his 
real champions. Mazziui and the unitarians were 
enchanted ; two Italics would have contented them no 
more tlian twelve. Their avowed resolve to take no 
part in the Lombard war as long the '" murderer of the 
Eoman Republic was on tlie field," left them free to 
devote all their energies to revolutionizing Kaples and 
Sicily, especially as all other parties were so occupied 
elsewhei-e that they were not hunted quite so much as 
heretofore. When Mazzioi took up his abode in Florence, 
the Paimero ed Azione gave as the order of the day^ 
" Hands to the centre, eyes to the south," All the signers 
of tlie protest obeyed, unless frustrated by Cipriani, 
who caught and c^ed as many as possible, whether 
bound for (Garibaldi's head -quarters or for Sicily. 
One of Cipriani's victims was Rosalino Pilo, a Sicilian, 
who from fourteen years of age had lived, moved, and 
breathed only for the redemption of his native land. 
When, in 1857, the boats failed to join Pisacane with 
the arms and ammunition, he was seized with such 
violent convulsions that his life was despaired of. 
VOL. in. p 
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Smuggled oat of Genoa, a warrant for his aiTust being 
issued, he, with Franceaco Crispi, Nicola Fabrizi. and 
other believers in the " Sicilian initiative," worked and 
lived for that and that only, Mazeini giving all the help 
in Iiis power, but warning tliem, " If Sicily goes in for 
autonomy, for state sovereignty in a confederate Italy, 
as she did in 1848, she will prove a hindrance and not a 
help to the national cause." Once the peace of Villa- 
ft^noa was signed, it was agreed on by all that the hour 
for the Sicilian initiative had soundetl. The Sicilians 
declared themselves "ready," demanded more anns, 
leaders, and Garibaldi." In the previous year, Maurizlo 
Quadrio and the aforesaid Sicilians had traversed the 
island in disguise, finding the spirit of the populationa 
excellent hut perplexetl by the warning:e and menaces 
of La Farina and other agents of Cavour, that any 

* To the lost appeal of tJic SicilianH QaribAldi liail Answered, 
" Brolliere mine 1 the cauae espoused by myBelf and my brothem- 
in-arms ia not that of a bclfry-toiyer, hut of all our Italy, (roto 
Trapaui t« Isonao. from Taraoto to Nice ; hence the redemption 
of SicQy is a part of om- work, and we sliall fight for her with th« 
some ardour as we fought for Lombardy. Rally to our programme I 
Italy and Victor Emmanuel irrevocably 1 If yoo can rise with a 
poraibility of mccesa, do so ; if not, work, unite, and gather etrengtk. 
As h) coming to Sicily, I will do ao with devotion ; but thor« must 
be brought about a closer conloct between you and me. Find oitt 
the method, and let it be ^cadoua, because we must not risk what 
ia gilready assured," 

The Sicilians nnswered, " A handfiil of men equij^ed, several 
liimdreiis of muskets, a few ntnuou, and a Sag consecrated bv your 
breath, would be sufficient to arouse Sicily from the apparent 
apathy in which slie feels herself accursed. Come, and the 
' Vespera' will agaio re-echo t4trougb the island I " 
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movement in Sicily would ruin Italy. When Eosalino 
Pilo was arrested, Francesco Crispi decided on put- 
ting his head into the halter alone. With the pasa- 
port of a merchant of the Argentine Repuhlic, " with 
grey hair, without beard or moustache, mutton-chop 
whiskers and blue spectacles, a French guide to Italy 
and Sicily in his pocket," Manuel Pareda, allot 
Francesco Crispi, whose own mother would not have 
recognized hiia, crossing Paris (to him forbidden soil), 
touches at Marseilles and Genoa. He there concerts 
with the brothers Orlandi, Sicilian patriots of the purest 
water, embarks on the imperial mail-ateamer Vaiiean, gets 
his passport endorsed by the papal authorities at Civita 
Vecehia. has a confabulation with friends at Naples, then 
(July 26) lands at Messina, and passes the day in visiting 
the city, as in tourist's duty bound. In the evening, 
he meets his friends in the house of an Englishman 
named Peirce, who receives letters and pa[>ers, ammuni- 
tion and war material from Malta and Italy for the 
conspirators. The night is passed in instructing the 
" friends " how to make bombs. It is decided that 
Messina sliall second an insurrection in Palermo. At 
Catania and Syracuse, the same story. In his excur- 
sions be meets four English officers arrived from Malta on 
the cutter yacht Litckiunv, from whom he learns that 
he can liire a yacht for £20 a month, (?) By Niseo and 
Sconforto reaching the Fomiao) della Ifisericordia, the 
ombelic of Sicily, crossing Miailmeri, passing between 
Gibilrosso and Catalfano, at dawn on August 19 he 
eutera Palermo, gofis to the "Trinacria," and asks 
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for a guide to show him the wonders of his native 
city I The courier who accompanies the carriage is 
" one of ours," and in a black bottle he brings the screws 
and capsules for the bombs. 

Numerous friends are now seen, who narrate the 
extraordinary activity of the police, directed by Mani- , 
scaico ; 27,000 troops are in the island, and of these 
2000 ore Swiss. In the province of Palermo alone 
there are 15,000. The instruction in bomb-making 
being duly imparted, the plan for the insurrection ia 
fixed for October 4, the king's saint's day. On their 
return from the review, the troops at Foro Borbonico 
are to be assailed by bombs, attacked by the insurgents 
armed with muskets, and barricades erected. Others are 
to seize the twelve guns in the royal palace, carry the 
insurrectionary flag into the provinces, and advise Mes- 
sina and the other cities to hasten and " do likewise." 

The return journey to Messina is varied by some hair- 
breadth escapes ; but on August 30 Manuel Fareda 
embarks on the Qainnal, touches at Malta, finds 
Nicola Fabrizi has left for Modena, goes to Marseilles 
and Lyons, returns thence to Genoa, joins Mazdni in 
Florence,* urges on him the necessity of securing 

" Maiiiinra preBenoe in Florence was known throughout to 
Biuaaoli. He loiiged, aa always, in the honsBB of llie people, this 
time with a very poor but very noble patriot, Fabrini, on the third 
floor of a small hooBe near Santa Croce. Beppe Dolfi was i 
intermediary Ijetween him and Ricasoli, '■ Beppe," the baker, » 
the true head of the Florentine people ; his word wna his bond, 
man innch respected and courted by the powers that be, lie refused i 
titles, "stard," or "crosses," aaying that he preferred the flour of h 
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assistance on all sides sbottlJ the insurrection be s 
ful, and returns to London to " change paasport, dress, 
and physiognomy " so as to be able to re-entfir Sicily 
by October 4, and head the insurrection. 

This time a friend had secured a Foreign Office pass- 
port for Tobias Glivaie, British subject, native of Malta, 
and " We, Lord John Russell, request and require, in 
the name of her Majesty, all those whom it may 
concern to allow him, travelliug on the Continent, to 
pass freely without let or hindrance, and to afford him 
every assistance and protection of which he may stand 



If only Austria could have brought John Bull to 
reason, and induced him to insert the " personal descrip- 
tion of the hearers" of our Foreign Office passports, what 
infringements of divine right, what misuses of God's 
grace, might not have been avoided ? " As it was, 
Tobias Glivaie, with Crispi's ebon mane, elegant mous- 
tache and tuft, and coal-black eyes, gets his passport 
endorsed for a year by the French consul, and, though 

mill to tlie dust of ducal or royal antechambers. " Cue Italy united 
in Home " wob his ideal. He grieved at the transfer of the capital 
to Florence, and died still young, in reduced circumstancea, in 186!). 

* During Lord Clarendon'h administratiou, M.r. Harris wrote to 
Lord Halmesbury — 

"Vienna, March 14.1853. 

" It appears that MaDteufTel made a most insolent demand (inao- 
leut au fond, not qmmt &■ la forme), viz. that our Foreign Office 
pMKports should give the personal deacripljon of the bearers. Lord 
Clarendon, in reply, refiises most peremptorily — amongst many 
obvious reasons for this one, that we are not to be dictated to by 
Foreign Powers bh to llio form of our pa.'isj>ortB or anything else. 
The reply iu question is eridently Melliah's, and is a stinger." 
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KicasoU governs Tuscany in the name of Victor E 
manuel, the Tuscan consul puta, " Bvotw per lo stata j 
del Gran Bucaio," and the Neapolitan consul makes no [ 
difficulty in authorizing the bearer to viait the Two 1 



L 



But a telegram that Crispi received just as he was ■ 
leaving London, advising him that tlie rising was post- 
poned till October 12, filled him with appreiiension. Why 
for eight days' delay forego the opportunity of the festi- , 
val review in Palermo ? But whoever might be missing 
at the tryst, he would not. The second bad omen was 
that, on arriving at M&ssiiia, neither of the brothers 
Agresti came on board, though aware of his presence. 
On landing and going to their houses, the women-folk 
bade him return to tlie ship, as they had orders to tell 
him not to land, and in no case to go on to Palermo ; that 
a counter-order had arrived ; tliat meanwhile numerous 
arrests had been made by the police ; and that troops 
were pouring into Messina. In the evening, Agresti 
came on board, and confirmed the news, saying that the 
Laiarinians had sent the counter-order from the conti- 
nent. La Farina, contrary to Cavour's strong advice, and 
despite Ricaaoli'a veto, had re-established the so-called 
National Society. Pallavicino had withdrawn his name ; 
but Garibaldi had not taken this precaution, so that the 
Sicilians, reaily, willing, and able to act, believing the 
orders to come from him, had postponed the movement. 
In many places the counter-order had arrived too late ; 
for instance, at Bagheria the conspirators were already 
in arms, and could no longer disguise iheir intentions. 
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Hence they marched to Aspra, rouuding Mount Zaffa- 
rano ; arrived at Porticello ; thence at St. Flavia and 
Ficcarazzelli Here they disarmed the cnstom-house and 
urban guards, aud then, dispersing in the surrounding 
country, engrossed their numbers and prepared for 
combat And combat they did with the royal ti'oops 
on the morrow, so successfully tliat the Govern- 
ment had to send against them a larger body of 
troops, who, of course, surrounded and defeated them. 
Hence numerous arrests, and the necessity for all the 
leaders of that district to go into hiding. Now, if we 
multiply this case by the number of existing committees, 
it may be taken for granted that, but for the fatal 
counter-order, the revolution would have become general 
before the Government, scenting the danger, liad time 
to fill the island with troops. 

Letters of reproach, of contempt, of sarcasm, were 
hurled at the Sicilians by their deluded fellow-country- 
men, and as usual the blow fell hardest on tliose who 
had been most willmg to act. Add to tlus, that in the 
attempt, supposed to be final as an initiative, every 
farthing that Mazzini, Crispi, Fabrizi, and Rosalino Pilo 
had been able to scrape together of their own or of 
their friends, had been expended. 

Beside themselves with rage and vexation were a 
large number of Sicilian exiles, who had returned, in 
English and American steamers, to Palermo, to be in 
time for the outbreak, and who had to watch from the 
bay the review festival go off as usuaL Crispi, with hia 
Foreign Ot!ice passport, had to return with the steamer 
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to the Port of Pireo, and visit Athena, the dream of his | 
youth, with the reflection that " our very wiahea gi\ 
not our wiah." Again having his passport endorsed ] 
for Malta, he found that island ahandoned by nearly 
all the emigrants save good Giorgio Tamajo, who still 
remained to send in arms and ammunition. 

Hia presence in the island at once gave rise to I 
suspicion. The Neapolitan and Austrian consuls caused J 
nis every movement to be watched. Nothing mortiiied I 
him 80 much as the behaviour of the head of the police, 
who asked him what business he had there, after his J 
expulsion in 1854 ? 

" He replied by asking, in bis turn, whether — for what, 
after all, was a ainiple press offence — the British govern- 
ment waa \a the habit of passing sentences of banishment 
for life ? and why an asylum shonld be denied to a political 
exile in MaUs,whichaccoi'dB shelter to common criminals?" 



The head of police, Signor Ettore Zimelli, was " hard 
and discourteous, " yet he had never discovered that, by 
means of Nicola Fabrizi, the Sicilian revolution was 
literally fed and nourished from that British possession 
in the Mediterranean ! 

Crispi's letters written precisely in those days &oin 
Malta, are singularly interesting to those who care to 
sound the deepest and innermost depths of the genesis 
of the Italian revolution. It is a Sicilian speaking to 
a Sicilian — a southerner to a southerner ; not of a 
"Sicily" or a "Naples," hut of the lamentable fact 
that neither Sicilians nor Neapolitans had done their 
part towards the fi-eedom of their mother Italy. 
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"Instead of fartber recrimination a touching the past, 
the future stnnds thns." [Here follows the picture of the 
stftte of Centml Italy, of tlie proposed Congress, and its 
possible results.] " In case of war, it is the bounden duty 
of i noslri, i.e. Sicilians and Neapolitans, to join their 
forces to those of North and Centml Italy, to liberate the 
peninsula from foi'eign occnpation. A war waged without 
the concourse of the Two Sicilies, who coont nine millions 
and a half of inhabitants, may have disaati-oua results for 
national arms, and the entire responsibility would fall on 
that portion of the country which shall have remained 
inactive. The same responsibility would be theirs should 
oar slavery be sanctioned anew by fresh treaties, made by 
those who presume to decide oo the destinies of Europe. 
The Two Sicilies, iu case of insurrection, have nothing to 
fear from foreign interveution. Austria cannot intervene, 
because England and France will not allow her to do so; 
Piedmont and ^0,000 men organized in the centre 
would repolse her if a single soldier crossed the frontier, 
which now, alas! divides Venetia from thereat of Italy. 
France cannot interfere, on her own account in favoar 
of the Bourbons, because England would prohibit all 
interference. England has no intention of allowing 
the Mediterranean to become a French lake. Lord John 
Russell has already declared that the British Government 
is opposed to any sort of armed intervention in the 
duchies or in the Romagna. Sicily, therefore, has every- 
thing in her favour. Face, then, the political aituation ; see 
whether you intend to do yonr duty, and make np for 
lost time. I and the usual friends await yonr orders, 
ready to obey them punctually; but let us know yonr 
intentions. If you have given up all intention uf doing 
your duty, of course all onr relations cense. Is this to 
be BO? Write a plain 'yes' or a plain 'no.' The arms 
which I promised you were and are ready for cinbarkatioD. 




But if yon 

as we ehsll at 
yon failing, we 
that arms were 
not needed at o 



til do nothing, don't defraud ua of these, 
' send them to the other spot, where, 
Jone look for an initiative " (meaning 
!j for embarkation at Malta, which, if 
2 Sicily, would be sent into Naples). 



Mazzini and RosaliEo Pilo are all duly informed of the 
situatioa. The latter, just liberated, literally quiverlDg 
with rage, indignation, and despair, had discovered the 
secret of the counter-orders. Two of tlie writers had been 
induced to beg the Sicilians to waitnntil the king should 
have given his answer to the Tuscan deputation. La 
Farina, although finally thrown overboard by Garibaldi, 
believed himself oraoipoteat, knowing that sooner 
or later Cavour must return to power. But so clearly 
did Rosftlino define the position to his countrymen, 
" who is with La Farina is against Italy and us," that 
by the time the year ended, the ambitious mischief- 
maker complains, in a letter to liis friend, that he has 
not a single traatworthy correspondent in the island. * 

Compelled to leave Malta, Crispi embarks on board 
the Peru, P. aud 0. steamer, feeling all the pains of 
Tantalus when passing his native island — "whiuh I 
could swim over to, if my landing there were any 
use," he writes sadly. Spain passed, landing in Gibraltar 
permitted, he takes steamer for Malaga, thence again for 
Marseilles, and finally, on December 4, arrives at Genoa, 
after two moiitlis forcibly wasted since his second 
arrival in Sicily. Hearing that Fabrizi was at Modena, 
and knowing him to be the intimate friend of Farini, 
then dictator of Farma, Modena, and Bologna, he speeds 
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thither, and finds Farini still a true Eomagnolo, "a 
revolutionary soul, the one man among the moderates 
who really comprehended the true situation of Italy." 
Farini listens with interest and attention to all his 
narration, approves of a movement in the soutli of Italy, 
which shall prove to Europe that all the populations are 
of one mind, and promises a milli on of francs in aid of 
the revolution. Crispi, emboldened, asks to be allowed 
to reunite the volunteers who quitted the army with 
Garibaldi, in the island of Elba, to detain them there 
until the opportune moment, tlien embark them on 
board a couple of steamers, and send them to Sicily 
under Garibaldi, This project also had Farini's approval, 
but- he could do nothing without the consent of Katto^zi 
and Kicasfili, whom he advised Crispi to seek out at 
once. Crispi, without allowing the grass to grow under 
hia feet, sped to Turin, and saw Kattazzi, who at that 
moment waa encouraging Garibaldi in liia tour through 
Kortbem Italy. He promised 1000 muskets, but said 
that Crispi must see La Farina, Cavour's alttr ego m 
conapiratorial matters. This was a death-blow to all 
immediate hopes ; still, Crispi allowed no personal feel- 
ing to intervene. 

On December 17, Rattazzi saw La Farina. Crispi and 
he met on the 25th. They had once been close friends; 
La Farina now assumed the attitude of a great diploma- 
tist and profound tactician, and diplomatic ditliculties 
and teclmical obstacles were all that the little great man 
had to put forth in defence of his native island. Crispi 
found also that he had imbued Rattazziwith such distrust, 
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that in their second interview he did not even renewl 
the promise of the 1000 muskets. Prudence incarnate,] 
he did not give a hint of any immediate plans or project^,.] 
and so they parted. 

During all this time Garibaldi had remained on thafl 
continent, encouraged by Eicasoli to visit the varionsl 
cities of Lombardy and establish national targets- 
project after his own heart, into which he threw him- 1 
self with the single-mindedness which distinguiehed 1 
him. The partisans of Eatta^zi, well knowing the I 
king's desire that he should remain in power, availedJ 
themselves of Garibaldi's popularity to induce him t 
head the association first entitled the Liberi Comizi^fl 
transformed later into the Nazione Armata. On this 
the Cavonrian party, by far the larger in Italy, took up 
the cudgels, strenuously supported by Sir James Hudson, 
who was straining every nerve to get Cavour back intoj 
power. An official note dictated by Cavour to thai 
British ambassador, " by mere chance," they both s 
afterwards, and sent in Hudson's handwriting to thai 
Battazzi ministry, decided the entire Cabinet to resign, I 
and the king was compelled most reluctantly to accept 1 
their resignation, and to summon Cavour." 

When, a few days later, Cavour returned to power, 
Crispi received immediate orders from the police to quit j 
Turin. Who but the " envious Messinese " could have J 
given warning of his presence there, and put the polic 
possession of his address ? At the same time, Cavour I 
obtained a promise from the Swiss Government for the J 
" See Note K. , 
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expulsion of Rosalino Pilo and Alberto Mario from 
Lugano, iu which city Mazzini also was at the time. 
Pilo went in disguise to Genoa, where Crispi joined him, 
and with Bertani, the brothers Orlandi, Mosto, and 
" others of the profession," Sicilian affairs were got into 
working order, Mario, hidden in the house of Maria 
Gnerri, of Como, one of those noble Italian women who 
for thirty years had lived and spent and suffered for the 
cause, continued to direct the Pensiero ed Azume with 
the date of London, to save the Swiss Federal Govern- 
ment from fresh remonstrances. The Sicilians, chafing, 
remorseful, stung with the reproaches of their exiled 
brethren, renewed the oath of the Vespers this time 
" to do or die." 

At the close of the year Garibaldi had withdrawn 
publicly from the National Society ; thus La Farina's 
injunctions had no further weight with the islanders. 
It must be kept in mind that, while the affairs of 
Sicily assume from their success such prominence aa 
to cast all others into the shade, the preparatory 
work was carried on in Naples and the provinces 
with equal activity and exactness, Literally the 
capital and provinces were covered with the finest 
{lUgree of conspiracy. And Mazzini, who to the 
last instant trembled lest Sicily should " go separate," 
never relaxed his efforts to keep the patriots on the 
mainland on the alert with ordered arms, though on 
no account were they to attempt a partial insurrec- 
tion. In all this preparatory work, Bertani and 
Mazzini went hand-in-hand, keeping Garibaldi "duly 
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informed." The year 1859 had not been without it> i 
effect on tlie observant mind of the general. He hEtd I 
worn the king's livery (a very irkflome one to him), had 
found himself hampered at every moment by the thing 
he had so scorned — by diplomacy, and had found it all- 
powerful for evil. This fact seemed to haunt him, to dis- 
turb the placid tenor of bis reason, What was this biddeo 
monster now plotting ? Might not a movement in the 
south be purposely crushed ? or.if successful, might it not « 
serve as a pretext for imperilling the already won ? He j 
was like a fearless swimmer caught vdth cramp far onti J 
at sea, who mauE^es to reach land, but no longer fee 
the same careless trust in his own powers. Garibaldi, ' 
who had seen himself and a splendid army compelled to 
"halt" at the Cattolica, could not find it in his heart 
to encourage the messengers who brought him news that 
implied a demand for his leadership. Still, he did not 
disapprove, but promised, on the contrary, all the material 
assistance in his power. Early in February, Bertaol . 
sent to Caprera Nicola Mignogna, a unitarian repub- I 
lican, who, after the catastrophe of Sapri, escaped to ' 
Genoa, and became the link between the conspirators in 
Naples and their accomplices in Piedmont Mignogna 
having pledged himseU" to forego the republic if the idea 
of the absolute unity of Italy was accepted, G-aribaldi i 
writes to Bertani on February 15 — 

" 1 have seen Mignogna. and will do what lean for him, J 
sending yon 3000 fmncs, aud placing at your disposal all | 
the muskets that remam in deposit at Genoa." 

Meanwhile Eosalino Pilo, wIk) had joined Crispi i 
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his hiding at Genoa, haTing ascertained that everything 
was ready for insurrection in the island, wrote to 
Garibaldi that aueh was the case, that all the means 
had been supplied by Mazzini, " who makes no question 
of a republic," ■ and asks for arms and money to hire 
a vessel, suggesting Medici, Bixio, and Bertani as 



" G^ire UB this, I pray joa in the name of good Sicilians, 
and be sore that we will set the soath of Italy in flames 
to the cry of ' Unity and liberty ! ' Ton, geoeral, mast be 
the military chief of the enterprise, and thus you will have 
a guarantee that the programme agreed apon will not be 
deviated from, since that programme alone can nnite all 
tlie elements of action, and thus alone can Italy be." 

Garibaldi's answer to Eusalino Pilo is very impor- 
tant : — 

" Caprera, March Ifi. 

" Deakest Rosaliso, — When yon receive thie, come to an 
nnderstanding with Bertani and the Uillion-of-MaBkets 

* MnzzinI, In Janiury, ■mote to Garibaldi, [»«ciao1j in the Banie 
Henee as he hail written to Ricaeoli four months previously. " Italy 
free ; Rome oiir capital ; the French compelled to withdraw. 1 
underBtand the timw ; I respect the will of the country ; I shall not 
act aminst the king; 1 aball not conspire for a repnbtic. I epeuk 
bat of unity. I urge on the annexations (of Tuscany and Central 
Italy, not finally accepted by Piedmont until the following; March), 
and, ebould we succeed in Sicily or elsewhere, the only compact 
that / injail upon u that o/immediate annetatlion. If the country 
elect a king, so be it It lies with him to prove himself worthy 
by throwing olT his vassalage to France, and frankly accepting the 
nntion. What now is all-important in the insnrrectiou jo Sicily, 
and. contemporaneously or immediately afterwards, a movement 
an far as the Abmzzi. I believe that, frankly and loyally united, we 
could succeed." 
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Coiiiinitt«e at Milan, bo as to secure hU the arras 
meanB posaible. In caee of action, remember thai the pro' I 
gramme is, ' Italy and Victor Em,manuel' I do not hesi> 
tat« to nndertake any enterprine, however hazardous ife f 
may appear, so aa to fight against the enemies of 
country. Nevertheless, at the pi-esent moment, I do not I 
deem a revolutionary movement opportune in any part of 1 
Italy, unless it present no slight probability of success. £ 
To-day the cause of the country is in the hands of political I 
traffiekera, who pretend to resolve everything by diploma- f 
tic treaties. The Italian people most have time to coa- 
vince themselves of the useleaaneas of the tricks of the I 
doctrinairoR. Then will come the moment for action;! 
to-day, if we fail, we should be censured by the gre&t I 
majority. Make my opinion known to your fellow- I 
countrymen, and recommend them to prepare themaelvea 1 
for the supreme attempt, I hope the favourable moment I 
will not tarry long. I salute you from my heart.'' 

Thus though Garibaldi reproaches liimself severely 
with throwing cold water on the strong and ardent 
reaolutiona of youthful will (vol. ii. p. 148), once he found , 
that ctild-water dogmatism availed nothing vrith Hosalmo, I 
he ordered to be placed in liia hands the arms depoaited \ 
in Milan. But while he proposed, Cavour and D'Azeglio ' 
disposed. \Vlien Cavour visited Lombardy iu company I 
with the king, in February, he wrote from Milan, on . 
February 19 — 

" I have succeeded in making reasonable, and not sub- 
versive nae of Garibaldi's famous subscription for muskets, 
by distributing them among the national guard of ' 
Lombardy," 

Massimo d'Azeglio, Governor of Lombardy, carried on 
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Cavour's plan, by seizing 12,000 Enfield and Mini^ 
rifles deposited in the palace of S. Teresa, placed hf 
the municipality of Milan at the disposition of the 
Mnsket Committee. Bertani, Medici, Crispi, and finally 
Garibaldi himself, strained every nerve to get even a 
portion of the weapons, but never a single one was 
available for Pilo, or for the first expedition of the 
Thousand. This was unfair ; it was not to arm national 
guards that the people subscribed, but for volunteers to 
liberal* the enslaved provinces of Italy. Impatient of 
delay, as the outbreak of the revolution was fixed for 
April 3, Rosalino started with one companion in a 
fishing- boat, with the few arms and slender means 
furnished by Mazzini, leaving for Graribaldl a letter 
worthy of record — 

" Most esteemed Orheril, — I have yours of the 15th. 
Sicily noald have risen in arms last June if the same 
mischief- makers wlio mined the revolution of I8i8 had 
not interfered. The conntiy is in the same condition as 
it was in December, 18-17. A friend of mine, Frflncesco 
Crispi, who was the Secretary of the Committee of Insar- 
rection of PaJermu, in 1848, during the days of January, 
and later a member of the Sicilian Parliament, has visited 
the island, and convinced hiraaelf with his own eyes. 1 
have decided to go at once to ^ro the last touches to the 
preparations, and to baffle the evil arts of the lemporizeri. 
Hence, counting upon the assistance which you hnve 
promised me, I leave Crispi, who is also the friend of your 
Bertani. in Piedmont, (or all that concerns the Mihineae 
Committee, and the despat^ih of the promised arms, Re- 
flect well, geni^ral ; an insurrection in Sicily implies that 
of all the south' It is more than ever necessary at this 
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t, if the creation of one Italy be tbe goal aimed &t. j 
To defer it would be to favour the designB of diplomacy, 
give time to Austria to prepare reinforcements and secure i 
the allianceB which to-day are wanting to her. Delay is 
what Napoleon desires in order to place a member of hia 
family on the throne of Naples. By putting an end to all 
delay we shall find onrselves in a position to hinder the 
shameful sale of Nice, and to free poor Venice. Remem* 
ber, general, that in the south we have an army and a 1 
navy which are necessary to our independence, and whiti | 
we cannot make onr own without a popolar rising. 
Nothing remains, general, but to salute you from my 
heart, and to wish you new glories in Sicily, and the J 
completion of onr country's redemption." 

Garibaldi came at once to the continent, held cc 
sultations with Bixio, Bertani, Grispi, and other patriots, ' 
all passionately anxious to go to the aid of Sicily, even ] 
without w-aiting for news. The elections Lad Just j 
taken place, and Cavour, who not only made no secret, 1 
but laid down as a dogma the necessity, of governmental | 
interference to secure a favourable majority, informed 
the House that Savoy and Nice were ceded to the 
emperor, subject to a vote of Parliament. Cavour'g 
eulogi^ta and apologists vainly strive to make out that 
he did hia utmost to save N^ice. He knew that resistance 
was useless — that the king would redeem tbat pledge at 
any cost and with any ministry.* Hence, to avoid 
official remonstranues Ijom England, he denied over 
and over again to Sir James Hudson that any suc^ 
project was entertained. He frustrated all Battazzi's 
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efforts ; compelled Farini, whom he had juat created 
Miniater of the Interior, to come to Turin to his 
support, ill as he was; induced Fanti, Minister of 
the Army and Navy, who was strongly opposed to 
the cession, to remain away from the House ; and one 
by one secured the vot«s of the majority, which 
was entirely his own. Every line in his letters and 
Chiala's statements in the preface to the fourth volume, 
prove this. This sacrifice, viewed in the " after-light," 
seems inexplicable unless we call to mind the simple 
fact that several months had yet to pass before he 
became a convert to the necessity of Italian unity, 
deeming that a strong kingdom in the north, if com- 
posed of a given population, would be one and the same 
thing vnthmU this province and vMU tfiai. Finally, 
he being determined to remain at the head of the 
Government, it behoved him to obey the king's behest, 
yet at the same time to act without " uncovering the 
crown," which his own pride, his apparent deference to 
constitutional observances, would have prevented him 
from doing in any case. 

His new attitude towards the French emperor is 
explained by hia desire to see the programme from the 
Alps to the Adriatic completed, and he believed that 
the best way of securing his assistance in driving the 
Anstrians out of Venice would be by giving liim the 
provinces he desired without any more ado." 

One word to his absolutely subservient majority, and 
Nice at least might have been saved. Had he even 
■ See NoU L. 
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accepted the proposal for delay, or the other propoaition 
that six members of Parliament should be deputed to 
watch over the voting at Nice, Garibaldi's birthplace 
would still belong to Italy; but Cavour overruled all 
and any such propositions. Nice was handed over to 
the French police, a governor hostile to the cession waa 
exchanged for a servile agent of Napoleon. Garibaldi 
was refused the right of interpellation on April 6, and 
the most eloquent and sensible speech he made in his 
life was barely listened to. Then, horrible to relate, 
when he was actually fighting for Italian unity, on 
Sicilian soil, Sicilian, Neapolitan, Venetian, Koman, 
Tuscan, and Lomliard deputies coolly voted for the sale 
of his birthplace ! The fact that he had treated the 
rumours of the cession of Nice to France as an idle 
fable or a Mazzinian scare, rendered the blow, when it 
fell, doubly hard to bear. He was like one beside him- 
self with grief and indignation ; was on the point of 
setting off for Nice, to arouse his fellow-citizens, when 
the news of the outbreak of insurrection in Sicily 
reached Turin, and Garibaldi was assailed on every side 
by entreaties to lead an army of volunteers to the 
assistance of their southern bretliren. Tlie moment 
Cavour received the news, he took minute and vast 
precautious to prevent Garibaldi's departure. Quite 
other were his political views at that moment. He 
was straining every nerve to induce the young King of 
Naples to enter into an alliance with Piedmont, to 
grant a constitution, to join his forces to those of 
Piedmont for the total expulsion of Austria from the 
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peninsula; and hero came in that eternal party of 
action to upset all Ills plana I 

Garibaldi, who never hesitated for a moment in his 
decision to go to the assistance of the Sicilians if the 
insurrection held out, cast ahout iu his mind for the 
best means of ensuring success, and there was a moment 
when he had almost induced the king to allow him to 
take off, " tinder the rose," the brigade commanded by 
that same Gaetaiio Sacchi whom he had carried up 
and down the deck of the Sptraiiza on the home 
voyage from Montevideo in 1848. Sacchi summoned, 
naturally exulted, as did hia officers— all picked men, 
the majority of whom died later on their country's 
battle-field — who regarded the news as too good to 
be true, as, alas ! it was. Cavour, Fanti, minister of 
war, and Farini, whose revolutionary ardour had cooled 
after his entrance into the Cavourian cabinet, induced 
the king to put a veto on the project to which he had 
almost consented ; but in the fact of that half-pro- 
mise we find the why and wherefore of many a future 
event. 

Probably to the king the Sicilian revolution seemed 
an intervention of Providence for placing the whole 
continent between Garibaldi and Nice, whose loatliing 
for French rule he better than most men knew. But 
Cavour was so determined that Garibaldi should not 
take the bit between \m teeth, that, on the mere chance 
that the insurrection might succeed, he had bidden 
Fanti secure the co-operation of a general in the Pied- 
montese service, and laid his plans with La Farina for 
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a certain subsidy of arms to be placed iu Lbe bauds of 
a Sicilian, a true patriot, but utterly incompetent to 
guide audi a forlorn hope to success. 

The news from the island varied, though the feverish 
activity of the islanders never ceased, was never even 
intermittent. For three months of days and hours the 
preparation for the struggle was carried on. Mazziui 
had exhausted his last farthing ; the manctuvres of the 
separatists continued ; even throughout the Garihaldian 
ranks it was whispered that the " republican party " had 
the upper hand in Sicily, that there they would pro- 
claim a separate republic, and create a dualism between 
Northern and Southern Italy. Heroic chiefs, such as 
Sirtori, Bixio, Medici, hesitated to counsel, some even 
dissuaded Garibaldi from risking himself — their only 
hope and anchor. A letter of Mazziui's on March 2 
stung the islanders into immediate action.* 

The letter was addressed to the Secret Committee of 
Messina and Palermo. The former left to the latter the 
fixing of the day, promising to second it. April 4 was 
chosen. Twenty-four hours before the time fixed, by a 
mischance the insurrection broke out in the Convent 
of the Gancia, The insurgents were overcome, and, 
besides those killed iu the street fights, the king's 
representatives executed thirteen in cold blood ; all men 
belonging to the working classes, which proves how the 
unitarian idea liad at last permeated the masses. The 
Burviving insurgents took to the mountains, where the 
mountaineers fed and kept watch for them, so that when 
• See Note M. 
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Eosalino and Corrao landed, on the 9th, they were 
passed on from province to province by tlie revolutionary 
committees, and soon found themselves at the head 
of bands of picdotti, and were joined by the notabilities 
of the island. But to Genoa came the news that the 
insurrection was suppressed, and the news was credited 
by the king, who, with Cavour and Farini, was making 
a tour through Central Italy, then in all the enthu- 
siasm of the honeymoon. But later came a telegram : 
" The insurrection, crushed in the city, is spreading 
through the provinces," Then came back the owner 
and captain of Rosulino Pile's fishing-boat, with letters 
full of the certainty of success. 

"We count," wrote Pilo to Bertani, on April 12, "on the 
promised aid. The fate of Italy is about to bo decided in 
the south of the peniuBula. We are in arms. The Neapoli- 
tans are pouring in volleys of ehot and shell into the city 
of Palermo; Milazzo ia in arms. These are facta. I am 
now on the march for Catania. Tell Medici and Biiio that 
these are deeds, and not words, and that I bad a right to 
be bebeved by them when I told them the true state of 
the island. Barcellona is in arms, and all the towns near to 
Barcellotiaand Patti have hoisted the piire Irieolmtr banner. 
For Sicily more than any other province the qaestion of 
union with Italy is the question of being or not being. I 
feel that victory will be ours ; but you must hast«n to our 
assistance. The time has come to be audacions; not like 
that coward La Farina, who remains at Turin to play 
the bnffoon. Corrao embraces yon." 

These letters and the pilot's vivid descriptions of the 
ferment in the island rearouaed all Garibaldi's revolu- 
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tionary instincts. By dint of journeys, reproofs, and I 
threats. Garibaldi secured a certain sum of money from [ 
tlie Million-of-Mu3keta Committee, but between Pilate J 
iind Herod never a musket could he get hold of. Bixio 
secured the promise of the patriot shipbuilder and I 
shipowner Rubattino, of the loan 6f two st«amerB ; he, of | 
course, " playing the corsair " to get hold of them. The 
idea of the majority had been to go witli a mere hand- 
fal of chosen men as leaders of the revohition, caiTying 
with tliem as many arms and as much ammunition aa' \ 
they could possibly secure. But Garibaldi, after long 
and silent communion with himself, decided otherwise ; 
instructed his oSicera to select from the volunteers who 
crowded to Genoa not more nor less than a thousand, 
and gave directions to Bixio for the seizure of the 
vessels, so that the departure should be accomplished , 
within forty-eight hours. Cavour, now in Turin, informed 
that the affair was looking up again, sped to Bologna, . 
where he had left the king, in order to secure the exercise 
of his authority to hinder the expedition. There he found 
Fanti, who agreed with him that an expedition starting 
from the states of the King of Piedmont to the assist- 
ance of Sicilian rebels would seriously compromise the 
Government and the king with France, especially as 
but three days previously he had assured Baron Talley- 
rand that the project was abandoned. But they found 
that the king was not at all inclined to oppose 
Garibaldi in this matter. The ministry insisted, on 
the contrary, on his immediate arrest. " Who would 
ikndertake that mission ? " quoth the king. " If no one 
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else dares," answered Cavour, " I will go myaelf, and 
perform the office." " 

This the king utterly declined to permit, ao Cavour 
was faiu to content himself with allowing the ex- 
pedition to depart without a single decent musket, and 
with telegrajihing to Admiral I'ersano to arrest the two 
steamers if for any reason whatsoever they touched at 
any port of Sardinia or the continent 

Shall we add to these incontrovertible facts the 
threadworn phrase, "King Victor was more patriotic 
than his ministers" ? Once one wrote such things in 
good faith, but the aftermath of facts shows that what 
an irresponsible king could venture not to prevent, a 
responsible niinister could not dare to allow. Not even 
the relief of having Garibaldi off Iiis hands during the 
final debate on Nice could make it seem "opportune" 
in Cavour 'a eyes to let loose such a firebrand on 
Southern Europe. But with the " scene of Monzambano" 
ever in his memory, he took care not to incur again the 
king's displeasure. 

It remains proven in any case that Garibaldi, unaided 
by the Government, nay, defrauded of his own war 
material, trusting only to his chosen " hearts of oak," 
effectetl the miracle in which the first Napoleon had 
failed, even as Murat, the Bandiera brothers, and Carlo 
Piflacane had also failed — he crossed the seas and 
effected a successful landing in an enemy's country, 
passing through the enemy's fleet, and marching to the 
mouth of his guns. This miracle was performed by the 
* ChiaJa quotus Uiis verHion, given by tnauy uarraWni. 
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cabin-boy of Nice, between May 5, when he left Quarto, J 
and May 11, when he landed at Marsala. 



NOTES. 

KoTE A (p. 168).— In his letter to the king fiom Baden, July 24, 1 
giving the details of hia interview with Napoleon at PlomhiSreB.Cavour J 
devotea exactly oix of the fourteen pages to the project of ClotUde^il 
murine with Prince Napoleon, ^owbg that he knew how t»- T 
poguant was the idea to the heart of the father and the pride of the 
king. He eihansts every aipiraent; exalts the good qnalitiea of the 
prince ; recalls the niihappy lives of the four daughters of Victor 
Bmraoniiel I^ all married to reigning sovereigna or to crown princei 
— the fact that in all Europe there was not a Catholie prince royal 
in the market, that if the allisnce were not broken off it wonld 
be lukewarm, that the prince would become an implacable enemy, 
etc. The king never made a greater sacrifice, for he loved hia 
women children, and boasted tliat a m£xdlinnce had never been J 
made by hia House (morganatic marriages not counting). Cavotn: J 
preferred writing to speaking to his Majesty on this subject, and 1 
no wonder. It was lah for Clotilde to decide, and she made "the 1 
eacrifice " as became a daughter of the House of Savoy. Whaa I 
it was a question of the cession of Savoy itself, it is rumoured tliat 1 
she said, " As the child is given, the cradle may follow I " but w« I 
fancy tliat those who attribute the hitter sarcasm to the ku^himsdf J 
are nearer the truth. 

Note B (p. ]B9).— The kingdom of Italy would thus consbt oT j 
Piedmont, 4,332,272 inhabitants; Venetian Lombardy. 5,603,473; | 
states of the Duke of Esto, 598,996; Duchy of Parmo, 495,840; 
stales of the Church to the west of the Apennines, 1,937,184. As 
these latter involved political and religions questions, they miglit or 
might not be annexed. It would seem that the question of Nice 
depended on the solution of this ([uestion {" ChiaU," vo!. in. p. S2). 

Note C (p. 173).— These and similar phrases still pass current with ■ 
regard to the conduct of the English Consorvative party towards Um | 
Italians in the days of their struggle. It is but an application of 



" Give a dog a bad i 
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neJtlier enconr^^d Cavour to make war againeC Austria, nor 
promiBeil assitituiice in ciue war broke out, aa in two separata 
instances Lord Clarendon did. But any one who takee the trouble 
to peruse the Blue Book of January to May, 1859, will see that the 
English Government only did what it wan in duty bound to do, to 
endeavour to prevent a war in which the wliole of Europe might 
easily have been involved. Tliia by giving notice " to whom it 
might concero," that the first pence-breakers would be lefl in the 
lurch. The French emperor, whoae ambitioua dewgns Lord Derby 
alwBjB, and now Lord Malmesbiiry suBpocled, was informed that, 
having no ground for quarrel with AuBtria, seeinc that he could 
take DO exception to her occu]Jtilion of Central Italy as long as 
the French troops remained b Rome, he would lay himself open, 
should he encouTage Sardinia in waging war, to tlie eivipicion that 
he aimed at the abolition of existing treaties and the redistribution 
of the map of Europe. His Majesty aiiawered, "I regret thkt 
Lombardy should be i[i the possession of Austria, but I do not 
■lispute the right of the latter. I respect existing treaties, because 
they are tlie only latidmarka we have; so long as Austria remains 
within her own frontiers, she is, of course, niistress to do as she 
pleases. With regard to Sardinia, if she provoke hostilitieB 
unjustly and place herself in the wrong, she must expect no support 
from me." The Britiiih Government reraonstrated with Austria for 
pouring such Urge reinforcements into Italy — Huggested that it was 
her interference in Central Italy, her encouragement to the minor 
Independent slates to continue their tyrannical measures, which 
occasioned their perennial insurrections there. On which Austria 
answered that sbe had a right, by the treaty of Viemia, which 
ensured to Austria the reversion uf those provinces, to intervene 
in any slate where her aid was aaked for, and that the proposal to 
change this arrangement woe a most dangerous doctrine subversive 
of the treaty uf 1815. 

In March, Cardinal AntoneUi informed the French and Austrian 
Governments that his Holiness the pope, feeling that he no longer 
required foreign support in his dominions, would request the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of the Austrian and French troops from hia 
dominions. A formal demand was made, a few days later, for the 
early and complete evacuation of the Papal BtatCM by the French 
and Austrian troops. The two imperial governments declared 
their readiness to comply with the wtahes of the jiope. When the 
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question of a congress was mooted, Austria pretended that tlw J 
minor states of Central Italy should ho admitted. Lord MalmM* ] 
bury, on March 19, writes to Lord Loftua, " I explained to jom \ 
lordship, b ray telegram of to-dajr, that if other Italian Bt&tea 
are admitted to take part iu the proponed congress, it wonld not 
be possible to exclude Sardinia; and the only ground on nhiob 
that excloBion can be justified is that the coiij^ess is strictly con- 
fined to the five great powers, and your lordship will at once 
perceive that if Sardinia ia admitted, all the other Italian states 
mnat also be received, which would give au undue preponderance 
to Austria." A little later he repeals "that it will be nnjnat,.J 
therefore impossible, to exclude Sardinia from taking part in tiW'fl| 
ooufercnce if the other Italian states are to be represented in Ib^fl 
Her Majesty's Govemraent could not consent to such a conrse.'' 1 
Tliey accept the idea of a congress in a neutral town, but prefer a 
csonference. The discussions to he conSned to four points : evacna- 
tion; reform; security of Sardinia against Austrian attack; substi- 
tution of a plan for the internal security of the small statfis in place 
of the treaties with Austria of 1847. 

Again in a despatch of March 21, Lortl Malmesbury explains to 
Sir James Hudson, "tliat it would be miwise for Sardinia to be 
represented at the conference, sbce in this case Austria would 
insist on the live other Italian etates being equally represented in 
it, and would tliereby secure for herself five more votes, whereas if 
Sardinia were not admitted, Austria could not insist that the real 
should be so. Her Majesty would be glad to see both Austria 
and Sardinia disarmed; Austria ongagmg not to attack Sardiiai«, 
England and France guaranti^eing Sordiiiia from invasion on the 
part of Austria." When Austria refused to admit Sardinia at all at 
the conference while the other Italian states were to be invited. 
our Government answered point-blank that tliey would not attend 
such a congress or conference on such terms. Clearly in this 
conduct tliere is nothing hostile to Sardinia. These nogotiBtions 
only served as a {nstime during the spring armaments, as Sardinia 
was resolved to make war agiuiist Austria, having first provoked 
her to attack, in which case France was bound by the formal treaty 
of January to come to Ilia rescue. Had the British Government 
really been hostile to Italy, they would have recalled Sir James 
Hudson, whom they considered " more Italian than the Italians 
themselves," from Turin; indeed, when he was summoned to 
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England, on April 3, he left Italy " in a moBt dejected slate " — took 
le&Te of Cnvoiir, saying it was doubtful whether he woald ever Bee 
him again. Bat the object of his recall was merely to ascertain 
what was the real position of aSaira. Sir James told the Govern- 
meat frankly that, should a congress ho called without the admission 
of Sardinia, or should Sardinia disarm, send bnck the soldiers on 
furlough to their homes, and dismiss the Tolunleers, general revolu- 
tion in Lombardy and the central states would be the inevitable 
result. He pointed out tliat if the intelligent and really benevolent 
attempts made by Maximilian in Lombardy had fuiled to soften 
the hatred of the Lombards to Austrian rule, nothing could effect 
that, as 10,000 youths belonging to the first families had, with 
imminent peril to their Uvea, escaped into Pieilraont ; who. as it 
wu impossible to send them buck, if they could not be enrolled in 
the KedraonleRe anny, would fumish a powerful contingent to the 
revolution. All this, tlie repeated proofs of " the broken promises, 
the falseness of the emperor," made it clear to our Ooveniment that 
all hopes of hindering the war were at an end. 8till they de- 
termined not to be dragged into being accessories before the war, 
whatever they might be obliged to become afterwards, bot were 
meanwhile thoroughly tired "of running from one to the other like 
sD old aunt trying to make up family squabbles." Austria's 
nltimatum put an end to their perplexities and to thoir Government. 
After the dissolution of Parliament, the fact that Austria had been 
the first to attack was used by the 0[>poBitiDn to prove that she had 
■U along been the aggressor, and that it was the fault of tlie British 
Qovetnment for not keeping her in order that the war took place. 
On June 11, Lord Derby's Government was beaten by a majority of 
thirteen, so that all the negotiations which took place from that date 
until the end of the Sicilian campaign fell to the Liberal Govern- 
ment of Ijird Palmerston and Lord John Ituasell. That they 
faliantly defended the cause of Italy and constitutional government, 
is delightfully true ; but it is also true that, if we exce|>t one or two 
stataamen " with a craze," snch as Lord Normanby, Disraeli, etc., 
no British Government from the time of the first Lord Caiming has 
opposed or not desired the constitutional liberty and independeQCe 
of Italy, while niany assisted in its attsinmeiit. 

Mote D (p. 173). — On arriving at Paris, Walewsky abmptlj 
informed Cavour that the emperor was determined upon coming to 
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temiB with Aiifltria, and preventing Italy from disturbing the peace 1 
of EnropB. The emperor and Lord Oowley endeavoured vainlj I 
"to bring the count to reason." "Too late," was hia only reply. I 
" Cavour," writes tlie Prince Consort to the King of the Belgians oi 
April 5, " refnseB abHolntelf to disarm, and threatens to proToks 1 
a war, whether ut Paris they are pleased or displeased. He has ii 
his pocket promises of aid made in writing at an earlier date ; from \ 
tliese promises he refuses to relenee the emperor, who is on a bed J 
of thorns." Naturally this state of things reacted on the relatJonB 4 
between Cavonr and the volunteers, whoM hopes had been raisad , 
beyond what the real pledgee made or the proroines given hj the 
Government justified. With the exception of General Cioldtm, 
every person in power waa against Garibaldi and the vo]tuit«en. 
" The treatment of Garibaldi is a perfect moekeij," writes Bertani 
to Paninzi ; " the Government is frightened out of its wits at the idea 
of giving arms to any who Are not actually enrolled in the ranks of 
the army. They are afraid of his name, of his influence; thej hate 
to hear him acclaimed as the leader of all the Italians who cluster 
here from the other states; they are afi^id that his troops will 
increase on their march— that the volunteer corps will acquire too 
much glory and sympathy, dintract atteotion from and diminish the 
importance of the Piedmontese army. Cavour seems above ell 
these littlenesses, but Lamarmora and the Gianduja (the old Pied- 
montese party) are inflexiMe, inacoessiblo. Garibaldi is disgusted, anci 
his lientenants, Medici, Pasi, etc., who enjoined upon us to neither 
cenBiire nor even to criticize the Piedmontese Government, but U) ■ 
remain perfectly passive, trusting Italian interests to it eiclnsivelf, ] 
are now irritated and disgusted." Bertani whs right in saying that 
Cavour was above the littlenesses of his colleagues, but he himself 
confessed that at times he wan at the end of his wits, especiallj 
when in April the emperor pledged himself to secure the disBirna- 
nient of Piedmont. " It looks as if we are not going to have war 
after all," he writes, " in which case the Italian cause, which seemed 
so near a favourable solution, is lost. The emperor is either ■ 
traitor or he is deceived. In forcing us to disarin he has done m 
irreparable harm." 



NoTR E (p. 17!!).— Bertani, who 
lo last, writes in his diary : " Not oi 
bureaucracy took an artful pleasure 



nas with Garibaldi from firtt 
ily Lamarmora, but the entire 
in detainicig material destined 
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for Gftritialdi. From Qenernl Lamannora we received some scant 
muterial for the ambulance, the regimental cases of instniments, the 
knapsaoka for the sui^eoiis ; stretchers I could never even get sight 
of. It waa repugnant to the commiaaariat slaS to consign the least 
portion of the scant material demanded. They shook their heads 
as those who obey under pruteHt, muttering, ' Material for Qaribaldi I 
materia] wasted!'" But when Lamarmora accompanied the king to 
the field, and Bertani sent hia coBeagHe Pietro Maestri direct to 
Cavour, the minister made every effort to satisfy the modest demands 
for inatniment-cases, atretcheni, and cacolets ; and, as the energetic 
chief of the ambtdance himself roqitiaittoned mules, the ambulance 
was posted b the order of the day as being " in admirable condition." 

Note F (p. 192), — When the Tuscans, baring given the grand 
duke "notice Co quit," proclaimed their annexation to Piedmont, the 
emperor at once opposed it, saying to Fep(Ji, " If the annexations 
cross the Apennines, unity will become an accomplished fact, and 
uaily J will no( permit ; I mean merely that Italy shall he inde- 
pendent. Her unity would create difficulties for me in France herself, 
on account of the Koman question. Moreover, France would be 
seriously diapleaaed to see a great nation which would lessen her 
preponderance arise beside her." And, later to Lord Cowley, " The 
annexation of Tuscany to Sardinia is an utter impossibility." 
When Cavour, as late as August 9, suggested that a compromise 
might be found in creating a separate state, with a liberal govern- 
ment free from Austria, Ricasoli answered, " Neverl Tuscany is to 
become part and portion of one Italy." 

Note G (p. 195).— At the outbreak of the war, Haziini and a few 
hundred patriots signed a protest against the French alliance, declar- 
ing that it was immoral to light under the orders of the murderer of 
the Roman Republic, pledging themselves at tlie same time to fight 
under the king as soon as he should tree himself or be freed from 
the fatal alliance, making no question of a republic, but frankly 
accepting monarchy. Alberto Mario, one of the signers, returning 
from New York juat aa the peace of Villofranca was concluded, 
wrote an article in MazEini'a own paper, Ptnaiero ed Atione, calling 
upon the whole party to redeem their pledge. The article, entitled 
'' The Duties of the Republicans," ends thus : " Itopubliuiu brothetB, 
Let us jireservo our republican creed, our political faith, our right to 
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continue its peaceful propngandn respecting the freely expresaettfl 
will of the nation. But now let us all frankl; and loyally take up g 
arma under Victor Emmanuel Ddce ; it is uur duty. Italy, July 2&> I 
Albricto Maeiu." Garibaldi wrote a nrnat aJTecttonate letter, invitiag;! 
us to bis head-quartera, and asking Alberto to enter his corps ofM 
^ides, which he was on hia way to do when Cipriani arrested biouf 
MazEini, a month Inter, wrote a magniScent letter to the king, 
aBsnring him Uiat if he would put himself at the head of the nation 
to unite Italy, he would be loyally supported by the republicans. 
" All partisB," he said, " would thus be extinguished ; the only things 
left in Italy would be the people and yourself. Be dictator doting 
the war, king of the whole of Italy aderwards if you choose, and . 
may God bless you and the nation by yon united! " The letter 1 
made a great impression upon Victor Emmanuel, who requested 7 
BroSerio, the celebrated advocate and historian of Piedmont, to bring j 
abont an interview between Mazzini and himself. To which T 
MasLzini agreed on the conditionn that the king should pledge his 
word to unite Central Italy at once to I^edmont without consultiiig 
Napoleon or any other foreigner; to secoud a movement u 
south of Italy as eoon as ineurreotion should break forth ; and lliftt at ] 
a fitting time the regular army with the revolutionary forces should J 
renew the war against Austria until the last foreigner should be I 
expelled from die Peninsula. No ambiguous terms were to b« ] 
admitted ; " we cannot accept union ov progrmnve u 
nothing abort of one united Italy." The king declared to BroSerio \ 
that " Italy should exist at any cost," bnt did not. of course, give I 
any of the required pledges. The recall of Garibaldi from the Catto- 
lica, and subsequent eveiits, put an end to all negotiations. With, I 
Cavour'g return to power the alliance between Victor Emmanuel . 
and Napoleon was strengthened, and the terror witli which MaxiinTa | 
very name inspired the emperor, spurred on Cavoiir, who needed no I 
encouragement to renew " his war to the death " against Msziini | 
and all real or supposed Moz 



Note H (p. 200).— All the provinces of Central Italy makn public I 
demonstrations against the reBtorntion of their ancient rulers, nfflrming | 
their will to form part of a stnmg kingdom of Italy. July 1~ 
Garibaldi resigned his command in the Sardinian anny, and cai 
to take the command of tiie Tuscan army stationed in Modena. 
The emperor, in t, grandiloquent speech, informed the presidents 
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of the ejand corps of tlie State that '' the king of Piedmont, caUed 
tlie guardiau of the Alps, had seen his provinceB freed from invaEion 
and the frontiers of his elates extended from the Ticino to the Mincio." 
20th : New Piedmontese ministry. President and minister of war, 
Laraarmora; foreign office, Dahonnidn; home ofSce, Battazzi, etc. 
'2Sth : Furini, royal inimmiBsary of Modena, resigns, but ia acclaimed 
dictator by his fellow -citizens and the national guard, and an 
offienaive and defensive league established between Modena, 
Tuscany, and the Legations. The dictator conTokcs as electors all 
the citizens of twenty-one years of age. Iiord John Russell tries in 
vain to ascertain whether it was decided that Austria was not to use 
force for the restoration of the ex-ruiers. Napoleon is constrained 
to say that no agreement was come to on tlie subject. August 1 : 
Boncompagni, royal commissary, resigning, Bettino Bicasoii is named 
president of the ministry. Massimo d'Azeglio resigns in Bolt^a. 
Colonel Cipriani, a Corsican, ia named governor by the municipality ; 
be convokea an assembly. Cipriani arrests Bosallno Pilo ; Alberto 
Mario and other patriots giving <iut to the populace that they are spies 
of Austria. 13th : The Tuscan Assembly declares the dynasty of 
Hapsburg Lorraine, whose members on April 27 abandoned Florence, 
and reappeared in the Austrian camp, absolutely incompatible with 
the order and felicity of Tuscany, hence tliat Tuacany will neither 
recall nor receive any member of the dynasty of Lorraine ; this 
although Leopold II. bad offered to abdicate in favour of his eon. 
On the 16tb, the Assembly declares that the will of Tuacany is to 
form part of a strong kingdom of Italy, under the constitutional 
Bceptre of Victor Emmanuel. Cobden, on the 18th, afHrmed that 
England ought only to take part in the proposed Congress in case 
the Italians be allowed to regulate tlieir own aSkira without the in- 
terference of any other powers. 19th : Plebiscite in Parma for union 
with Piedmont ; 63,403 ayes, 50G noes. September 3 : the Tuscan 
depolation, with Baron Bicaaoli at its head, presents the king with 
the nnanimoua rote of Tuscany. The king receiva the vote, doea 
not ocMpt it, using the verb arcogliere instead of accellare ; promises 
to en[^rt their cauee before the powers. 6th : At Bologna, the 
Assembly affirms that tlie Itomagna will no longer submit to the 
temporal power. A violent article appears In Ihe iloniltur against 
the populations of Central Italy, for thwarting the iirrungemonts made 
at Villafranca, where it was agreed fhat the dukes and archdukes 
■bonld be restored. Aascmbly of Bologna votes annexation with 
VOL. ni, B 
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Piudinont ; the Asucrnblj" of Parma votes thedownfall of the Bourbon 
(lyoastf Bod t])0 perpetual exclusion of any prince of that houiie, 
the anneiation of the Parmesan provinces t« Piedmont under the 
sceptre of tlie glorious dynaaty of Savoy; confirms the dictatorship 
ofFarini. 15th: The deputations of Parnia and Modena present them- 
selves to the king, who tues the same words in his answer : " To 
acAxilgo [\ receive] the vote of the people as a fresh manifestation of \ 
their resolve to save their native land from the painful consequencea 
of foreign anbjectioii." He promises to intercede for them, etc. 
All the English press is in favour of Italy and Piedmont, tha 
burden of the song being, " Before England decides an uniting her , 
eSbrta with those of France, it mnst be seen clearly whether j 
France means to take sides with AuBtria or with Italy." 24th; To 
the Bolt^esa deputation offering the unanimous vote of the 
provinces of Romagna, the King speaks " as a Catholic prince, who 
in all circumstances retains profound and unalterable reverence for i 
the Supreme Head of the Church," and meanwhile receives their. | 
Toten \aeeolgo). 27th : The King of Naples concentmtes on \ 
frontier 15,000 men. 28th : The Sardinian government addresses a 
J the powers, showing that the restoration of the 
I is a moral impossibihty, and that the annexation 
3 Piedmont would not disturb the equilibrium of 
Europe. 29tb ; Lord Johu RusscU assures parliament that England 
will not take part in a Congress unless the right of the Italians 
to govern themselves without foreign intervention be previously 
recognized. October 1 : The pope, on reading the anawer of Iha 
king to the depututioii of the Romagna, consigns his passports to 
the Count of Minerva, Sardinian minister at Rome, who reoeivea 
the visiting cards of 10,000 Roman citizens, 2nd : At Bologna the 
public acts are headed, " Reigning Victor Emmanuel," etc. Tha 
" Statute " is proclaimed ; the officialH taka the oath of fidelity. 13th : 
Garibaldi opens a subHCription for the purcliase of a million of 
muskets. I7th ; Trance and Austria sign Uio treaty of peace. 

Note 1 (p. 200).— From the first Garibaldi had kept up a corre- 
spondence on liis own acconnt with the kuig. On August 17, lt« 
wrote from Modena, " 1 have the honour to inform your MajeB^ 
tliat I am here at the head of the forces of the duchies, and that 
! shall feel proud {tu/ierb'-) whensoever your Majesty shall deign to 
honour me with your commands. The Tuscan division Is to-day 
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named the eleveoth diviaioa of the Italian army." Lat«r ha informs 
the king that the Duke of Modena, then at Verona, bad in hla pay 
4000 soldiers taken from the Austriaa reserves, and Xh^t it would 
lie well if his Majeaty would authoriBO the entire corps of the 
Hunters of the Alps to join him in Central Italy, 

Cipriani had given a peremptory order to Fatiti to start for 
Bimini, to withdraw the troops from the frontier, and concentrate 
them at Forli, hecause he wrote, "The revolution is about to break 
out in the Marches ; and t iasist upon your hindering at >uiy cost 
Iheinterrentionofour troops, which I intend at once to send to their 
winter quartora for organization." On the receipt of this Insolent 
telegram, Fanti oOered his resignation ; but the Assembly of Balogna, 
b special sitting, so severely blamed the conduct of Cipriani that 
ho was conipelled to withdraw from the general government of 
the Komagna, which Farini was invited to assume, forming with the 
duchies one mU ilate entitled the Royal Provinces of Emilia. On 
this he withdrew his resignation, and the troops nnder the orders 
of Garibaldi remained at the frontier, FrapoHl, Fanti's minister of 
war, sending arms, ammunition, and all that was necessary for the 
projected invasion of the Papal States. On October 1, Garibaldi 
having issued liis appeal to the nation "for a subscription to purchase 
a million of muskets," among the names of the first subscribers 
figured those of Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and MaxEtni. IJertani, 
arriving at Uodena on the 4th, finds Fanti. Farini, and Qaribaldi 
on the most friendly terms ; and on the same day Garibaldi is 
summoned by Fanti to Rimini, " where," writes Guereoni, " so far 
from withdrawing the orders for the promotion of the insurrection 
beyond tlie frontier. It was actively pushed on, even as were the 
preparations for invasion from our side of the frontier, while 
(Garibaldi, interrogated by his officem, mode answer, ' It is not 
unlikely that we sliall be attacked, but oven if we are not, the 
ir marching ahead will probably not he wanting.' " 



Note J (p. 202).— When the news of the imbroglio reached Turin, 
Ibe king sent for Garibaldi, and between them it was arranged that 
iie. assuming the entire responsibility, should return to Centra! Italy, 
and that Fanti be advised to resign, becanse still on the rolls of the 
Sardinian army. So the king wrote to Fanti on October 29, 1859— 

" Dbak Oeheoai.,— I fear that in Central Ilaly things may happen 
to diaturb the present order of aOitirs, and I have serious reasons 




for believing that the conimnnd of the troopa will be withdrawn from 
;ou and from Garibaldi. Hence it seems to me beet tliat you should 
tender your resignation and return to me here. Suggest the sMne 
line of condnct to Garibaldi, and in case he should refuse, Itaee to 
him the reipotuibilily of vthatever ma;/ happen. — VtCTOK EuuAMnEL." 
Caroor happened to reach Turin on the yer; day that this letter 
was written. Fanti was at that time a man after his own heart; 
the idea that the affairs of Central Italy should be left in the 
hands of Garibaldi or even of Farini, " nourished wth the milk 
of revolution, in whose veins revolutionary blood still flowed 
vigorously," terrified him, and he wrol« to Lamarmora aa 
follows:— "Arrived at Turin to buy horses, I hear of the gravest 
things which may produce fatal consequences : the king haa sent 
an order to Fanti to resign. If this happens, I consider every- 
thing lost, and tlie responsibility of the disaster will fall upon the 
king and his ministers. I supplicate you to suspend by telegrapli 
the execution of this deplorable measure. I have never been soeon- 
vbced of anything in the world as of what I now write to you. I 
repeat that I supplicate you to defer the consignment of the klng'a 
letter until we have spoken together." The result we find in a letter 
of Hinghetti'g to Cavour on the evening of that same S9tli ; " La- 
marmora has read your letter; he was somewhat perturbed, but 
concluded that he could not take it upon himself to oppose a 
mission given by the king. lie will consult with RattaBiii after the 
council. La Farina will come to you to-morrow morning at a 
quarter to six ; he knows everything except the king's disoonrse to 
Garibaldi about Cipriani." On October 19, Garibaldi received from 
Fanti the following instructions in writing : — To hold himself on 
the defensive ; to repel the papal troops should they attack 
porsne thera beyond the frontier as far as it might seem prudent, 
on which all the other troops of the league would be sent up in 
support. Should an entire province, or even a single city in 
Humbria or the Marches rise in insurrection, unite itself t 
Itom^na, and ask for aid and pnitcction to avoid the fote 
that had befnllen Perugia and to maintain pul)lic order, 
aud armeit men should be sent to the insurgeols. Finally, should 
the enemy attempt to regain by force the insurgent provinces or 
cities, the troops of the League were to defend them energetically, 
nor to desist from hostilities against the papal troops nntii they had 
occupied all the ground deemed necessary to guarantee their security. 
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Qaribaldi, enchrnittil, obeyed inHtanlly. When comiter- orders were 
given and enforced, he quitted Bolc^a simply to avoid dvil war. 

Note K (p. 220). — While Cavour's iinseemly hsHte to returu to 
power parnlyied the government, and id more than one instance 
BerioQflly comproraiBed events, it mnst be admitted tiiat the war waged 
BgaioBt bis return by ItAttnzzi's partiaana waa both ungenerous and 
eiCBssivB, That was not lie moment for raking up old grievances 
about " grain-storing " and eicessive protection granted lo " indus- 
tries in which he was a abarer," nor for demonstrations of the superi- 
ority of Rattaiii in quoations of internal liberty. For liberty pure and 
simple the people (bediming with the Piedmontese, intent on inde- 
pendence) hod no care at that momcDt. AU that would come when 
the Auatrians should have recroased the Alps and the French should 
have quitted Borne. What tbey wanted was a renewal of the war, a 
decent stnnd-np jet not ungrateful attitude to France— this they 
expected from Cavour. Hence the reaction against the " Liberi 
ComiKi" founded by BrofTerio, 8ineo, etc. It wax a sad pity that 
Garibaldi should have been drawn into the squabble. lie only 
accepted thinking "to reconcile good patriots," and, let the truth be 
spoken, because anything that tended to add popularity to the 
BatUKzi-Laroarraura Government found favour in the king's eyes. 

Frequent were hia interviews wiUi the king and with Kattawi 
during the months of December, 1859, and January, IBtiO. On 
January 2 he wrote from Turin to Malenchini, "I am here full 
of hopes, but I will not enter into details concerning tliem until at 
least a portion of them are realized. Victor Emmanuel is always 
the Hune galantuomo in wliom we can confide entirely. If Provi- 
yideiice should, as I hope it will, surronnd him with men to aid 
bim in his holy mission, we shall complete our work." But on 
January 5, Carrano, chief of Garibaldi's staff and able historian 
of the campaign of 1859, writes to Bertani, "I have seen our 
general, who said to me sadly, ' Un autre coup nuxnquil ' " And 
Garibaldi ob tbo same day writes, " Mt deab Meiiioi, — Once 
again 1 have preached tu the desert. I was just on the pomt of 
organizing the national guard in Ijombardy as a reserve for the 
active army, and this very day I was to have received brevets and 
instructions ; instead of this, foreign diplomacy, fomented by 
Cavuur, etc., have signified to the kiog that there must not be in 
the stale autre /bra, ou pouvoir, ou pertonnea armeet, jus funnft 
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du roi. Yuu will bo amazed to limni tJiat Hudson, tlie English 
smbosBador, iaterrogaied by me, gave me the same answer. This 
proves that he, together with tlie other nieiabera of tlie diplomatic 
family, have imposed the above-meDtioDOd condition on Victor 
BmraoDueh You know that I was invited by the Liberala of Turiii 
to act as mediator between them. After some hesitation, I con- 
aentcd, the association of the Armed Nation was formed, and I was 
named president The Cavourian party raised the devil in order to 
hflffle this project, and they have succeeded to their hearts' content. 
You must give this by no means good news to our friends." 

" Our friends," Medici himsBlf included, were by no meaoB 
edified by this imbroglio, consideriog justly that Garibaldi's immeoae 
prestige ought to be most jealously r^erved, and not traded upon for 
the benefit of one piolitical party or another. And Bertaut, out- 
spoken at all time.i, seems to have conveyed these sentinients to the 
general, who, od the ill-fated day of his necond marriage with the 
Uarehesa Raimondi, thus answers from Fino on the 24th of Jaauaiy : 

"Mv DR\H Bertani, — You say that you are rat her mortified, but 
1 do not in the least understand why. 1 myself feel Eomewhat hurt by 
your tetter, in which you address reproofs to me that I feel are lui' 
merited. I do not biow how our subscription for arms will go now 
that Cavour has returned to power, and I have not the least doubt 
that at this very moment they are plotting schemes for taking the 
money and material out of our hands. [Garibaldi guessed bot 
too truly.] I have sent Colonel TUrr U) the king, but 1 have little 
hope left. We shall see. In any case yon con assure our frieods 
of Southern Italy that I am always at their service when they are 
1, and that all the arms I may posscBB will 
1, to be put to a profitable use. From the 
I see that all are really anxious for action, 
and Ood knows bow impatient I am to taiie Uie field once more 
against our country's foes. Remember me to all Iriends." 

Before leaving the continent, after his separation from his one- 
day bride. Garibaldi passed a day at Genoa nith Bcrtani. and made 
arrangements with him to have such arras as had been purchased 
in Milan to be transferred to Genoa. 

Onfortunately, Cavour had been given to nnderxtand, by \a 
Farina and his brethren in miBchiof- making, that the moving spring 
of Garibaldi's actions bad been to prevent his return to power ; 
hence, when he accepted the king's reluctant summons, his heart 
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was fiO! of bitterneaa towanja Garibaldi and all the " party of 

Note L (pp. 226, 227).— It in now known that Victor Emmanuel 
kept foreign polilica after ViUafrancA ae much as possible in his own 
bands. As early as Octcber, he, through his own intimate agents, 
bad been given clearly to understand by Napoleon that the pound 
of flesh would be required of him ; that tliough VenetiB was led to 
AuBliia, be (the king), " contrary to agreement," had received the 
Yotes of Modeoa and Tuscany ; hence he (the emperor) meant to 
ntford the populations of Savoy and Nice also an opportunity of 
racordbg their votes. Neither the Italian Parliament nor the 
protest of Europe could prevent the annexation if the king chose 
that Nice and Savoy would be his, and friendship between the two. 
If not? Well, then, no one could prevent the Duke of Modena 
from fighting for his own, and as for the legations, B'ranoe was the 
defender of holy Mother Church, etc. 

So King Victor, who coneidered himself tlie master of the old 
provinces, answered, without haggling or sliuflliog, " You shall have 
Savoy and Nice ; but let the thing he done decently and in order." 
This ilie 1ci(Jg told to Rattazzi, who coidd not be brought to view the 
eacriSce of Nice with equanimity. He also told Csvour at tbe 
moment that he entrusted him vntb the formatiou of the ministry, 
of his pledge, and Cavour knew Ihat from that decision there was 
no appeal. Hence he took the whole burden, the responsibility, the 
nnpopularity, on his own shoulders ; the king was supposed to be a 
passive agent, nay, a victim who sacrificed the cradle of his race fur 
the good of Italy. When Garibaldi called Cavour the trafficker of 
his birthplace, the minister kept silence. Nor to his most intimate 
friend does he seem to have implicated tite king. 

We abetain from quoting any of his diplomatic letters. A private 
one to an intimate friend, written on March ll,snfliccs: "In signing 
ft secret treaty for the cession of two provinces, 1 commit a highly 
unconstitutional act, which might have serious consequences for 
me. If the Chamber of Depuiies were cora|K)sed of n majority like 
Carutti and Dahormida, I should ran the risk of bebg accused of 
high treason, and of being condemned, if not, like Stafford, to lose 
my head, assuredly, like Polignae and Peyronnet, to some years ii 



a fortress. Despite this 



1 have not hesitated to advise 



the king to put bis signature to the treaty of which I accept the 
entire responsibility." 
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Note M (p. 230),— This fainoua letter is given the place of 
honour in the illustrated publication of May 27, 1885, issued bj tbe 
municipality of Palermo on the twenty -fifth anniversary of Garibaldi'i 
enti7. "This important document," write lie promoters of the 
commemoration, " detormiued the method and the instont&neousneaa 
of the insiirrection." We give the most important extracts. 

" I coDfeea," Mazzini writes, " that I no longer recognize in the 
Sicilians of to-day the revolutionisia of 1S48. Courage and daring 
are still your attributes ; hence 1 attribute your immobility to an 
intellectual illusion. If you are still under the intJuence of La Farina 
and his society, I can only pity your blindness. The fact that Onri- 
baldi has abandoned him ought to have illuminated you. And here 
I repeat to you, what we have preached and published for the last 
two years — there is no longer an; question of a repubh'c or a 
monarchy, but simply and solely of national unity, ' to be or not to 
be,' to remain dismembered and slaves to the will of a foreign despot, 
French or Austrian, it is all one ; to be ourselves, to be free, and U> 
be respected as such by all Europe, or to be held, as heretofore, 
inexperienced, hesitating children. If Italy desires monarchy under 
the House of Savoy, bo it so; if, once made, Italy acclaim liberators 
the king and Cavour, be it ao ; what we all now will is that Italy 
be made, and Italy can only be made by her own inspiration and 
action. . . . What are you waiting for? Can you honestly say that 
you expect Cavour, the king, or Louis Napoleon will come and give 
you liberty? Let us, for the sake of ai^ument, suppose that they 
dcsne it : how can they do it p They cannot take the initiative ; at { 
the utmost they can recognize, even aid, the accomplished fact. . . . 
Once you have arisen and emancipated yourselves, the Sardinian 
Government will be compelled to aid you, and Victor Emmanuel to 
become your king. . . . Fariui is of the same opinion. Qaribaldi 
is pledged to come to Ihe rescue. . . . Louis Na|H>1eon, on the other 
hand, is impotent for harm. A European war hangs over his bead ; 
he may threaten the king to oppose him, but oppose him he cannot. 
He is compelled to recognize accomplished facts. The acccomplished \ 
facta are the votes for annexation in the Romagiia and in Tuscany ^ 
TuBoany's rejection of Napoleon Bonaparte proposed by Louis Na- 
poleon's agents to tlie king.* 



• When the grapes proved 
but both the Marquiti Laiatico 
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" These facts deliberately, abstinatcly appoBed beforebaod, were 
accepted as a necessity when acconi|jli8hed. To-day, as ever, 
' he faaa who wills.' I know thit there ia a party amonp; 
you which labours for a constitutional federation, prates of a 
constitution with the king of Naples or with a member at bia 
family. Be warned. Of all nltematiTeB this ia the worst It would 
deprive you of assistance from the north, of the aympathios of Italy, 
leave you to combat alone agttinBt all the forces of the BonrhonB. 
A movement made in this sense would bo abandoned, betrayed, 
crush you proetrate more than ever beneath the yoke. In God^ 
name dare, but dare iu the name of national unity — that is the 
condition tiite qud iwn. One momeut of supreme energy; call Italy 
the nation to your aid ; she will come. Warn U8 of your decision." 

As we have seen, the insurgents execute on April 14 were men 
of the people, but among the conspirators were nobles, merchants, 
students, priests; no doss prejudices, no predilection for a republic 
or for monarchy impelled them, but the conviction that no ame- 
lioration or change of tlieir intolerable state could be effected 
separately, that Ihey must stand or fall with Italy; hence in the 
name of one Italy they utood to do or die. As in Palermo, so 
in Messina, Catania, Syracuse. When the insurrection was quollal 
in the cities, the uisurgents took to the mountains. But there is 
Uvtle doubt that the King of Naples — who at the first outbreak 
bad reinforced the troops in tJie island, so that in May there 
were 50,000, with twenty-tour frigates and 700 guns— would in the 
end have triumphed, but for the timely arrival of Rosalino's an- 
nouncement of Ooribaldi's coming ere he came, and tlien the actual 
descent of Fortune's Benjamin, of Victory's last-boni son. 



upon Cavoor, at the very commencement of tie war, that a throne 
in Centml Italy fur Prince Napoleon was meditated. He went 
in haste to Alessandria to dissuade the emperor from such a step. 
Cavour was greeted coldly, aiid for nil answer received tlie followinji; 
words : " It is not among my designs to place a French prince on 
the throne of Centra) Italy. If I do so later, I shall give official 
diplomatic guarunteea to the powers." On this, Cavour gave 
ioBtructiona to Boncompagni to prepare but not to proclaim im- 
mediate annexation (confidential dispatch from Cavour to Villa- 
maiina, Uay 21, given by Nic. Bionchi, vol. viii. pp. 93, 94). 
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" VIVA LA TALIA, B GARIBARDI AMICU 1 " 

MMrini, Bosalino Pflo, Crispi, Bertani prepare the revolution ii 
Sicily — The Bale of Nice — Original letters and dociimenta 
anent the expedition of the Thaasaud — Cuvour'a opposition 
— King's "let be" — Departure — Landing at Marsala — Tlie 
British fleet — Letters of Qaribaldi — Annexationist!!, separatists, 
unitarians — The Orange Gulf^Entry into Naples— Garibaldi 
and the English — Hlf gift of land for an English chureh — Battle 
of the Voltnmo — Victory along all the line— The king takes 
possession — Garibaldi sent to the rear — Abdication — Adieu— 
" To meet again at Rome "— Notes. 

That welcome to the Italy reaounding in Eosalino I 
Pilo'a eara, as, rushing down at the head of hi« , 
jnceiotti to join Garibaldi, a liullet pierced hia brain, 
gladdened the death that ended a lifelong, desperate 
struggle ; that " Viva I'ltalia ! " shouted by the Sicilian 
people, proclaimed the " Victory along all (M line " ' 
of the idea of Italian unity, and proved that the moral 
revolution was accomplished before "the Thousand" 
landed at Marsala. 

The Sicilians who had refused the " new religion " 
BO long and obstinately, were subdued at laat, and to its 
service brought the patient, dauntless passion with 
which for centuries they had defended their autonomy. 
" God first made the world, then the Straits of Messina, 
to separate men from imbeciles," is an old Sicilian 
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proverb." A garden ocean-walled, " chosen and kept 
peculiar ground," was Sicily for the Sicilians. This it 
was that had made Crispi so chary of Biimmoning 
Garibaldi until sure that his fellow-countrymen would 
not repudiate the unitarian flag. And, once landed, 
he it was who summoned the inhabitants and the 
syndics of the freed communes to offer Garibaldi the 
dictatorship of the island. An offer after Garibaldi's 
own heart truly, and characteristic of himself was the 
acceptation of the said dictatorship, in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, King of Italy. In thus burning Ids vessels 
and nailing his colours to the mast, he sanctioned and 
sealed the moral revolution proclaimed in the piociotti'a 
war-hymn, " Long live Italy and her friend Garibaldi ! " 
Like forked lightning followed instantly by the 
thunderbolt, he flashes on Salerno. Then upon the top- 
most height of C'alatifirai, defeating and dispersing the 
Bourbon thousands, he exclaims, " Here we found Italian 
unity, or die 1 " reaches Alcarao, occupies Partinico, 
overtops Monreale with his thousands, sends aitillery 
and all impedimenta to Corleone, marches through the 
night from mount to gully, his followers now " roaring," 
now silent as death, reaches Parco, glides down cautiously 
on to the Piana de' Greci, by S, Cristino Marineo 
Missilmeri, and alights at Gibilro&sa. "To-morrow 
in Palermo," he says to Bixio — Palermo, occupied by 
36,000 chosen troops, 24 frigates, with 700 guns 1 

"At Palermo, none go out and none come in, all are 

dnmEoaaded, ' nobody knows notliing ; ' the sbirn 

■ Sea Note A. 
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slaali and alay ; tyranny tricmphs ; saddenly all 
itand Btill ; li^htninf; cleaves the darknees ; there, on ths 
Admiral's Bridge, arrives and crosaea Garibaldi with his 
company," " 

Just 80, " Garibaldi and his company " arrive, cross the 
bridge, enter Palermo. The Bourbon troops bombard 
from ships and forts ; the city is laid in ruins, 2000 
dead, dying, and wounded ; and the royal general 
promises pardon to Palermo, if she sue for it. 
Garibaldi, now Sicily incarnate, answers, " We permit 
you to embark for Naples." The Sicilians shout 
applause, and sing. " Viva Vitloriu eu la Taiia una. ! " 

Besides Garibaldi's own narration of the military 
campaign of the Two Sicilies, the English readers will 
find, in Colonel Chambers's "Garibaldi and Italian 
Unity," a graphic, impartial, and most interesting de- 
scription of those wonderful events. The personal nar- 
rative of C. S, Forbes is trustworthy also, while " H.M.S. 
Hannibal at Palermo and Naples," by Admiral Mundy, ia 
most delightful reading, showing, as it does, bow entirely 
the hearts of EngUshmen were with Garibaldi and 
liberty ; how efficiently the British fleet did help him 
without ever violutiug the rights of nation3.t Any 

• " A P&lurmu 'un si nesci « nun e'l paew, 

Ognunu era attimitu, nun Bapia ; 

E li Hbirri faL-ianu Bpocca e heaa., 

Ce' era [riiimfu di 1» tirannia ; 

Mn Iiitt'a UD bottu lu cori oci utbuHa ; 

Un lanpii I'lia nimputu la Bcuria, 

Ca B In Punti di Testi junci e paBH» 

Lu Garibardi e k B& cumpagnia." 
t See Now B. 
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additions in tMa line, therefore, would lie snpCTfluoua. 
Not so, we think, the publication of the letters which 
Garibaldi himself wrote to Bertani and others from the 
moment he had decided on the expedition until astride 
the mainland, one foot on either sea, dispersing the 
Bourbon hosts with the breath of his nostrils, he entered 
the capital, greeted by the people as the expected 
Messiah. 

'< Vena i OcUvbardo f 
Vena ilumio Ml" 
These letters we give in chronological order, trans- 
lating them literally from the originals.* 

'■ Quarto, April IG, I860, 
"Dear Bertani, — Tt aeeme that the news from Sicily 
is good. Therefore Crispi and Orlando must be sent to 
Turin for La Masa and company. I will aend Nnvolari 
to Pavia and Stradella, to collect all onr friends and to 
i has not despatohed the 
3 must be sent to him 
In short, we must hold 
five days if the news 
Yonrs, G. Garibaldi. 
ithdraw the powder (stored in 
magazines nntler government survey) ; if not, buy the 
quantity necessary. It is indispensable to see Mignogna, 
and tell him that Pellegrini must prepare to go into 
the Abruzzi to aronso insarrectiou, to see as many as 
pOBsible of oar friends (of those, I mean, who do not go 
with ns), to send them into Central Italy, in order to 
rouse the Marches and Umbria, and excite every man 
of heart to betake himself to those provinccH to co-operate 
with the movement. Vale ! 

* Tho original letters are deposited in the Bertani archives lit 
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id P.S. — Send as many individuala &a possible 
along all the frontiers of Tuscany, towards Arezzo, tho 
Cattolica, etc. ; and let the yonths enter the Pontifical 
States in bands. If it is not possible to eicite insnrreo- 
tion in the Ahrujizi, order bands to be formed there ; So 
the sftme in Calabria. Promote at Naples every sort of 
demon.itration, and, wherever it be possible along the 
Neapolitan shores, sending some one into the Romagna. 
I will give letters for Caldesi, Bovi, etc. Let all the 
above preparations be made in unison with Medici, 
Sirtori, Besaua, Simonctta, etc." 

At this juncture other plana were afloat, set on foot 
by La Farina, with whom Garibaldi had entirely 
broken after his conduct at the Cattolica. Bertani, who 
from first to last did hia utmost to avoid dissension 
and promote union among all parties and patriots, 
unable, owing to very serious illnesa, to leave hia bed, 
wrote to Garibaldi from Genoa on April 19 — 

" Dear General, — As 1 have already informed yon, 
several well-known Sicilians have come here from Turin, 
with moans at their disposal to prepare an expedition 
for tbo island. 

" Their means and their mandate are derived (as it 
was easy to suppose) from La Farina; as easy is it to see 
that one project may thwart the other. I think I have 
sncceeded in putting the case clearly before them. 

"Colonel Orsini and La Masa, who have come here 
expressly, have- declared to a person of high character 
that they intend to start with ynn, and to place themselveB 
at yonr orders. La Farina, who is here since yesterday, 
is ready (these are hie words) 'to put himself on his knees 
before yon.' This is the report of trustworthy persons 
this morning. La Farina himself is not decided or disposed 
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to start. Ho trusts to Orsini and La Masa. To secure 
this concord and this fuaioa of means, I pi-opoBed that 
Orsini sboald come first to you, then that La Farina 
should come for you to shake hands with him. So it 
was decided. Do you accept my propoaition ? If so, 
send me two lines, that I may show them to those who 
are waiting to come and see yon. The mesBenger is my 
confidential servant." 

Garibaldi answers — 

"April 19, 1860. 
" Dear Beetani, — I have no difficulty in seeing La 
Masa, Oraini, and La Farina. For the rest we must see 
each other."* 

" Genoa, May 5, 1660. 
"Mr DBAB Bertani, — Spurred afresh on the scene of 
our country's events, I entrnet tho following mission 

• "Garibaldi and La Farina met on the 20th,'' writes Crispi. 
" By the mediation of common friends, peace was restored 
betweea them. The Mcssinese did not dare to offer direct 
opposition to an expedition for Sicily ; said he needed time, 
most wut for later news from Sicily, and promised to aid with 
1000 muskets should he deem tlie expedition irpportime." Uut 
La Farina, whose object was to persuade Cavour that he and 
he alone was polent in Sicily, wrote to Turin on April 24, "I 
have been to Genoa. Gariboldi insisted on seeing me, and we 
had a long couversation on what is to be done for Sicily. He is 
most desirous to act with me. There ia no intelligence between 
him and the Mazzinians ; on tho contrary, pronounced discord. 
The same on llie part of Medici, Besaoa, BixJo, and Sirtori. Under 
these circumstances, I thought my reconciliation useful." These 
are direct falaehoods. Garibaldi had not sought La Farina, bat 
agreed to the interview proposed by common friends. The moat 
perfect harmony existed between Garibaldi and tbe Maziinians, 
with CriBpi, Pilo's substitute with Mosto, Burlando, Savi, Casaccia, 
who daily visited Garibaldi at l^arto, and who started with Gari- 
baldi for Sicily, while La Farina remained behind. 
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to yon: — To collect all the means that are possible to 
co-operate in oar enterprise, to endeavour to make the 
Italians understand that, if we ai'o properly assisted, Italy 
will be made in a Hhort time nnd at smoll expenfie, but 
that they will not have done their duty if they limit their 
efforts to sterile Bubscriptioas ; that Italy, free to-day, 
instead of 100,000 soldiers, ongbt to arm half a million 
— a number not disproportionate, surely, to her popula- 
tion, or to the armies of neighbouring states, which have 
not to conquer their independence; that with snch Rn 
army, Italy will no longer have need of foreign 
masters, who under the pi'etext of liberating, gradnally 
devour her; that wherever Italians are fighting against 
oppressors, our volunteers must be sent to aid, and 
provided with the espensea of the journey ; that the 
Sicilian eipedition must ho aided, not only in Sicily, hut 
in Umhria, in the Marches, in the Sabine territory, in the 
Neapolitan provinces — wheresoever there are enemies 
to be combated. I did not counsel the movement in 
Sicily, but, once the insurrection commenced, I believed 
it my duty to aid onr Sicilian brethren. Our war-cry 
will be ' Italy and Victor Emmanuel ! ' and I trast thiit, 
&a of yore, the Italian flag will not be dishonoured. With 
affection, youi-s, G. GiRiRALDi. 

" P.S. — I enclose the account of the money received and 
expended. Tou will remit this to the direction (of the 
Million Mnsketa) at Milan. — G. Gariualdi." 

On a separate piece of paper — 

"Yon will publish this letter four days after my 
departure. Vale ! " 

Same date (May 5), to King Victor Emmanuel — 
" SiBK, — The cry of suffering', which reached ray ears from 
Sicily has stirred my heart, and those of a few hundred 
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o( my old comradefi. I did notcounse! the inaurrectionarj- 
movements of my brothers in SiciJy, but from the moment 
that they have arisen, in the name of Italian unity, 
of which yonr Majesty is the personification, against the 
most infamous tyranny of our epoch, I do not hesitate to 
place myself at the head of the expedition. I well know 
that I embark ou a perilous enterprise, bat I pnt con- 
fidence in God, and in. the courage and devotion of my 
companions. Our war-cry will ever be ' Vit'a the unity 
of Italy ! Viva Vittorio Emmannele, her first and brave 
soldier!' Shonld we fail, I hope that Italy and liberal 
Europe will not forget that this enterprise was decided 
by purely patriotic motives, entirely devoid of selfishness. 
If wo succeed, I shall be prond to gi-aco the crown of 
your Majesty with this new and most brilliant gem — on 
the well-nnderstood condition that your Majesty shall 
oppose any attempt on the part of your counsellors to cede 
it to the foreigner, as they have done with my native 
province. 1 did not communicate my project to yonr 
Majesty, fearing test the reverence which I profess might 
have succeeded in persuading me to abandon it.* 
Of yonr Majesty, sire, the most devoted subject, G. 
Garibaldi." 

Same date, May 5, Genoa, to Colonel Medici — 

" De&R Ukdici, — It is better that you remain, and yon 
may be more useFul remaining. Bertani, La Farina, the 
direction at Milan, will famish yon, on the presentation 
of this letter, with all the means of which you may have 
need. Not only ought you to make every eSort to send 

• As we have seen, Garibaldi did inform the king of his inten- 
tions at RrBl, but afUir the iialr-promise given and witiidrawn for 
the SacL'lii Brigade, ha ubatained from all commuuicatiuo, direct or 
indirect with his Majesty, 
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aubBidi(?B and arms to Sicily, but to do ihe tavie for lh» 
Marches and Huinbria, where soon an inrurrection tpiil 
break out, itliich it unit be necessary to assist lo tha 
uttermost {a tuila ollranza). Too will tell the Italiana 
to follow you with all confidence ; that the hour has 
atrnck at length to make this Italy, which we all deaire. 
Teach them, by God ! to understand once for all that in 
many, wo shall finish soon, and that our enemies are 
stronjc in proportion fo oor fear and our indifEerenca. 
Adieu from the heart! Thy GiHiBiLni." • 

"Talaraone, May8, 1860. 
"DearBbbtani, — On the night of our departure the two 
boats entrusted to Profumo, captain of the boats which con- 
tained the ammunition, percussion -caps, all the revolvop- 
carbines, 230 moakots, etc,, failed to reach the steamers. 
On the following day we hunted for the boats during several 
honra in vain, then went on our course. Here onr most 
urgent needs have been supplied, thnnka to the goodwill 
of the anthoritiea of Talamone and Orbetello. Yon will J 
soon receive other news fi-om us. Meanwhile recover all^ 
the material. Tours, with affection, G. Garibai.de," 1 

" Salemi, May 13, 1860. 
" Dear Bebtani, — ^We lauded yesterday safely at Mar- 
sala. The populations have welcomed us with euthssiaam, 
and join us in crowds. We shall advance on the capital 
by short daily marches, I trust that we shall form on 
avalanche. I have found this people better oven than 
[ bad supposed them to be. Tell the direction i 
Rubattino'a company to reclaim the steamers Fiemonit I 
and Lombardo from onr govemmeut, which will naturally f 
reclaim them from the Neapolitan government. Let th* J 
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• Garibaldi alway? addreweil Medici in I 
singular — gave liim the (u, as the IlalianB «ay. 
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direction of the Million Maskets send ua as much arms 
and ammanition as tlief can. I do not doubt that other 
expeditions will be mode for tbia island, and then vre shall 
httwo still ranre troops. Medici ought to occupy kivieelf 
joith the Pontifical States. I gave orders to Zambianchi to 
place hinuelf (U hit orders. Let this letter serve for Medici, 
the direction, Finzi, Besana. Yoara, O. OariraLdi.'' 

"Calatifimi. May 16, 1860. 

" DuR Bertani, — Yesterday we combated and con- 
quered. The figbt was between Italians— our nsnal mis- 
forluno ; bat it proved to me how much can be dene with 
this family on the day when we hIibII see it nnited. The 
enemy yielded to the impotns of the bayonets of my old 
Hunters of the Alps — dressed still as when they quitted 
their homes ; bat they fought raloronsly and did not yield 
their positions until after fierce hand-to-hand con6icts. 
The battles we sustained in Lombardy were assuredly less 
disputed than was yesterday's. The Neapolitan soldiers, 
when they had oshausted all their cartridges, attacked us 
with stones like desperadoes. 

" To-morrow we proceed to Alcamo. The spirit of the 
populations is raised to frenzy, and I draw thence the 
most fortunate prognostications for the cause of our 
country. Soon we shall give yon other news. Yours, 
G. Garibalri. 

" P.S.— Let this serve also for Medici." 



"Dkak Bbrtani, — We a 
retains a few positions ii 
shall soon also be masters. 
Hunters, but tliey are moi 
need the aid of more of c 
are in a state of frenay, 
Neapolitan getieral asked 



'■ Palermo, May 31, 1860. 
ce at Palermo, The enemy yet 
the city, of whicb I hope we 
Stupendons the valour of our 
e than decimated, and we ehsll 
ir generous ones. The people 
I augur well from this. The 
me for twenty hours' armistice 
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to send hia wounded on hoard. At midday hostilities were I 
to have reconimeQced ; but aa the tirae was insufficient for j 
embarking all the wounded and for burying the dead, « 
9,ro not few, a fresh suspension for three days has been 
Htipnlated. Send us, therefore, freah men, arms, and 
ammuititiuD, and soon we shall complete the work com- 
menced. Adieu! Your G. Garibaldi." 

" Cabinet of the DicUtor, Palermo, June 3, 186C 
" Dear Bebtanf, — I not only authorize you to contract 1 
a loan of any amount for Sicily, but alao to contract any 
amount of debt, «a here we have immense means, and are ii 
a position to satisfy all the world (meaning all creditors), . 
Send us, then, ammunition and armed men, all that job i 
can. Yours ever, G. Garibaldi. " 

" Palermo. June 8, 18C0. 
" Dear Bertani, — Oar affairs go marvellonHly. We are 
mast«r9 of the city. The Neapolitan troops are embark- 
ing. We are busy organizing onr army. Send this to the j 
' direction ' of Milan. Yours, G. Garibaloi.'' 

"Palermo, June 10, 1860 
" Dear Bertani, — I give you full powers to represent ' 
me. Send me 30,000 muskets, if they are good, and all 
the material that aerres for soldiers. Affairs go well. 
Yours, G. Garibaldi." 

To Enrico Brusco, who forwarded to Garibaldi the 
terma proposed for a national loan — 

"Qeneral Command of the National Army, 

" Palermo, June 10, 1860, 

"I authorize jou to contract a loan, the larger the 

better, so come to an onderstanding with Bertani, whom I 

endow with vnlimited powers * and who is freely authorized 

to nse my name. Yours, G. Gabiraloi." 

• Tlieao letters conferring " unlimited powers " on Bertani ■wore 
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" General Command of the National Anuy, 

'• Palermo, June 17, 1860. 
" Dear Bkbtami, — I confirm to you the authorization to 
contract a loan of fifty milliona in my name and in the 
name of Sicily, to collect as many shareB as poasible for 
our cause, to purchase and aend me as many arms as 
poasible. Tonrs, G. Gakibaldi." 

" General Command of the National Army, 

•' Palermo, June 22, 1860. 
"Dbab Bebtahi, — Captain De Rohan will arrive with 
the Wcuhington, to embavlc onr volunteers, and bring them 
to Sicily. Concert with this captain the method of 
embarkation, and help him as mnch as yon can, so that he 
may make his (return) voyage speedily. G. Gabibaldi." 

"General Command of the National Army, 

■■ Palermo. June 29, I860. 
" Deab Dertanj, — Send me as many mnskets as you can 
as soon as possible, with flannel shirts and vesta, of 
which we have immense need. Youra, G. Gabibaldi." 



"Palermo, July !, 18C0. 

"Dear Bertahi, — I wrote to you yesterday by the Veloce. 
I rewrite to-day. Send me ail the mnskets, uniforms, 
war material, that you have at hand, at the earliest possible 
moment. I will send you the dictatorial decree for the 
loan. Yours, G. Garibaldi. 

" P.S. — Purchase if you can and send immediately the 
following articles :— 10,000 mnakels ; 10,000 pairs of shoes ; 

excellent guarnntees to patriotic Italians. But bankers and broken 
were not so easily satisfied. Bertani had to plcilge his own persoual 
credit, and sign the bills of ezchnngo with his own hands. 

The ultimate settlement was made towards tbe end of 1861, and 
meanwhile Bertani had to bear all the dunning of creditors and the 
calumnies of the moderate press, whose motto was, "Fling mud 
enough, some of it will sticL" 
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10,000 woollen vests ; 10,000 pairs ol Rrey trousers ; 10,0 
overcoats or light rnps. 

" Before signing the dictatorial decree, let me have the 
conditions of the loan, because here in Sicily, where public 
funds are at a very high rate, we could miae one nnder 
very advantageoas conditions. I should tell yon that in 
England they are tryiag to raise a loan for us, and that I 
there we have ordered four steam- frigates, two steamers, \ 
50,000 muskets, 200 cannon (80-poandei-s). All this will | 
serve to regulate the purchases for which you are noi* 
treating. Vale ! " 

" General Command of the Soutlierii Army, 

" Palermo, July 3, 1860. 
"Dear Bebtane. — Do what you can. Send ns all yon J 
can, and above all take care of your health, and take no cara.fl 
about the lutrigues, which are many. Yours, G. Garibaldi. | 

" P.S. — Anent the loan in Genoa, the conditions a 
rather high. In case they are accepted, I will send thaj 
dictatorial decree. Vole ! " 

''General Command of tlio National Armv, 

"Pidermo, July io,ll 
"Deak Bbrtani, — I know all the vexations to which 1 
you are exposed. I ani most sincerely grieved. We araj 
both of us walking along a thorny road. Let us go afaead^ j 
however, with our nnual constancy, and we shall conquer..! 
G. V. is unworthy of onr confidence. The debts which I 
you have contracted for Sicily will be all paid. As for th»l 
loan, I cannot yet give yon a fixed assurance. AIwajBfl 
send us men and arms, and take care of your healUl.l 
Toure, G. Garibaldi." 

" Qenerul Command of the National Army, 

" Palermo, July 13, 

"Dbab Bbrtani, — We have gained a beautiful Nm-^ 

politan man-of-war which comes to ns with crew, gnus, \ 
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armament, etc. As 147 of the crew wish to return to 
Naples, I send them thither, vi4 Genoa. I recommend 
them to yon, bo that tliej may be sent on from Genoa 
to Naples. Yoars, G. Garibaldi." 

'■ Genera] Command of the Natitinsl Army, 

■' Palermo. July 17,1860. 
"Dear Bertani, — I am vexed not to give you a satis- 
factory reply with regard to the loan. Here the idea still 
prevails of effecting it in the inland. In any case, all the 
bills which you have signed for oar debts will be dnly 
honoured. Our ti-oops are marching towards Messtoa, and 
I hope soon to follow them. We are still in want of many 
muatcets and uniforms. Yours, G, Garibaldi." 

" Cieneral Command of the National Army, 

•' Milaizo, July 24, 1860. 
" Dear Bertasi.^AH goes well. You have done mncfa, 
and will yet do mnn'h more. Send us as many ransketti, 
red blouses, and shoes as you can. We shall pay oar 
debts. The troops hav.e capitulated und moved off. 
Yours, G. Garibaldi." 

" General Command of the National Army in Sicily, 

■' Milftzzo, July 25, 18C0. 
"Dear Beetaki, — We are masters of Milozzo and the 
castle. This acquisition hss cost us many wounded, and 
with our wounded lying prostrate our first thought is of 
You. In Milazzo I seem to have a foot in Calabria, but we 
must be strong; hence don't weary of sending os men and 
money. The steamers directed to Sicily, after neaiing 
the coast in one point or another, can come and land their 
men here in Milazzo. Adieu ! Wbatnoever debts you 
have encountered for na we will i-eligiously pay them. 
Yonrs, G. Garibaldi." 
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"Oeneral Command of the National Army in Sicily, 

" Milozzo, July 26, I860. 
" Captain OavBaone comes to Genoa to take a steamer 
belonging to Signor Paolo Moi-elli. He will pass by 
Leghorn, embark volnnteera there, and briug them to 
MilaEzo. Tours, Q. Garibaldi." 

" General Command of the National Army in Sicily, 

" Messina, July 27, 1860. 
"Dear Bbrtani, — I hare news that the royal troops 
withdraw from Messina, excepting fi-om the citadel. I 
an preparing to cross. Send me muskets, of which 
we are much in want. The more you send the sooner 
we shall finish. We shall pay our debts. Toure, O. 
Qabibaldi." 

'■ Messina, July 30, 1860. 
"Dear Bertani, — I hope to be able to cross over to the 
Neapolitan mainland before the 15tb. Make every effort 
to send me muskets here to Messina or to Torre del Faro 
before that date. As to the operations in the Fapal 
Stales or the Neaiiolitan, spur them on to the ullemiost 
(»pinye/e a latla oltranza). Yours, G. Garibaldi." 

" Southern Army, Cagliari, August 15, 1860. 
" Dear Bertani, — Come, with alt the troops you have at 
your disposal, and join me in Sicily." 

"Reggio di Cakbrin, August 22, 1860. 
"Dkak Bkrtani, — I have much need of you. Come, 
then, withall your troops. Adien ! Youra, G. Garibaldi." 

When the dictator of the Two Sicilies — as his 
pioneera * and the insurgent Calabrians bad proclaimed 
him — penned thia last letter to Bertani (who, having 
prepared the " expedition of the Orange Gulf," t waa then 
speeding down to the Faro to receive Garibaldi's 
See Note C. t See Note D. 
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orders), he liad accomplished his second feat, and had 
crossed the Strait with Bixio and hia division, Bixio 
had secured two steamers — the "splendid Torino," a 
screw of 700 tons, into which they packed 3000 men ; 
and the Franklin, a paddle of 200, which made several 
feet an hour, so that she most have sunk but for the 
Montevidean shipwright's dexterity in "stopping the 
leak to some extent." Here the remaining 1200. were 
stowed, and the passage was effected in safety, as the 
Bourbons, deceived by the constant preparations at the 
Faro, never dreamt that a landing would be attempted 
elsewhere. Unfortunately, the "splendid Torino" ran 
aground at Melito, on the Calabrian shore — a portion of 
the Sardinian fleet looking on passively wliile three 
Bourbon steamers hove in sight, began to bombard men 
and vessels, tried to float the Torino, and, failing, burnt 
all but her iron ribs and backbone; wliich skeleton of 
the ill-fated vessel Garibaldi found and recognized 
on his unfortunate expedition to Aspromonte. This 
neutrality had been strictly enjoined by Cavour on 
Admiral Persano, to whom he wrote on July 14 — 

" Qaribaldi must be hindered at any price (ad ogni 
eoalo) tram crossing' over to the continent." And on 
Angnst 1, " Do not assist the passage of Garibaldi to 
the continent. On the contrary, try by indirect means 
to delay it to the ntterraost." • 

" Persano, who rarely ventured on a remonstrance to Cavour, did 
□a this occasion expostulate on tlie enforced inactivity of the Sar- 
dinian Heet, nbiuh bad not dared to save the Torino, which aailed 
under the Sardinian Hag; the Franklin, under the banner of the 
Stars and Stripes. 
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It is probable that Persano communicated these 
orders to Garibaldi, as the latter, with an irony all his 
own, on the morrow of his landing, said to Marqiiia 

T , colonel on his own staff, and one of the king's 1 

many confidants — ' 

" Your admiral had orders to let me go to the bottom 
rather than afford roo any asBiBtauce." To which the 
marqois.a true courtier, made answer, " DoubtlcBS, general, 
the admiral and his masters wished to leave the whole 
merit of the enterprise to you." Garibaldi smiled, when j 
one of his officers exclaimed, " The whole ritk yon ma 
marqaiB. The Piedmontese are good coiamunista. Wb | 
sow, thej reap ; that's their division of labour." • 

But the lumeeesaary risk to which Ids followers had J 
been exposed, the loss of a. steamer when his means of 1 
transport were so insufficient for the transfer of his 1 
army fi'ora the island to the continent, swelled the list | 
of Cavour'a sins of omission and commission. Gari- 
baldi does not record this special misdemeanour in hia 
"Memoirs," where he invariably abstains from casting J 
any slur on the national army or navy. But it is fresh. J 
in his memory when he writes (vol. iL p. 217) of the I 
Cavourian party — 
" founded on corruption, who had flattered tbemselveft ] 
that they were going to keep us on the other side of th« " 
Strait, and confine our action to Sicilian soil." 

This was the unforgiveable trime, tliis use of all means, 
fair or foul, to atop his liberating career. He had ] 
resented and punished Cavour's despatch of La Farina ] 

• " The Red Sbirt." Iv Alberto Mario. Smith and Eider. 
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to Palermo in order to filch the government from liis 
chosen ministers by surreptitious means ; • the cabals 
against his trusty friends and tried comrades; the 
. calumnies spread against himself and all his associates 
by the Cavourian press in Northern Italy; the base 
intrigues got up to prevent Bertaui from executing his 
commissions in Genoa, and supplying his urgent neces- 
sities in Sicily. The " insult " offered to him by Cavour 
in demanding the surrender of Mazzini and other patriots 
he had repaid in his own fashion— had kept the even 
tenor of his way. true to Ids colours, faithful to his king. 
He had demanded and received at the king's hands a 
prodictator — Hepretis — for Palermo ; had entitled all 
acts in the king's name ; had, on the morrow of the 
victory of Milazzo, proclaimed the statuto of Piedmont 
to be the law of the island; and if he postponed the an- 
nexation of Sicily — which, by the way, he was twice on 
the point of conceding — it was because he was determined 
that the king should accept it without saying "By your 
leave" to diplomacy, still more without being compelled 
to cede to France the island of Sardinia, and possibly a 
portion of Liguria.f More than once, when tormented 

• See Note E. 

t The belief that this Mcrifice wnii t« be made was eotertAined, 
sot only by Oaribnlili. who received his infonnatioD from deputies 
am] senator! of the inland, but also by British HtatcBnicn, quite an 
innined as Italy now ia that the Mediterranean shall uever 
ft French lake. At that time they were motit eeriously 
aUrmed, as the diKjmtchea in the Blue Books of 18G0 prove (see 
especially Lord John Kunselt'B dispatch to Sir James Hudson, 
denied in Parliament that the Ooveninient 



ever entertained such a proposal, but when i) 



9 suggested that 
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by "CavoTirians in disguise," Garabaldi fiad offered to 
aign a dictatorial decree for the annexation; but, when 
reminded that the populations must be aummoned to 
pronounce their plebiacite or to elect an assembly on 
universal suffrage, had answered impatiently, " Shall we 
do as in Lombardy in 1848 — set to collecting votes 
while the enemy, not yet vanquished, ia collecting bayo- 
nets ? " When he received the king's letter enjoining 
on him not to cross the Strait, though "reading 
between the lines," aa appears in his answer, he realized 
the tremendous pressure put upon his Majesty by hia 
magnanimous ally, especially when a French man-of- 
war appeared in the waters of Messina ; " and resolved 
that, until the entire continent was free, he would 
retain in hia own handa his own and only basis of 
operations. In this determination he was strongly 

tliis niifilit ouly mean the preseut Government, which could rettre 
" tor the occsBioii," Sir James Hudson retunied (« the cbu^e, 
but could never get a writtou deniftl by Cavour of tha accusation. 
The question wna revived by Mr. Kinglake on July 19, 1861, 
juat after Cavour's death, when Lord John RuHsell expresHd his 
conviction that Ricasoli, in declaring that "the Government of 
the king, intent upon defending and recovering national temtiDty, 
would never cede an inch of that territory," clearly included tho 
island of Sardinia ; that at the same time he approved the advice 
given to the BritiBh GoTenunent to be vigilant 

* Napoleon made a formal proposition to tha British Qovernment' 
to send a French and English squadron into Uie waters of Sicily, 
eqjoining on their respective commanders to make a joint and 
formal declaration to General Garibaldi that they liad apecial orders 
to hinder him from crossing the Strait, Lord John Bussell pra- 
remptorily refused to entertain such a proposition, adding that sbould 
France intervene alone, England would protest (see i' 
Bussell to Cowley, July 18, 1860). 
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encouraged by two of the stauiicliest cliampions of 
"One United Italy "~by Crispi, hxa minister and 
private secretary in Sicily ; by Eertani, who at 
Sapri, as ordered, had brought up his troops, and 
whom he made " secretary-general of the dictator," 
naming General Sirtori at the same time pro-dictator. 
His conscience, therefore, was clear, as his heart was 
light, as he approached Naples, and, halting at Saleruo, 
learned the details of the Cavourian plot to prevent his 
entrance," and — what shocked him most in the intrigues 
of the party — " found traces of their influence on friends 
who were dear to me, and whom I had never thought of 
doubting" (vol. ii. pp. 217-221). Mow, when every 
allowance is made for Cavonr's position, his peculiar 
relations with the king, the immense responsibilities 
that weighed on him alone, the terrible hold that 
the French emperor had over him by tbreataning to 
let Austria work her will,— judged simply by his own 
letters and confessions, his conduct to Garibaldi can 
never be justified, and can only be explained in two 
ways : first, that be was suffering from an acute attack 
of his chronic disease — Mazzini on the brain ; t 
secondly, that what he did, or attempted to do, was 
done by the advice of every individual of note in the 
official world of Northern and Central Italy — that all 
his acts and attempts must have been known to and 
sanctioned by the king. 

True, we have Cavour's own confession that he was 
prepared to risk civil war in order to get into Naples 



' See Note F. 
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before Garibaldi, could he have hoped to carry public 
opinion with him ; • but when we remember that after 
hia death civil war was waged, and Garibaldi shot down 
on the road to Bome, by the king's orders, executed by 
Cialdini, it is no longer possible to believe that Cavour 
was alone responsible for the fratricidal policy adopted 
towards Garibaldi. Cavour's letters now published 
prove that when he had attained hts end, namely, the 
immediate and unconditional annexation of the Two 
Sicilies, he was the only man in that official world 
— that miserable world of petty jealousy, of meanest 
ambition, of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
neas — who recognized at least some of Garibaldi's 
merits, and strove to render him partial justice to hia 
volunteers ; and that he would finally have succeeded in 
doing so had not death intervened. But in those days 
not only Garibaldi, but nine-tenths of his frienda and 
followers were convinced that Cavour — C'a\our only — 
was the villain of the tale ; that he — the willing, nay, 
servile, instrument of the man of evil, " Bonaparte," 
compelled the king to withdraw hia countenance from 
Garibaldi, even as he had compelled Ricasoli to break 
faith with Dolfi and Nicotera, to diapeise, arrest, and 
send his brigade under escort to Palermo after he had 
given permission and material aid for the invasion of 

■ " Vous Bavpz tout ve que j'ni fait pour deToncpr Garibaldi i 
Naples. J'ai pouss^ I'andace jun[u'au point on elle pouvait aller- 
wna courir le rieqiitt de voir Plater la pierre civile, et je n'aurkis 
pas mSme recul^ devant cett« eitr^mit^ bi j'avnia pu eop^rer d'avoir 
pour moi Vapinion publiqiie " (Letter from Cavuur to " sq indinata 
friend," from the context evidently Nigrn ; see Note H). 
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the papal states from Tuscany. The remaining "tenth," 
mindful of Cavour's conduct to the volunteers in 1859, 
who believed in the king's ambition to enlarge his 
kingdom, his desire to again unaheath hia sword even 
on the Rhine for i^'apoleon. if he would but fight with 
liira on the Mincio and expel the Austrians from Venice, 
but who also knew his " sacred horror " of touching the 
pope in Rome, held different views of the question. 
Very few, however, cared to express their opinions to 
fiaribaldi, who, if they suggested that the king must 
liave sanctioned Cavour's nefarious transactions, either 
set them down as men who desired a republic more 
than unity, or asked them point-blank whether they 
too had turned Cavourians. 

Thus it came about that after his triumphal cai'eer 
through the Neapolitan provinces, his entry into Naples, 
accompanied by only eleven followers — the cannon of 
the forts pointed at the city — the dictator, in the profound 
conviction that Victor Emmanuel saw eye to eye with 
himself with regard to Rome and Venice, and that all 
the intrigues which had hampered his campaigns hither- 
to began and ended with Cavour, unconsciously, but 
virtually, signed his own act of abdication. 

At three o'clock, on that eventful 7th of Sep- 
tember, Garibaldi handed over the entire Neapolitan 
fleet — which had surrendered to him — to Admiral 
Persano, for the King of Italy, together with the arsenal 
and the command of the forts. Here is his decree : 

" All the men-of-wBT and merchant veflsels belonging to 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, the arsenals, and the 
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materialB of the navy, are aggregated to the squadron of J 
the King of Italy, Victor Emmanaol, commanded bj I 
Admiral Pereaao." 

A right royal gift this • from the " cabin boy o( Niof 
who asked for nothing in return, aave to continue 1 
liberating career under the king's orders. He had he< 
duly informed by Persano himself that the invasion 
of the Papal States had been decided on, but in 
such a purposely vague fashion that he took it for 
granted that the volunteers and the regular army — all, 
himself included, under the orders of the king — would 
never lay down their anna untU the King of Naples 
should be expelled from Capua and Gaeta, the 
mercenaries under General Lamoricifere routed, the 
temporal power of the papacy abolished, Victor 
Emmanuel crowned King of Italy in Rome, These 
deeds accomplished, which to the victorious liberator 

" "AUVictnrEmmamier* fiRet," writes Persano, ''coQaistedof five 
frigates— three screws and two paddles— and a. medley of smuller 
vessels of little or no military value." " The Nenpolitan navy." ' 
writes Colonel Chftinbere, whose numbers tally with those of the 
Official Oanette of Naples, which had deserted al! together tti 
Garibaldi, "was very respectable, taking a place in respect to 
mntcrial at least above the second rank in Europe, and fell below 
that of the United States. The number of vessels amounted to 
ninety, carryii^ 786 guns, with a complement of upwards of 7000 
sailors. Of the vessels, twenty-seven were steamers — one of these 
carried sixty guns ; eleven were frigntes, armed with ten guna each ; 
eight corvettes, wilh eight gaas each ; besides seven smaller vessels, 
each with four guns. Of the sixty or more sailing vessels, the 
largest was armed with eighty guns. There were five frigates 
carrying an aggregate of 252 guns, or about fifty each. Amongst 
the rest were bomb and mortar boats in considerable nninber, and 
others armed with Paishan guns." 
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seemed easy— as, indeed, tliey would have been had all 
the moral and material forces of Italy been brought to 
bear, could " diplomacy " and the French emperor have 
been ignored — the liberation of Venetia, the expulsion 
of the Austrians from the Peninsula, "went of itself;" 
and, indulging in this delightful dream, the poet-patriot 
enjoyed two days of hope and joy and exultation such 
as fate accords only to human beings capable of absolute 
devotion to an ideal, regardless of all personal interests ; 
and very rarely even to those. But barely had these 
two days elapsed, when the marquis Villamarina. 
Sardinian ambassador accredited to the court of Naples, 
the only Sardinian official who genuinely believed in, 
and thoroughly trusted Garibaldi, enlightened him as 
to the real situation of affairs, and tried to force upon the 
" Dictator of the Two Sicilies " the conviction that the 
fatal " Thus far and no further " was traced for him on 
the Keapolitan frontier. The minister thus reports his 
interview to Count Cavour : 

" On hcftring that the Piedmontese soldiera were pre 
paring to enter Humbria and the Marches, the dictatoi 
manifested the franki'st exultation. But, then becoming 
thoaghtfnl, he added, ' If tho object of this eipedition is 
to place a barrier of defence round the pope in Rome, 
will have the very worst effect upon the Italiana.' " Villa- 
marina did hia Qtmost to convince Garibaldi that tbi 
object aimed at by the Sardinian Government and himael 
was identical, although there might be diCereuces o 
opinion as to the methods to be used, and that hence one 
must help the other. " * I care nothing,* answered 
Garibaldi, ' whether tho pope remain in Rome as a 

TOL. III. T 




bishop or bead of the Catholic Church ; tho temporal 
power mast be wrested from him, France must be com- 
pelled to withdraw her soldiora from Rome. If the 
Sardinian Government ia capable of effecting all this by 
diplomatic negotiations, let them do it, but qaicklj, sinoe I 
if they tarry no one can prevent me from solring tba 1 
question sword in hgHid.' " 

After hia interview with VillEimarina, a frown waa 
visible on tho brow till then so elondlesa ; the radiant 
anule that had iUnminated hia face had vanished. 
While awaiting the arrival of his troops (only the 
famous brigade organized according to hia own orders . 
by Bertani for the invasion of the Papal States had ] 
arrived, and had been sent at once under Tiirr to keep 
the reactionists in check at Ariano), he devoted himself I 
to affairs of state. He signed all the decrees presented ] 
to him by hia secretary-general. Dr. Bertani, for the 
liberation of all political prisoners; for the establishment 
of twelve infant asylums, one in each quarter of the 
city ; for the abolition of the orders of Jesuits, their 
property to be transferred to the nation ; for the abolition 
of the aecret service fund, of passports and custom-houses 
between Sicily and the continent ; for the recognition of 
the public debt — public banks and the discount bank to 
continue their payments according to existing I 
regulations ; for the substitution of savinga-banka for J 
the " immoi-al lottery ; " for the reduction in the price of 1 
salt; for the sale of bread at a fixed price in all tho 
poorest quarters of the city. He agreed that the press 
should be absolutely free; that the Government should J 
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have no oflicial or even officious organ ; that the so- 
called " Official Journal of Naples " ahould be used 
simply for the publication of anuouncementa and of 
decrees, among the first of which figured the following : — 

" AU the acts of public anthority and of admioiBt ration 
are to be iBsned in the name of his Mftjesty Victor 
EmmaDDc], King of Italy, and all the seals of state, of 
public administration, and of the public offices are to bear 
the arras of the royal House of Savoy, with the legend, 
* Victor Eramannel, King of Italy.' " 

No one who applied for admission to him in his little 
room in the Palazzo d'Angri, where, refusing to enter 
the royal residence, he had taken up his abode, was 
rejected ; all Englishmen were warmly welcomed,* none 

" Garibaldi lost no opportuni^ of evindnE Ilia love for England, 
and in more than one instance gave delicate proofs of it. The 
EiigltBh reaiiienis at Naples had no church of their own — indeed, 
only at the British embaBay was semce allowed to be performed — 
hence lliey reqiiBBted Garibaldi to be allowed to percliBue land on 
which to build one. "May," he answered the deputation, with one 
of hb own smilee, "I must rofuiie your request, and in my turn 
proffer one, which is, that yon should Boloct the plot of land you 
think the most suitable for your chnrch, and accept bo small a 
mark of Bympathy from the Govemmeni of the Sicilies." Asked 
when he could receive the English deputation, be answered, "To- 
morrow;" adding in atone of half-reproach, " And when was it that 
the occupations of Garibaldi, however numerous, have prevented tua 
making leisure enou^i to receive an Engliah deputation?" This 
gift of Garibaldi's was oidy confirmed by the Govemnieiit at Turin, 
after the death ofCavour in 18G1, by Baron Iticasoli. a Protestant. 
Admiral Mundy, on the 28th of February, 1801, writes, "The 
piece of land given by Garibaldi to the Engludi residents at Naples, 
aa a site for the erection of a Protestant Chureh, and which the 
Sardinian Govemmant had refused to confirm in consequence of 
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more so than Sir. Wreford, that true friend of Italy, 
and veracious correspondent from Naples of the Tima ] 
and Daily N'cwi. When a visit from Admiral Mundy ] 
was announced, Garibaldi's face brightened visibly ; and I 
when he heard that her Majesty's minister had a com- 
munication to make to liim from Lord John Bussell, 
lie exclaimed — 

" Ah ! Loi-d John RnssoU is an excellent man, a tma I 
friend of Italy ; I shall be glad to becomo acquainted with | 
Mr. Elliot, who is related to him by mamage." 

As the British minister accredited to the court of-^ 
Naples could not hold official relations with him, 
meeting was arranged on board the Hannibal, wbeie,.! 
in the month of June, he had dictated terms to the! 
Bourbon plenipotentiaries and generals. At 11 a.m. ou I 
September 10, Garibaldi and Mr. Elliot met, and wen J 

aome irreftukrity in the deed of pft, haa at last been gettled in v\ 
favourable manner, Signor Mancini, tlie miniBter of Ihe 
has declared that tlie EngliBh Protestant Church is an exiBtii 
relipoufl community, a calto eiiglenU, and ae Bucli entitled by 
laws of Piedmont to recognition and protection. The ground 
therefore be granted. Surely the English communily in Naplea 
owe much to Garibaldi for this epontaneona act of enlightened 
liberality, and to the minister for his bold avowal of the right of 
religious association. Yet there are found men so wedded lo the 
old system of bigoted misrule, that, although ihemsehea membeiH 
of the reformed faith, they will give no credit to the great liberator 
for checking the abunee of superstition and for laying the first 
stone of religious toleration in the southern peninsula. The great 
principle is now established that EpiscopaltanB and Protestants of 
every recognized denomination may hold property for religious 
purposes, instead of, as heretofore, being obliged to perform Ihoir 
Church Service eitlier at tlie Consulate or in s private house. 
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introduced to each other by the good admiral in his 
own cabin. The English minister at Naples was, like 
his colleague in Turin, a thorough-going Cavourian, his 
report of the conversation is exact ; " and hia description 
of men and of their sentiments at that time so life- 
like, that we give the chief part of his letter to Lord 
John, written on the day of the interview, Mr. 
Elliot, liaving expressed the astonishment with which 
he, in common with all the world, had witnessed tlie 
mar\-ellous results accomplished by Garibaldi with such 
trifling means, proceeded to inform him that Lord John 
Russell had charfjed him to express the hope that no 
attack would be made upon Venetia, as, in his lordship's 
opinion, it would be calculated to bring the greatest 
calamities upon Italy. 

" General Garibaldi answered by s&ying that he would 
speak with perfect fi'ankness and make no concealment of 
hid plans, which were plain and straiglitEorward. He 
intended, he said, to pnah on at once to Borne, and, when 
that city shull be in his hands, to offer the crown of a 
united Italy to Eing Victor Emmanuel, upon whom will 
then devolve the task of the liberation of Venetia, and in 
which he woaid himself be but the licutennnt of his 
Majesty. If this liberation could bo nccompHahed by 
purchase or negotiation, bo much the better; but if Anatria 
would not volontarily abandon the kingdom, it must be 
wrenched from her by the sword ; and he was confident, 
in the present humour of the Italian people, that tfae king 

• By lhi» wo mean timt it tallies witli Garibaldi's own report to 
his intimates, and with that of Admiral Muitdy, who, at Mr. Elliot's 
8|jecial request, was the only person preacDt at the interview. 
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1 her asui-er ally, 
[* Bfmpathies and 



conld not decline the under taking' without the sacrifice of 
hia whole position and popularity. . . . He said he did i 
not believe in an attack on Venice being likely to bring on 
a Eoropcaii war ; that the Empire of Austria was rotten 
at the core, and ready to cramblo to pieces ; that he bad 
numerous Hungarians about him, and through them he 
knew that Hungary was ready to rise at a word; and that 
this time Austria could not even count upon the Croats 
to stand by her. 'Austria,' he said, 'that old ally of 
England, is falling to pieces, bat Italy is rising from the 
roina, and then Great Britain will find i: 
naturally drawn towards her both by he 
her interests.' 

" I then reverted to Rome, and inquired if he had 
well weighed all the oonfleqaencea of an attack upon it, 
and a collision with the French garrison, which must ab 
once bring about the interrention of France in the affaira 
of Italy, whifh it was so desirable to avoid. GFenerai 
Garibaldi did not make less light of Fiance than he had 
been doing of Austria, and said with vehemence that 
Roma was an Italian city, and that neither the emperor 
nor any else had a right to keep him out of it. I replied 
that I had no disposition to discuss the question of right, 
hut that of prudence, and, although the wonders he hod 
performed with very email means might well inspire 
him with a confidence which to others might appear 
exaggerated, I could not conceal from him the alarm that 
I felt on hearing him talk of attacking Rome while it was 
in the custody of the troops of the Emperor Napoleon, 
General Garibaldi answered that he could not help it ; that 
he had no alternative bat to go to Rome, and be declared 
that he did not even look upon it as an enterprise of any 
considerable difficulty. 

" I may, perhaps, be allowed to mention here that the 
General's followers, in speaking of the coming attack upon 
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Rome, do not appear to contemplate the opposition of the 
French army, which they look upon as a sort of body- 
guard to the pope, who, they belieTe, will leave the city 
before the approach ; bnt whether the General himBolf 
ebarea this impression, I am not able to say. 

" In the coarse of our conversation, General Garibaldi 
alluded with considerable bittemeBs to Count Cavonr, 
who, he said, by the cession of Savoy and Nice, had 
dragged Sardinia through tbe mud at the feet of France, 
of whom he was afraid; 'but for my part," added the 
General, ' I am not afraid of her, and ne^'er would have 
consented to ancb a humiliation.' 

" Hia whole tone throughout the conversation was that 
of an enthusiast who had determined to risk all on the 
prosecution of his idea of Italian unity, and not to allow 
himself to be deterred by the difficulties wbicb may lie in 
his way, nur by tbe danger of the loss of all that has 
already been gained ; and he concluded, aa he began, by 
the warmest expressions of admiration and respect for the 
British nation.'' 

Garibaldi, though assuredly not exhilarated by this 
ioterview, still attributed all these manoeuvres to tbe 
wily statecraft of Count Cavour, not doubting for a 
moment that Admiral Persano would, before quitting 
Naples, transmit to him instructions imparted directly 
by the king. On the 11th, the red-shirts began pouring 
into the capital by sea and by land ; the Bourbon troops 
evacuated tbe forts, which were handed over to the 
national militia, while the arsenal was occupied by two 
battalions of riedraonteae bersaglieri.* On that day 

' TUew were the two bnltnlioni sent hy Cavoiir to be secretly 

distributed by Admiral FeraoDo when they hoped to seize Naples 
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Admiral Peraano steamed out of the Bay of Naples 
direct for Ancona, with the Sardinian squadron, with 
clear orders for himself, with no "royal instructions" for 
Garibaldi, and by telegraph came Fanti's address, inform- 
ing the troops under his command that Italy "shall no 
longer remain subject to an audacious and fortunate ad- 
venturer," Farini had carried out hia threat of August 
13, that no more volunteers should quit Northern Italy 
to join Garibaldi. Not only were public enlistments 
stopped, and free passages by land and sea refused, but 
even private citizens who hastened to join him at their 
own expense were refused passports, sent back from ' 
Genoa to their homes, some even forcibly arrested and 
imprisoned. Letters from Turin and Genoa came, 
warning the general that Cavour gave it to be under- 
stood that all these acts were mere blinds for diplo- 
macy; that he and Garibaldi were on friendly terms, 
and united in their political aims. The mere idea 
so incensed the dictator that he determined to make 
it clear that, wlule adliering to liis progi-amme, Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel, he meant to complete that 
programme, nor allow Cavour to cut it short. Hence, 
on September 15, Garibaldi ordered the Fiedmonteae 
fitatuto to be published in the Oflicial Journal, with 
theh 



before Goribaldi'H entrance. HeFtayrt (vol.ii.p. 218). "Thatbeaaked 
fortbem U> be placed under his ordom ; ttiat tbcaDibaBaadorsoid thkt 
be must got the necessary permiiteiun from Tarin." All letters from 
CavQUrto Villamorina ini press upon tbnt "too-Garibaldian minister" 
that be is lo allow no contact between the reguliLrs and tbe volim* 
teers, but to keep tbu former well in hand. 
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"Italy and Victor Emmanuel. 
" The Dictator of the Two Sicilies decrees, The constitu- 
tional fitatuto of the kingdam of Italy is the fandamental 
law of this Soathcra Italy." 

The articles of the statute occupy six columns of the 
official paper, and underneath comes the following : — 
" Nnplos, September 15, 1860. 

"Deak AiiyociTE Brcsoo, Genoa, — Yoq assure me that 
Cavour causes it to be believed that he is in accordance 
-with me, and that he is my friend. I can assare yon that, 
disposed as I always am to sacrifice any personal resent- 
ment whatsoever on the altar of nay country, I can never 
reconcile myself with men who have humiliated the 
national dignity and sold an Italian province. — G. 
Gabibaldi." 

At the same time he sent a special messenger with a 
letter • to the king, urging him to dismiss Cavour and 
l-'arini, to send him the Marquis Giorgio Pallavicioo 
for pro-dicator, and allow him to join him and cany to 
completion the liberation of Italy. 

Meanwhile, at the height of his irritation, Depretia 
and Crispi arrived from Palermo to inform him that the 

* Wo have never seen the original of this letter; this is tho 
vetmon ^ven by the prei<e. EnglisbmEn, aad even Italinns of to- 
day, accustomed to the strict observance by King Humbert of 
conBtitutionat ueagea as we understand them, will look upon thiH 
demand as a heinous sin ; but it munt be remembered tliat Victor 
Emmanuel made liberal use, when it suited him, of tho powers 
cutiferred on hiiri by the statuto, and that (laribaldj considered the 
diclfllorial powers conferred on the king st the c 
the war of 18^9 as valid until Italy should be completed. 
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island was filled anew with annexationists, and that 
there were threats of annexing tlie island by force. 
Depretis counselled the general to yield ; Ciispi gave 
contrary advice, always on the ground that by handing 
over the island to Piedmonteae government, especially 
after the cessicm of the fleet, all possibility of freeing 
Rome and Venice would be at an end. It was Garibaldi's 
wish at that time that Carlo Cattaneo should asaume the 
prodicta tors hip of Naples, and Aurelio SafB that of Sicily ; 
but the "philosophical federalist" and the unitarian ex- 
triumvir of Eome, while devoted to the liberator, anxious 
only to assist his efforts and clear all obstacles from 
his path, declined the office, for which they had no 
ambition, and for which their principles and studious 
habits unfitted them.* Although, from a military point 
of view. Garibaldi knew that his presence was necessary 
fln the Volturno, leaving both Crispi and Depretis at 
Naples, he crossed over to the island to ascertain the 
real wishes of the Sicilians, who unanimously answered, 
" What Garibaldi wishes we wigh." 

" We shall proclaim the annesations to the kingdom of 
the Be Galantuorao from the heights of the Qnirinai," he 
aaid repeatedly ; and to the people of Palermo, " Cormpt 
men are trying to \c&d you astray ; they speak to you ot 
annexation, as though they wore more fervid than myself 
for the regeneration of Italy, but they have only in view 
base individual interests, and you have replied as behoves 

* Aurelio Saffi oUted the motiveE for his rcfiiBal in a letter from 
Naples, October 6, to the famous editor of the Naaimmle, in answer 
to one of hit! many calumnies contained iu an article ou "Kepublican 
]>arasites." 
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a people who feel their own dignity, which conGdea in the 
3&crcd and inviolable programme pi-oclaimed by me, Italy, 
and Victor Emreaniiel. At Rome, people oC Palermo, 
will wa proclaim the kingdom of Italy ; there only can we 
sanctify the family compact between the fi'ee and enslaved 
HOns of the game noil. At Palermo, they wanted to annex 
the island to hinder me from passing the Straits ; at Naples 
they clamour for annexation to hinder me from crossing 
the VoltDrno; bat as long as in Italy there are cbaina to 
be broken, I shall pursue my path or strew it with my 
bones. I leave you Mordini for pro-dictator ; be cei-tainly 
will be worthy of yon and of Italy. I thank yon, and the 
brave national militia, for the faith you repose in me and 
in the destinies of onr country." 

On hia return to Naples, he found Count VimercatJ, 
who had arrived with the king's answer to hia letter, 
refusing, of course, to dismiss Cavour and Farini, inform- 
ing him that no attempt on Rome as long as the French 
Boldiera remained there would he permitted ; but giving 
him no formal intimation that he intended to send the 
Piedmonteae troops across the Neapolitan frontier On 
this, Garibaldi sent Giorgio Pallavicino * with a second 

• The Marquia Giorgio Pallaricino had, with Carlo Cottaneo, 
arrived in the mterim. He had not visiteil either tlie king or the 
tninistera before leaving Turin, eimply »iiHwering in person Gari- 
baldi's invitation. Ho agreed willingly to Garibaldi's desire to re- 
turn to Turici and seek a persoDaJ interview with the king, to put 
the case etill more strongly before him, offering immediate annex- 
ation of the two provinces should the "salesman of Nice be dis- 
miased." The marquis liad long interviews with the king and with 
Cavour, and returued to Kuploa convinced that if he could not 
reconcile Garibaldi and Cavonr poreonally, tlie policy of the latter 
muKt prevail over tlmt of the former, and he put bimxelf at the bead 
of the immediate unconditional annexatjouista. " Guc Ciurgio," 
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letter, hoping tliat the " martyr of the Spielberg " would i 
huve more influence with the king; but Victor Em- ' 
manuel, in the seventh heaven of delight at Cavour'a I 
81100633 in securing the invasion of Humbria and the \ 
Marches by the royal troops, scouted the suggestion, 
and did not even send a written answer. Neither did 
Garibaldi receive any formal announcement of the victory 
over Lamoriciere, except li'om Ids own governor at 

as (laribaldi used to call hitn, had a heart bigger than his head; a 
patriot of the purest dye, he was not the nnan best adapted Tor that 
most difficalt of positions. He ordered tho clubs and associations 
to be closed, attempted to snppre^ the Liberal newspapers, behaved 
so unjuatl]' to Crispi that Carlo Cattaneo publicly declined to teke 
his haod. Garibaldi refused to allow the clubs to be closed or 
the Press to be gagged, retained Crispi as minister, and after Bertaiu*B 
withdrawal bb his Becretar7-geneTa], meanwhile nominated Pal- 
lavicino pro-dictator. Decorated by the king, after the plebiscite, 
with the collar of the Annunciata, tiaribnidi, seeing it on Pallavi- 
cino's breast, and not on Mordiui's, pro-dictator of Sicily, exclumed, 
" Fling aside that tinsel 1 Why should one of my pro-dictators be 
distinguished from another? " Later they were reconciled, and "our 
Giorgio," as prefect and governor of Sicily, welcomed Garibaldi with 
royal honouTs " on his way to Asprumontc." Resigning as soon as 
he became aware of the Government's oppoaitjon, be never forgave 
''the royal bullet that laid Garibaldi low when marching od the 
sacred path to Rome." Invited by the king, " his coiism " in nrtue , 
of the collar of the Annunciata, to be present at the reception of the fl 
Emperor of Austria in Venice, 1876, he refused, remiuding the I 
king that he had utoitt the livtry of the emperor's galley tlavet (in 1 
the Spielberg]. Openly professing in bis later years republican 
principles, when, after the Franco- Prussian war. Garibaldi raised 
his voice in defence of the communists and internationalbts, the 
Marquis Pallaricino wrote and published some really beautiful letters, 
which, perhaps more than any other of the "prot«stmg voices," 
convinced Garibaldi that even a rose-water essence of Euch doctrines 
would be more baneful to the future of Italy than an actual return 
of tlie Austria Qs. 
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Teramo, to whom he telegraphed, " If the Piedmontese 
troops arrive at the frontier, receive them as brotherB," * 
and bima elf announced the good new3 from the balcony 
of the Angi-i palace, 

" People of Naples ! Oop brethren of the Italian army, 
inded by the gallant General Ciaidini, combat the 
s of Italy, and conquer. The army of Laroorioiere 
has been defeated by those valiant men. All the provinces 
enslaved by the pope are free. The brave soldiers of 
the army of the north have passed the frontier, and are 
on Neapolitan soil; we shall soon have the good fortune 
to clasp their victorious bauds." 

On October I, he fought the battle of the Volturno, 
and won it against desperate odds, defeating 30,000 
NeapolitauH in the open field without any aasistance 
save from his own 18,000 volunt«ers,t and on the 

• One of the moHt atrocioiiH calnmnieB invented by the moderates 
in order to set the Italians of the north againet Garibaldi, was that 
he had ^ven the goveroor ordera to receive llie Piedmontese with 
musket-Ghuts. Ciiddini, whom Garibaldi loved and upheld above all 
men after the king, in a letter that ItaliniiB would faiu forget, 
repeats tliix culamny, which was dJBprovi'd by the pruductjon of all 
the telegraphic or written instmctiuris sent from Nuples to the 
frontier hy Garibaldi, or by his secretary-general. 

t The moderate preBB affirmed that the victory of the Ist of October 
woe due to tlie Piedmontese, and that Garibnldi was utterly incapable 
of attacking and reducing Capua. Auguslo Vecclii, who flpent the 
early months of 1861 at Caprera, gives us the solution of the 
problem. " The lion was irritated," he writes, ■' and at supper-time 
ordered Corpencti to bring him the lettt'ia of Victor E^maDuel. 
' They are all tied up in a packet,' he said. Later in the evening, 
to Vecclii, ' You remember that in October, after repulsbg the 
grand ottack of the Bourboiis, I begged General lUtucci to avoid the 
effusion of Italian blood, and to surrender Capua. He refused. I 
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morrow of that victory along all llie line he wrote the 
followiug letter to his Majesty : — 

"Sire, — I felicitftte jour Majestj for the brilliant vic- 
toriea gained by our bvavo general Cialdini. A battle w 
on the Voltnrno and a combat at Caserta have rendered 
the soldiers of Francesco II. incapable, in my opinion, of 
further resistance. I hope to ci-oas the Voltnrno to-morrow. 
It would not be a bad thing if yoar Majesty were to order 
a portion of the troops which arc near the frontier of the 
Abrnzzi, to cross that frontier, and give a lesson to certain 
gendarraes who still adhere to the Bourbon. J hear that 

then raised batteries on Mount Angelo, on the railroail, nud flung 
bridges over iho Volturao. What you do not knon* is this : that 
king Victor wrote to me to suspend the bonibardnieQt, to surrouad 
the garrison, and remain with ordered arms. . . . Well, a man has . 
now dared to say that the troops came down (rom Ancona, througlt | 
the Abruzzi, to save us, to eitricate me from the most aerioM ' 
embarrassmetits. Wliat later was effected in a conple of days, I could 
have effected & month earlier, but the letter of the kuig dissuaded 
me. Now, this letter I mean to send to tlie prens, and cast it in the 
teeth of that man.'" But his momentary anger passed; in purauuioe 
of his resolution to roaintaint he king's prestige intact, ha 
replaced the letter in the packet with the others, which never have 
been, perhaps never will be, made public. His refraining from 
attacking Capna itself puzzled every one. Commander Forbes 
writes, " It would, indeed, be easy to drive the Neapolitans from 
their portion and take the fortress of Capua if Qaribaldi chose to 
attack, as he has the command of unlimited Kuppliea of guns and 
ammunition at Naples, and a railway from the arsenal to the spot 
where the trenches should be opened ; but be has not the heart to 
bombard an Italian town. His present hope is, by pntienoe to 
accomplish all without (iirUier loss of Italian life. There will be 
plenty of that in the spring." This is a handsome tribute to Gari- 
baldi's tenderness for human life, but in the present instance does not 
apply ; he was waiting for (he king to assume the command -in-chief, 
to act, together with tlie regular troops, unileT his orderi. 
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yoar Majesty thinks of sending 4000 men to Naples. It 
SBeniH to me well that you shoald do this. Let yonr 
Majesty recall to mind my former words about the repub- 
licans, and interrogate your own heart whether the results 
liave not been snch as I foreshw. Brave men all, they have 
fought for Italy and Victor Emmaaael, and will assuredly 
be loyal to his person. Lot your Majesty remember that I 
am yoar heartfelt friend, and that I deserve some slight 
belief. It is better for your Majesty to welcome as a 
father all honest Italians, to whatsoever party they may 
have belonged in the past, i-ather than to exasperate 
factions which may become dangerous in the futnre. 
Yesterday I wrote that 1 was about to send Neapolitan 
prisoners to Ocnoa ; I think now of sending other corps 
which have capitulated. Will your Majesty be so kind as 
to order that they be well treated and incorporated with 
the army ? 

" Being at Ancona, it will be well for your Majesty to 
pay a visit to Naples by sea or by land ; if by land — and 
this will be the better plan — to march with at least a 
division. If advised in time, I will join my right to said 
division, and come in person to preaont my homage, and 
receive orders for ulterior operations. Will your Majesty 
promulgate a decree, confirming the grades of my officers ? 
I will see that the names of all unsuitable persons bo 
eliminated. I remain, with affection, G. Gauibaldi," 

Garibaldi, on receiving orders from the king Dot to 
cross the Voltumo or to attack Capua, obeyed, quite 
willing to leave something to be done by regulars and 
volunteers attacking together. But the king, who 
for the last month had been accompanied by Fanti and 
Farini, was in a very different frame of mind from that 
in which he had parted from Garibaldi, when he gave 
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liira the half-promise to allow hira to take off the Sacchi 
brigade under the rose (see p. 229 of present voL). He 
was a aoldier and a king, ami the laurels won by the 
world-wide enthusiasm lavished on Garibaldi 
made to him to seem superfluous hy the envious herd, 
who insinuated that any one acting in the name of 
Victor Emmanuel could have overthrown the rotten 
throne of the Bourbons. Every effort was made to 
infuse into his mind distruat for Garibaldi, representing 
his reluctance to immediate annexation aa a mere blind 
for his intention to retain the half of Italy in his own 
hands, probably to proclaim the Republic. 

Now, too, when the pope had informed the world that 
he had t«en " attacked by the parricide armies of a 
degeuerate son," now that the Emperor of France and 
the Czar of Itussia had withdrawn their representatives 
from Turin in consequence of that "sacrilegious act," 
the mere fact that his setting foot in the kingdom of 
his " dear cousiii " Francischiello, even before receiving 
an invitation from the people, was an utter defiance of 
the law of nations, could hardly make his position worse 
with legitimists. England openly supported him;* 

■ The French emperor played double, as be bad given frM 
and (nil permiRsion to Farini and Cioldini, aoDt by Cavoar 
to interrogate him, to take poBseBBion or Humhria and the Harchn, 
in order to give battle to the revolution ptr$onified in GaribtddL 
The Britiah Government not only approved Garibaldi's liberattOD 
of the BDutlieni provinces, the libonitjon by the royal army of 
Uumbria and the Marcheti, but proclaimed the right of Italy to 
independcnee from all foreigners wbataoever, and openly esprm§ed 
their siuprise ibat Russia and France should make it their buBineaa 
to disapprove their actions (see Lord John ItusseU'a celebrated 
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lience Cavour hfid now full leave to "annex" by all 

and any means in his power — the sooner the better. 
So, on October 2, he obtainetl from liia ever-obedient 
Parliament, summoned for the purpose, a vote by 
wliicli " the government of tbe king ia authorized to 
accept and establish by roynl decrees the annexatiou 
to Sardiniii of those provinces of Central and Southern 
Italy in which the populations, by direct or universal 
suffrage, freely manifest a wish to form an integral part 
of our constitutional monarchy." 

A curious new proof of tho count's "two sets of 
weights and measures " — Tuscany and the central jwo- 
vinces, which had implored acceptation, had to wait ii 
whole year before their prayer was granted, and here 
were the southern provinces pramised a welcome befori; 
they had asked for the favour. Suiting the action to the 
word, Cavour's next proceeding was to enforce annexa- 
tion. Failing to induce Hicasoli or Kattazzi to go ami 
annex Sicily, he once actually thought of sending down 
Persanii with the fleet, but afterwards decided that he 
had hotter first aeiiie on Naples, 

Wliile Garibaldi's victory of the lat of October was 

iliepatcli, Oct. 19, 18G0, and his letter to Lord Cowloy OQ Dec. 24, 
concerning the pamphlet, " Franc«sco (ritiMppH and Earapc," iii 
which Lord John hcch a netr holy alliance forcshailowed). In oil the 
correspondence on tlic affairs of Italy, Aiiglo-SoNOn Iraditiuns stoiJil 
(lilt in bold relief on the buckground of the Clie-sarion traditions 
of the bastard empire, and lliough " lie usys it bh hjiouldn't ray 
■I," it is incontestable tliat Italbn unity ones far more to the inorul 
hiipport of England tlian to the nmterinl nid of France, given for 
tlio solo piupoee of Hcolchinj;, not killing, the Austrian hiiake iji 
Italy, and for seizing Snvoy and Nice. 




barely alludetl to in the PiedniontcaB press, the easy 
victories of Cialilini and Fanti over Lumorieiere were 
magnified as iiiii'aculoiia exploits. Peraano, whose action 
at Ancona liad been totally insignificant, was compared 
to the gi'eat Venetian admirals Dandolo and Moroaini.* 
But the root of the iitatt«r we find iu Cavour's letters to 
Farini, minister of the interior in the king's suite : 

" In two words I Bom up the political and military 
plan that must be carried out. Order must firat bo 
established at Naples (order that had never lieen diitvrbed 
save by the Cavom-ian annexationists) ; the Bourbon king 
may be finished off afterwards. Woe if this method of 
procedure be inverted ! Naples must bo occupied imme- 
diately; the Abruzzi occupied without delay. Lot the king 
enter into any city whatsoever ; let him call Garibaldi 
there and magnetise him. Cialdini's expedition to Naples 
will complete the work. Cialdini muat be military dictator 
until the arrival of the king in the capital." 

Garibaldi, therefore, was to be deposed in favour of 

• ContraEted with Cialiiiiii'a order of the day, these lavish 
praises do aeeiii ratliev ridiculDUS; "Soldiers of IIib fourth nmiy 
corps, I lead you against a band of drunken foreigners, enticed to 
our land by thirst for gold and the hope of plunder. Fight, 
disperse inexorably tlicNC liired nsgassins ; let your hand teach them 
the wiatli of a people wliich is determined to attain its nationality 
and independence. SoldierBl Perugia demands revenge, and, 
though late in the day, shall have it — Commander of the fourth 
army corps, Geseral HE\nv Ciaidisi." 

Tliis pradaniation is not liappy, aa, if the term mammla <H 
briacchi slrarUei-i and aiiiijiri ticcari were terma adapted for some 
of the Papal hordes in 1859 and 1867, Lnmuriciere, surrounded by 
numbeis of French Catholic legitimists, had nffered his ser^'iccR 
to the pope from roligiouK feelings. If they all deserve the insults 
lavished on them, what merit had the royal aruiy and the royal 
navy in vanquishing them ? 
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C'ialdini, befote the aunexation, before the arrival of the 
king! 

Up to this time CialdiDi had been consiLlered the 
friend of Garibaldi, the champion of the volunteers. 
A3 he crossed the frontier into the provinces of Molise, 
tlie peasants, mountaineers and bandits of that district, 
— paidby the King of Naples, who sent them a battalion, 
and blessed by the pope — had fallen upon a handfiil 
of guides sent by CJaribahli under NuUo to organize 
the national guard. The " Cafoni " fell upon them and 
killed four; Cialdini came up in the nick of time, 
imd sent the following dispatch to Naples:— "We 
have defeated the enemy before Isernia, taking 
eight hundred p risen ei-s, fifty ofBcers (among them 
General Scotti), several cannon and colours. Peasants, 
armed by the reactionists, have committed great atroci- 
ties. I have them shot." Medici's division was sent 
to meet the Piedmontese, and the hero of the Vaseello 
and of Mount Angelo, who from first to last had sought 
to conciliate Cavour and Garibaldi, exulted — little 
dreaming that from the liour that the Piedmontese 
troops crossed the Neapolitan frontier, the uttor anni- 
hilation of the volunteer army was decided upon. 
Though Garibaldi did not realize this fact to its full 
extent, he felt that a crisis was at hand. The king's 
intention of coming in peraon to Naples was known 
to him, but this he had liim^elf advised. That he was 
U> be accompanied by Cialdini he knew and rejoiced 
at ; what he was not prepared for was that Fanti and 
Farini would accompany him to take possession of Naples, 
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even as of a conquered country, l>eforo tlie Sicilian aud 
NeaiioUtau populations tiatl lieeu smnnioiied to elect 
deputies for their provincial assemblies, or even by i 
plebiscite have exi^i-esseil their desires as to their future I 
form of government. When the fnct ^vos made known to J 
him, his first impulse was to go away quietly to Caprera, 1 
and leave the people, the king, and the Fiedmonteae ^ 
( iovernmcnt to settle affaire between them. But liia chief ■ 
officers, Sirtori, Medici, Bixio, Cosenz, dissuaded him ; 
they did not, could not, believe for a moment that, with \ 
the king of Naples still ensconced in Capua and aHl 
Gaeta, Garibaldi and Ids liberating army were to bea 
excluded from further participation in military opera-l 
tions. Garibaldi was perplexed. Bertani, his secretary- 
general, against wliom, as against Crispi in Sicily, I 
cabals had been raised, bad given liis resignation and i 
j^one to Turin to do Iiia duty as deputy, and to make his j 
last effort to ])ut an end to the fatal dualism. Garibaldi I 
had named Crispi secretary-general in his place, and inin- I 
iater of foreign affairs. And now a cabal had been got I 
up against biin, and a uiob l>een paid to sliout, " Death I 
to Crispi!" "Death to Mazzini!" Mazziui, who on \ 
September 20 came to Naples with Ciaribaldi's I 
approval, was invited by the lilai'quis Pallavicino to quit k 
the city. He came with no intention to interfere witkJ 
the internal administi-atiun of the continent ; simply toV 
carry on his unitarian propaganda for Home aud ton 
Venice. Garibaldi had a long interview with 
on liis arrival, agreeing that the best chances for thi 
future would be a L-ontinuntloii of tlie propagaudal 
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among the Iiomnns, who throughout the agitation, 
insurrection, and subsequent liberation of the Marches, 
hail shown their uncontrollable hatred of tlie papal 
government, and their will to be annexed to Italy under 
Victor Emmanuel." 

When tinribaldi heard that l'alla\iciuo had dared to 
call upon Mazzini to leave Naples, he censured him in 
no measured tei-m9,t and entirely approved of Mazzini's 
answer, which ends — 



iipeil a ileclm-atioti. as yet unre- 
ii this countiy, that I was free iii 
e greatest saci'itice that I could 
e when, from love of unity and 



" When I landed I ret 
voked, from the dictator 
the land of the free. Tl 
perform was made by n 
oivil concord, I interrapted the mission of my faith, 
declaring that, not from auy reverence for ministers or 
monarchy, bnt at the wish of the majority (whether illuded 
or not does not mattei') of the Italian people, I accepted 
the monarchy, ready to co-opemto with her ahonld she 
found that nnity; and that if one day I should feel my- 
self bound by my conscience to raise anew oar ancient 
standard, I should at ouco announce it loyally and publicly 
to both frienda and enemies. I cannot of my own accord 
make any other sacriBce. If men, loyal as you are, 

" Jlr. Olio Uufiaell wrote lo Lord .1. BiissoU — 

'■ Rnmo, September 28, 18(10. 

"Ill Roniu, tlio jKipulnliuri hope bo unlently for King Victor 
I'^nitniiimel nnil liU army, that every bmily in every house, from 
ilic iworest iipwarils, hns secretly prejiored, on the chance of his 
iirrival, u national Hat; nherewitli to welcome liiH Mnjesty. Tlie 
l^olice detected, but too kt«, the midden kbIc of every bit of red 0' 
;;reen KtiilT in ovciy linendraper or liaberdasher's shop in Borne that 
L-oiiId be tamed into a national Bag; but they coidil not punish tlie 
iiffeitdera wilhont patting nine-tenths of the population into prison." 

t See Note 1. 
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believe my word, it is their duty to work so as to convince, 
not me, bnt those adverse to me, that tlie path of intoler- 
ance chalked out by them is the sole fomenting cause of 
anarchy. If they disbelieve a man who for thirty years 
has combated as he could for the niition, who fans tanglit 
his accuaers to whisper tht' name of unity, and wlio has 
never lied to a living son!, let them do so ; the in ji-atitude 
of mankind is not a reason why I sboald volnntarily give 
way to their injustice, and so sanction it. Tours, etc., 
.TOSEl'H Mazzini." 

■\^^len the deluded mob cried, "Deatb to Mttz^nil ' 
ileath to Crispi'" Garibaldi harangued the people of J 
;N"aples from the balcony of the Foi'csteviii 

" I have beard that cries have been raised of deatb to \ 
this and death to that patriot. Death to my friends t 
These fictitious tumult.s are promoted by a party adverse 
to me and to every work of mine. This party hindered 
me from coming to your succour in I8.!>;' — from obtaining 
the arms subscribed to the Million>of-Mnskcts Committee 
for tbe liberation of Sicily ; sent La Farina to Palermo, to 
enforce the annexation which would have prevented me 
from liberating you, O people ot Naples 

Then he announces the coming of Victor llmniimuel, 
tlie elect of the nation, conchidiug — 

" Let one Italy such as the people of this metropolis 
desire and the Me Galriat iiomo bo the visible Bymbola of 
our regeneration, and of the grandenr and the prosperity 
of oup country ! " 

He now decided on convoking the j 

• Writing twelve yettrs artcnvardii, when the advBnced party 
were demanding a " coosdtnent asserolily " in Rome, Quiboldi says 
(in note, vol. ii. p. 241), "At another time n constituent assemUy 
might have been convened; nl that p[k)i:Ii such i 
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had been done in Tuscany and in Central Italy twice 
Dver, and this was the desire of all Ma friends, of all 
true and sincere Neapolitan and Sicilian patriots. Gari- 
lialdi himself was adverse to the 3o-callecl plebi- 
scite, seeing that in 1848 this system Imd proved 
the fii^t cause of the catastrophes tliat ensued — 
that in France it had led to the desti'uction of the 
liepublic and to the establishment of tlie emiiire, while 
in Nice the populations had been called uiton to vote to 
the roll of drums and at the point of the bayonet. One 
jiossible, and would have resulted in nntiiing but Iosh of time aod 
an absurd complication of tfant queetiou." But in 1860 no one 
(Ireameil of a constituent assembly in Naples. Wlicn tlie union of 
l.ombardy to Piedmont was first proposed in 1848, Iho Piedmoutese 
ectiate and cliambera voted " for a constituent assembly, wiiicb 
sliould discufia nnd establinh tlio basin an<l llie form of a new 
constitutional raonnrcliy with the dynasty of Savoy." " This because 
they recognized that the ttalulo, tlic gift of a despotic king to four 
nkillions of subjeclx, could not tiiiflica for the enlarged kingdom. 
Charles Albert, the donor of tliat alaUiio, not only sancltoiied, but 
insisted on the convocation of tlie constituent. Tlie I'rovisional 
Government of Milan gave tho precedence to llie fusion, yet 
renewing the promise of tho constituent. The assembly of tbe 
Roman Republic in 1840 wa» a constituent in every sense, and 
from that time tlie idea of a constituent assembly in Rome, of tho 
representation of tho entire nation elected on univcmBl eulfrage, 
became tho watchword. When, on November 27, 1862, a minister 
affirmed tliat in Maples it bad been proposed to make lawa for all 
Italy, Ciispi gave a Hat contrailiction, and continued, '' No one ever 
thought of convoking a constituent assembly, which in Naples had 
nothing to constitute. A constituent assembly, if it should bo 
i-ouvoked, must bo held in Rome when Italy shall all be redeemed. 
The monarchical unity of tho Peninsula was all tlint tho Neapolitan 
assembly would have boon called on to vote. In order to cnnvoko 
Ik constituent assembly it woiilil have been necesaary to summon 
nil the populations of tho Peninsula, never thoao of Southern Italy 
nlone, auil this it was neitlier our winh nor in nur power to do." 
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would have thought that tliis decision would have , 
nppeased all parties, rejoiced the hoaits of the staunchest 
partisans of Piedmontuse hegemony, transfonned Cavour 
himself into a Garibaldion. On the contrary, the most 
furious opposition was raised hy his partisans, especially 
by his Keapolitan biogmpher and editor of the Xaxionalc, 
who neither before, nor during, nor since the revolution 
liad ever done other for liis country than take pay 
and office (officea, we should say). The reading of the , 
riddle was not far to seek, and tliia time (Javoiir was ' 
alone i-esponsible. He- was detei'mined to ilisaolve the , 
House as soon as the annexations could he compassed by 
love or hy force, and meant naturally to appeal to the J 
entire country. Were the jteoples of Sicily and Naples \ 
to elect members to tiieir provincial asaerablies, with the 
mandate to pronounce for or against annexation, the' i 
same individuals would, ten to one, at the general elec- 
tions, lie sent up to the national parliament.* Cavour, ' 
who knew how lie was regai-ded bj' the populations 
freed by Garibaldi and his volunteers, realized that thus 
hia compact, docile majority would disappear, and tliat 
the chances were that he would find liimaelf in a 



* Carln Cat taiieo, wlio coiisiilereil nn assembly nttessary for dccorniH 
and legality, ivroti! thuH to I'allaricino, who fuiired that it might 
[irovoliB duality, ''Duality caiitiot oxint betu'eeu a plebbcitc and ft 
^ardian aHsembly, which wiU jUHtify it and exalt it above the mon- 
strous vole of Nice ; between llio assembly which shall consign 
the conutry legally to Parliament, wliich legally and loyally shAlt 
Accept it ; between the men sent by the people to the local a«BemUy 
and the men who owiirerf/y inUl hi the name u-hteh they wM lettd 
to the national Parltameid." lliis it WOS precisely that Csvonr mu 
straining every ncr\-e to prevent. 
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<leci Jeil minority." Hence liis orders to his suboi'dinates, 
to the Neapolitan press (which, on-ing to the Garibaldi- 
Bertani resolve to liuve no oflScial paper, nor to subsidize 
any newspaj>ers, was entirely in the hands of the Cavour- 
iaiis), to cry down all idea of assemblies — to insist upon 
an iminetliate plebiscite pure and simple. And, weaiied 
wil with the intrigues of these " Cavourian annexation- 
: only to avoid even the appearance of 



" Cavour laid down os a funJaineutni miixim tlio dulj' aii'! riglit 
iif iliB Goveminent to juw every powible means lo eiianrc tlio 
rleelfon of depotieB pledgeJ to support its policy. In every college a 
Uovemment eaiididnt*: was presented as bucIi, predsoly as iu Franco 
under lie bat-empin:; and, oIsn! with one exception, iho Bystem 
lias Itcen cOiitimied in Italy by every sticceRsive cabinet. Prefcctti, 
F^yiidks, Uxgatliererowere linuiid tn nsc all their cfTortata enmire hb 
■"iccess, and where tliey failed ihey were puuished for their failure. 
Here ore u couple of favour's letlers during tlie elections of 1860-6 1 — 
" Turin, Janimry ii. 

"I>KAR Advoc'atk, — We linve decided tn oppo«w tlio careliilaturo 
of Mellona, and to Hupport Lieut.-Colonel Bottaccn, a dixtiiigoiBUed 
iirtillctj' officer, covered with medak, and bolon^'ng to u rancli- 
L'ltccmed family of CiiRale. Voes word on t^i BuKcnf^liimi ond to 
llic directurn of llie floMtte of Turin and the Ga^iell'idd Pojioto. 

" To Ciiv. .\dv. Cammiro Ara, ex'ineraber of ftrlioment," 

" Twin, .laiiuarj-, 1861. 

"DcAn Kbibsii, — I beg you to inform the Syndic of MoutJglio 
that tlio roinixtcrial candidate of his college is Signer Ik/Ti, ait 
•>iit<and-out Cavourian (un Camutiano t/egatalu), my neighbour at 
l.eri, who waH tliirty-fivo yeara an exilo in Kngland, where he 
Icamcil to ilistinguiab true LiberalH from fulw ones (in Cavoar'n 
fnehion, though). 

■' To Major-GenemI Petlinengo, 

"ISrector-Geiicral of tliu War Departtuent." 

To Ihoaame, " De.ib miBsn,— From tlie liomc office, iiistnictiouB 
hnvc already been issued to make it known that no oilier cimdidaie 
biK yonrEcIf will bo mipported at Fossano." 
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discord. Garibaldi gave orders that the people should be 
smnmoned on the 21st to accept or rejeft the following 
formula : — 

" Tlie people wills Italy to be one and indivisible, with 
Victor Emniannel const itntional king;, and hia legitimate 
descendants." 

Of tliia his final dpcision he himself sent notice to 
Mazzini in the following letter : — 

"Casertfl, October 18, 1860. 

" As we mnst jdeld, it is better to yield with a ^od 
graee. With regard to yourBelf, meanwhile, I chooso to 
flatter myself tbat you will not submit to the intimidations 
of any one as long as I am at the helm." 

The king's discourteous proclamation to the [>eople 
of Southern Italy, dated from Ancona, in which he 
informed thein that he was " coming to re.'^tore oixler, to 
close the era of revolutions in Italy," preceded but a few 
days his entry into Naples. Coming from Venafro, the 
northern army defiled towai-ds Teano, CSaribaldi, at the 
head of Ids volunteers, crosseil the Voltumo to meet 
the king, crying, as he approacbetl lum, " Hail to the 
King of Italy ! Viva il re ' " He was accompanied by 
Fanti and Farini, ministers of war and of tlie in- 
terior, and by General Delia Rocca, head of his BtaQl 
Tlie interview between the king antl the dictator { 
lasted but a few minutes ; no invitation was given to i 
(iaribaldi to accompany liis Majesty, who said to him, 
" Your troops must be weary ; mine are freati." Arrived 
nt the bridge wliich crosses the little stream neat 
Teano. they parted; Oarihahli halted at C'alvi, fixing 
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Ids heail-f[uarter3 at a little eliiirch near the to^vn, 
dining on bread and cheese, sleeping on straw. At 
ilan'n on tlie morrow we heard the cannon on the 
(larigliano. I was sent by the cliief of the ambulance 
to ask what was the order of the day. " My wounded are 
iin the other side of the Volturno," (iarihaldi answered 
somewhat sternly. Tlien he added, with an expression 
iin liis face of Indeaciibable pathos, " Jessie, they have 
seat us to the rear! d luinno wc^io alia axln!* On 

■ An account of the iiitenuew between Viclor Rmnionuol anil 
GaribaMi 'a pvea by AlberU Mario, oqo o[ the general's ai<les, and 
nil eye-witness, in the " lied Shirt" pp. 283-289. (iuerzoni aftimiB 
" that Oaiibuldi asked the kbg that his volunteers sliould be allowed 
to march against the enemy on the Gariglikno, to which the kii% 
nuswered, ' Yon tmvo been lighting for a. long time, your troops are 
tired ; mine are frosh ; ' " and addw, " lus words to Signoro White 
Mario, ' They have sent uh to tiie rear,' BumK np the entire policy. 
The expedition into the Stales of the Chnreti had been decided upon 
ill order to send him to the rear ; for tlie same purpose the entry into 
the kingdom of Naples had been hazarded. It may perhaps seem cruo! 
that at their first meethig the king should liavo told him tliisso pkudy, 
lint it waslogical. Garibaldi had conquered too much. It was neces- 
sary to close the account of that indiscreet giver of realniH ; it was 
iiecessiiry to demonstrate that victories could be gained withuut him, 
nnmatterirtheycoatabiindredtimesdcnrertlian liis. Itwasncces- 
sary — and here we unden>tand the loftinesx of the eonception (tie) — 
that tlic fiitnru King of Italy Hhotild present hiniscirto his new snii- 
Jecla, not imdur the humble aspect of a petty sovereign protected and 
accepted, but as a true soldier, king, an<l conijucror." This is the 
I'Xplattstory cxcuho given by a man who had been one of Gariltaldi'a 
bravest Boldiera, and who later pawed over to the moderate party. 
Such as it is, we give it, fully admitting that it was right and fitting 
that the king should aaaume tlie dictatorship and take the supremo 
i'OmlDan<l of t]ie army, but why he shonld have prevented Garibaldi 
and his volnnteers from serving under his orders is by nu meann 
luttisfactorily explained. The king surely would liave gamed in 
prestige and glory. But his generals wlio prompted him hoped 
perhaps to echpse Garibaldi. 
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JJovember 2 Capun, oipitulftted ; such ban-en honours \ 
liad the king reserved to huuself. Overlooking the I 
tliacoiirtesy shown in every possible manner. Garibaldi 
oitlered liis tiwiiis to lie drawn up for re\'iew by hia 
Majesty, who, after twice ];eeping them with ordered l 
arms for more than six hours, failed to appear, sending ' 
General Delia Rocca in liia stead." 

* Commander Fotbes wiites, " Victor Emmanuel, who BtUl made 
Swsn his heod-qusTters, was to bnve CDtered Napka on tho 6th, 
after having reviewed the Uanbaldiana at Caseita, whore were 
collected tiie <livi«ioiis Medici, Ttirr, Bixiu, and Avcz^aua, the latter 
chitfly ColobreBC — the whole amounting to nearly 15,000 men. 
CoHenz's division, the La Masa brigade, and ottier small corps, iq all 
amounting to TOGO, weie kUU before Cagiua, making tho entire 
remaiuing Gaiibaldian anny 22,000 strong, after all its cOBUoltiea 
on the Voltumo, which moy be roughly entiniated at 3000 Hlled 
and wounded, 1000 prisoners, and COOO or 7000 sick from fever 
and opiitholmia. Of these 22,000, 10,000 moy be set down as fiirt- 
i-ate troops, callable of doing anytiiing and enduring any liardship, 
and willing tu fight, as their chief told them, without bread and 
'tvitbout anunimilian, and marcli their thirty miles a day; tho 
remainder, though tlicy could not bo placed in tliis class, were far 
above the average element of which armies are generally coni- 
jKised. Of their generals of division, it suffices to sny that if 
liariboldi had had the pick of Eoropean ormies, ho conld not have 
fonnd meu more perfecfly adapted to bis purpose, or in whom moro 
implicit confidence eould be placed. Of tljo officers generally, they 
might be divided into classes like llie men ; there was room for 
weeding, and many had been reduced to the rankn after the oilajiiH 
of the llhh and lat for not liemg up to the mark in the hour of 
trial. , . , Thdrpolitical and religious faith may be embodied intha 
magic name of Garibaldi, who Itad said over and over again, thftt 
what he understands by a republic is the will of tlio majority, and 
that the incamalioD of that majority in Italy is 
Victor Emmanuel ; nut that there may not be m 
feelijigs amongst them, tlje result of years of 0)>prei4U0n under 
moniirtliical lule. but they have stilled every will of their own ia 
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The Neapolitans, tlie Garibnltliaiis, were mdignaiit — 
nay, ready for re\'olt. "To Rome' toRouie!" ivas tlieery 
that met Cfarihaldi from the ranks, at his head-quarters, 
i!V6r)'where. " If you abandon us now, Clenei-al," said 
some of his bravest and dearest, "we shall Ite disbanded, 
and, once youi- army dispersed, you vrill never again be 
allowed to reunite it, never lead us to Venice or to 
Rome." " No," he answei-ed ; " I have the king's woitl 
that our army sliall be preserved — that Medici, Cosenz 
and Bixio, with Cialdini and Sonnaz (both good friends 
of ours), eliall organize it properly. It will ha\-e to be 
well weeded, for tares have grown up with the wheat. I 
iiave refused the high rank offered to me in the regular 
army, to keep myself free for the next campaign. You 
have proved your patriotism on the battle-field, uo%\' 
prove it by promoting concord and armament. Trust 
me, I do what is best ; obey me." The last time hu 

ilsferencc to that uf Uariboldi, tlianwhom a more houc-it ordevateil 
sabject the King of Itftly does not poBsesn, and GiiribaKlianisiu is 
mtii tliom as completely a religion as was MobammcilatilKm witli 
tho fftnalical foUowera of the prophet in tlic earlier dnj-s of the 
Koran. Oil tliia day the germ^ of liiBconteiit wliich had been somi 
liy tlie hauteur of the Fiedmontese towards Garibaldi were fiaal]y 
developed by the studied slight ottered to tliemsolves and their chiof 
by the king. They had been ordered to CoHcila for the oao especial 
purpose, namely, to be reviewed by him. He now put tlieni oiT 
for the Bocond time, after making them wait Iioors ; it may be verj 
roasonably doabti'd if be ever intended to review them at nil. 
Tliis is the part Victor Emmanuel has nllowcd his muu^lem to 
make him play. ... No one Inokt for gratitude in thin world, bat 
common decency bocomee a moiinrch, to say noUiing of policy. If 
tlie cream of this nrmy, like tlieir chief, ^eck no rcconpciiEe, ni 
least they do not vri»li to see him slighted." 
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stood in the midat of lua troops, their emotion was too \ 
much for him ; tears iind sohs burst from the eyes and 
hearts of men wlio liad never wept since childhood. He , 
sat pale and motionless on the mare he had mounteil at j 
Marsala ; his vuice quivei-ed as lie said to Ids officei-s, I 
" Thanks, my ohl comrades. You have done much -with ] 
scant means in a short time; we have yet more to da 
Prepare for the early spring. Thank my soldiers, and ^ 
take care of them." 

He accompanial tlie king, at his special i-eqnest,! 
dnring his entrance into the city; distributed the medals I 
granted by tlie municipality of Palermo to the survivors 1 
of liis famous Thousand ; gave the Hungarian legion j 
their colours, dilating on the intimate union between | 
Hungary and Italy, and on the necessity that in the future ■] 
tJiey should unite their forces against their common 
enemies, Austria and the pope. He refused all rank or i 
title or any sort of decoration; had a last interview 
■with Mazzini • on November 5, at Caserta, where Uieir 
earnest talk was of Eome and the future ; recommended 
once more to the king his brave army of liberatois, 
and on November 9 left Naples with a "To meet 

• In a letter from Naples to Giuseppe Dolfi, Maaiiui writes on 
Noveraber 24, " Li n long interview with Garibaldi on tbe evening of 
Ike 5tii at Caserta, wo came to n perfect ncconi. Ilia ideas are nil 
centred in Rome, lie spoke enrucstly of the neccfixitj of iaitiathig 
action there, urging me to make preparatiojis. He authorieed me 
to use his niuno with the Roman)), aud to promise liia persona) 
direction when the time shall come. Tell Hiese tilings to the two 
ItomanH [two exiles then in Florence], and let us set to woric tn 
concentmte a eerious organisation in that vital point. Wc shall do 
onr utmost to procure the iieceesary means." 
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again on the roiid to Rome " for Ids last adieu to his 
volunteers. 

During one hundred and fifty days one nanie had 
vibrated through Europe — the magic name of Garibaldi- 

" TjTants, wliile they cursed tliat name, 
Sliool; Bt their own curec; nuil while otlicrs bora 
ItK Hound SB of a tranijiet on before, 
lUdianiteroei* juatiRcd its fame. 
And dying men on trampled battle sods, 
Near dieir last silence, uttered it for God's." 

And now Ciaribaldi had " abdicatal " — bad quitted of 
Ids own will the acene of his triumphs, returning to his 
granite, sea-girt home, ricli only in the consciousness 
that he had given liberty to ten millions of Italians, 
consolidated Italian unity, and rendered the possession 
of Kome inevitable. Garibaldi resigned liis dictatorslup, 
implicitly l)elieving in the king's promise that he would 
do full justice to the southern army, that in the spring 
there would be war against Austria for Venice, and that 
Home would gravitate to Italy iu one fashion or another. 
The kiug'.'i personal coldness did not affect Iiim ; his work 
had been for Italy, not for Victor Emmanuel, who, in 
his eyes, was but an instrument even more necessary 
than himself for the final redemption of his country. 
Had ho foreseen then and there what the history of the 
next ten years would be, that Sicily and Naples would 
become tlie prey of anaichy and ci\'il war — be placed 
repeatedly in a state of siege, that his noble army would 

■ Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote these lines for tlie fiiiit 
Nttpoleon. In the original stand the words " briss- fronted l^ons." 
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be treatetl as never was a conquered aLlversary ti-eate^l 
by generous foe, assuredly he would not have abdicated^ J 

Witliin the year the Government had already bittOTil 
cause to repent its treatment of Garibaldi. The soutbeiB 1 
provinces were already on the verge of revolutitHL \ 
Civil and military governors had to be sent down tol 
Naples, but, as they all persisted in ill-treating every 1 
one who had been connected with Claribaldi, and in'l 
exalting the partisans of tlie Bourbon at their expense, j 
none lutd succeeded in obtaining the confidence, still J 
less the affection, of the inhabitants. The king himself | 
liad quitted Naples, dissatisfied with his reception 1 
tlie people, who wept and clamoured for CiaribaldL 

Though at first the king was warmly welcomed in thftj 
island of Sicily, his proclamation," in wliich neithei 
Garibaldi nor his glorious Tliousand who Iind liberate 
it were once mentioned, gave the utmost dissatisfactiou.] 
Gi-eater still was the indignation when MontezemoIo^J^ 
who had been one of the chief instruments in the sole J 
of Nice, and the famous l.a Farina and Cordova, wh<v 
also had been ordered from the island for his anuexi 
tionist intrigues, were sent, the first as lieutenant, 
governor, the others as bis counsellors. f 

Tlie king's magnanimous ally seemed to delight in 
thi-owing every obstacle in liis path, his \'ice-a(liiui 
Tinan adding insult to injuiy.J Had (.!aril>aldi beenn 
allowed to remain dictator of the Two Sicilies, Napoie 
would not have dared to interfere, simply becaui 
England would not have allowetl it. As it was, onXj^ 
• Si;e Note J. t See Note K, J See Note L. 
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lier resolute attitude and severe remonstrances com- 
jielled Mm to withdraw Ma fleet from the waters of 
Gaeta in Febmarj", 18G1 ; whereas, had Garibaldi and 
tlie volunteers, the regulars, and the Neapolitan and 
Sardiuan fleet, combined, the fortress of Gaeta could 
not have held out even until the end of November, 1860. 



NOTES. 

Note A (p. 251).— Never subdued save by Rome, no foreign pro- 
vince cost the republic or the empire more Llood or treasure than 
did Sicily. Saracenic, Norman, under the HoiienstauH'eii, from the 
moment that the pope granted the kingdom of the Two Siciliex to 
Cliarlea of Anjou, the revolt was permanent til) tlio Vespers " cleared 
the soil.'' For two hundred years unJer the Aragon kings it 
remained a separate kiugdom, proud of its parliamentary institu- 
tions. Tlien Noples is joined to Sicily ; two hundred years of 
Kpanisti blandisiiment and coiruption follow, but tlio spirit of in- 
liepcndence remains unquelled, tlie Sicilian ego intact. 

Wlien the treoty of Utrecht transformed Victor Amadeus, Prince 
of Savoy, into King of Sicily (1713), the islanders were well pleased 
with tlie lesdou he had given to the insolent French, and with his nott- 
intcrference witli their time-honoured institutions. But wiien, five 
years later, the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle transferred Sicily to the 
Spaniab Bourbons, together with Naples, not even the wine and 
uiodemte rule orCliarlescoiddreconcile them to tlie sacrifice of their 
autonomy; and when, called to the throne of Spain, bound not to unite 
tlie Spanish and Italian crowns, he conferred the latter on his third 
HOii, Ferdband, a hoy of eight (1759), the Sicilians asked if he had 
nut a eepartite son to spare to tliem; but he could not, if he would, 
have granted their retiuest, as his firstborn was half-witted, and the 
j-L'Cond Crown IVince of Spain. When the t'rencli revolution drove 
llie Bourbon from Naples to Sicily, and the dastard king, withhishalf- 
mad, all-bad queen, found shelter there, the " ocean walls and God- 
crcaled straits" were barriers even to Napoleon. Sicily, England'!) 
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"military station" on the Meiliterranonn, received ia rcturn the 
protection of her new coiistitution, which from the earliest tjmet) 
bore astrangoreeemblaDceto our own. By tlio reformed constitutioii 
the government of Sicily devolved on the hereditary prince, whui 
Ds the "king's vicnr-general " and alter ego, "aiithorieed to thiiH 
et!ect by hie august father, acting in confoniiity with the propondontfl 
of Parliament, and by consequence with the wishes of the natioD,'^ < 
granted on August 10, 1812, tlie royal sauctioa to the pronsioiU'l 
which follow in tlie text. 

The Upper House consiijted of 61 peers spiiitnal, archbishop^-l 
priors, and abbots ; 124 peers temporal ; 50 princca, dnkea, E 
qiiises, counts, barona. The members of the House of CominotitJ 
were 154, elected on a restricted "properly" suffrage, hut n 
precautions were taken to prevent hrilierj', corruption, oi 
ferenco; no troops of any deecription whatever to remain in A%J 
place, town or counlrj-, during the eleclJons; all btsatioa ' 
originate with the Commons, no modification of it allowed to t] 

This constitution, nal guaraatetd, but promoted and protected fa 
England, aroused the queen's ire to frenzy. In her hatred of ti 
English she wonld gladly have allowed Napoleon, who had n 
his brother Joseph King of the Two Sicilies, and later bad c 
ferred the kingahip on his brother-in-law, Murat, to carry his plai 
into execution. The English troops had tlieir hands full ix. 
the landing of Mnrat's army, 40,000 strong, and coidd scarcely han 
done so but that peasants and villagere flung themselves like t_ 
on the few who eflected a landing, killing or making prisoners 80( 
This court conspiracy determined the British Government to n ~ 
in the person of Lord William Bentinck, the functions of (^ 
representative and commander-in-chief. Whether Uo always tv 
in accordance with international law is an open question ; certain IJ|fl 
is that he acted witli the fiiU concurrence, and gained the wannai 
gratitude, of the Sicilians. He and Sir John Moore seem to hav^ 
nurtured the hope of seeing Sicily annexed to England; bat t 
British Government not only never sanctioned, but refused to enta 
tain, the idea. AAer tlie restoration and the reunion of the t 
crowns of Sicily and Naples, the perjured king first vidfttcd, t 
abolished, the constitution, which, nevertheless, had been resanctiOE 
by two ro>'al edicts bearing date February 9 and May 25, IflS 
The Sicilians, gagged but never dumb, coerced but never governed 
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revoltctl mill rebelleii unlil, on .Jnnuary 12, 1848, tbey offered their 
ultimatum—'' the constitiitioii of 1812 nnd a separate govommcnt, 
or revolution." The answer of the Government and royal troop was 
giuiBhotandmii.skctr}r,and the tearing down of the British arms over 
the consnlate. On thia followed a eaccessful revolution ; Ruggero 
Settimo was chosen governor; all the new troops poured iuto the 
island in nine frigatcR were oxpelSed ; tiieir retreat W8S marked by 
murder, mpine, and the liberation of 3000 galley-slaves lot looRO 
upon Palermo after being kept without food for tliree diij-si, who 
said, " Qive us bread and bullets ; we will shoot any of our number 
who commit n robbery during the revolution." They kept their 
word, committed no crime, and fought bravely. 

Tliese events all occurred in Jannnry. For fifteen months in 1848- 
49, the Sicilians, by their unaided heroism, held their own against 
the enormous forces of the king; perfect harmony reigned, perfect 
order was maintained without ferocity as without weokneBs. That 
revolution wna a. great and glorious struggle, not for a united Italy, 
but for the political independence of Sicily, willing to form part 
of confcdornted Italy on the condition that her State sovereignly 
should be established and respected. Tlie fact that they offered 
the crown of Sicily to the Duke of Genoa, second sod of Charles 
Albert, is a proof of their determination to maintwn their 
autonomy. The staunch elTorts of a microsoopic minority to 
Italianize tiie movement were assisted by HazKini and Nicola 
Fabriei, who implored them to do so, entreating them not to 
divide their cause from that of the Neapolitans, not to inBist 
on a separate constitution or a separate government, but — leaving 
all such questions in abeyance — to send up Sicilian troops to figlit 
the battles of independence. From the hour that Sicily succumbed 
and was in 1849 rooccnpicd by tlie troops of tlto King of Naples, 
until the revolution broke out on April 4, 1860, in the Convent 
of the Goneia, the moral struggle between the unitarians and the 
separatists was carried on by tlio pa trinta Mriihin, by the exiles without 
the island. The question of n republic or a monorcby was alwaj-a 
secondary. The republicans, in the ascendency throughout Italy 
until the failure of the revolution in Lombnrdy in 1853, diminished 
in numbers and mfluenco from that time, many giving in their 
adherence to Cavour, others, abstaining from political discussions, 
devoting themselves to agitate, send in arms, organize revolutioii- 
Bi^- committeea throughotit the island. But when the war of 1B&9 




broke out, Cavourinn ogents Hprend the watchword that for tJi8 time 
being no rismg or revolt must ho attempted, tlmt the Sioili'ana were 
to remain quiescent, that iu his ciivn good time Cavour would ttun 
his attention to tfacm niso. ThoHO agents, some of tliem formerlf ■ 
nnitorianB, did not hesitalfi to unite with the Beparntisls ai 
tbe old idea of a separate Sicily under a. scion of the honse i 
Savoy, or any other tulcr of their choice. 

Here began the reol stmgsle, and as the leaders of the n 
tarian party pure and tiimple had all tlie death-deling daring a 
perseventnee on theu* side, their iiumbem increased, their actiTftJ 
strength augmented. Nicola Fabrizi from Malta, Lombard andJ 
Venetian exiles in Genoa, insisted on the necessity of inaoguntiogfl 
the Italian revolution in the south. Maurizio Quadrio, MasKit^rJ 
atler ego, went in diegiu'se through Sicily, and saw the cliiefa of ths ] 
unitarian committees. Internal insurrection, ta he assisted by a 
expedition of Sicilian exiles and Northern Italians, was decided on ; 
but the Cavourian agents and scparatit^ts poured oil on the waters, and 
two partial risings failed. All this made Mozziui esceedlngl; chftiy 
of staking all on the Sicilian die ; a successful revolutioit in Sidlj J 
resulting iu a. separate Sicilian Ktate was dreaded hy liim above aU] 
else; and in all his letters urging on the outbreak, tliis fear manifestos 
itself with a vehemence of which he himself, perhaps, was SDarc^Til 
aware, and which at times made Rosalino, who loved him witta 
more than filial affection, aakhim, lialf iiadly, half jokingly, whether 1 
he loved Sicily quite as much as the rest of Italy ? This he moat J 
assuredly did, and he had, moreover, for the Sicilians an admiiatjoa I 
and a respect which he could not extend, as he could and did faoB 1 
love and desire, to other populations of Italy. But, nevertheless J 
he demanded one virtue more — that of abuegation; 
of their personal aspirations, even of a republieon Sidly, if tliat wet* 
attainable to the supreme aim of creating a common country, OBft 
Italy from tlte Alps to the southernmost cape of Sicily. 

And the Sicilians yielded to Ids prayers — fonght not only far_ 
tlieir native isle, but for the freedom of their hereditary foes, th» J 
Neapolitans. ISixiD,inh)sreport ofthe battle of Maddaloni on October 3 
1, affirms that his victory was in great part due to the bravery af4 
the Sicilian jiilrcidffi. 



L 



NoTK B (p. 252).— Admiral Fanshawc, vice-ndmiral and ci 
mander-in- chief of the tieet ui the Mediterranean, received from Vi»- I 
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count I'lilnierstoii precise ins tnictio lis, which ho tranNmilleJ to liis 
Bubaitema; "You are not to admit ou hoonl a British man-of- 
war ony person fljTng from justice ou a criminal charge, or who was 
etwaping from the senlenca of a court of law. But a British man- 
of-nar has atwayH anil everywhere been conBidererl as a safe place 
of refuge for persooB, of whatever country or party, who liave sought 
shelter under the British flag bom jtersecution on account of their 
polilicnl conduct or opinions ; and this protection Laa been equally 
aflbrded whether the refugee was escaping from the arbitrary 
acts of a monarchical government or from tlie lawless violence of a 
revolutionary committee. There Hcems to be nothing i» the present 
slate of aSairs at Naples or in Sicily which ought to make a British 
ship of war stntioiied in a Neapolitan or in a Sicilian port an excep- 
tion to the general rule, and therefore, though the commander ol 
such ship of war should not seek out or invite poUtical rcfiigeca, 
yet he ought Dot to turn away or give np any who may reach his 
ship and ask admittance on board." Admiral Mundy, keeping 
(■trictly to the letter of his instructions, and at the same time 
interpreting their spirit in its hroadest sense, did all in his power 
first to prevent, then to mitigate, the horrors of the homburdment. 
Llis heart was with the good cause. On May 30, the Neapolilstt 
general Lan^a begged his Exftlhney General O'ayibalili to grunt 
hia generals a passage through his lines, to give them an escort, and 
accept a conference on board the Hantiibal, at which bo hoped tlio 
admiral would be mediator. The admiral writes, "What must have 
lieen the distress of tlie royal army before the alUr ego of tlie 
sovereign could have condescended to pen so humble a letter us 
this I The man who, up to the present hour, bad been stigmatised 
by epithets degrading to human nature, and denouncc<l in pro- 
clamations AS a pirate, rebel, and tilibuster, now elevated to the 
title and rank of his 'Excellency' and of 'Ocneral'! It was 
equivalent to the recognition of his character as an equal, and on 
acknowledgment of inability to subdue him liy force. My own 
feelings on the subject were those of inSnite Ratisfaction. Strong in 
the kuowledge that the presence and siornl ascendency of tlie 
British flag had arrested the conflagration, 1 held it as curtain that, 
(incc let the representatives of each belligerent Power tread the deck 
of the Hannibal, hosdhties woidd cease, aud Palermo be saved." 

Garibaldi fully recogniEed his services in "an'csting tlie bom- 
bardment and in bringing about the armistice," and in his farewell 
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letter to Mundy he poura out his heartfelt gratitui^Q 
of Palermo, of Sicily, of entire Italy." 

Not only naval officers, but all her Mnjeaty's representatiTes 
behaved admirably. Old Mr. Goodwin, who hnd been for forty 
years British consul in Italy, entrented by Admiral Mundy to 
refiige on board the Hannibal diuio" the bombardment, refused front- 
first to last. "He declared his intention to continue at his 
within the conKulnle." The Englisli red ensipi floated over 
balcony, and the area below wns crowded by the 
children, who inHtinctively felt it to be a refuge for all who could 
shelter themselves beneath its fold. 

Maniscalco, the head of police, asked Mr. Goodwin if he did not 
think a population deserved to be anniiiilated should they rise up in 
insurrection against the constituted authorities. To this unexpected 
and ill-timed demand, her Majesty's consul indignantly replied &at 
he conid not have supposed such a queslion wonld have been' put 
to him, but that as Sigoor MoniBColcD had chosen to do so, he hod ' 
no hesitation la (saying that when a, people were tyrannized over, . 
they had an inherent right to tike up amis and to fight against their 
oppressors. 

Admiral Pcrsono, who sought to run with the hnro and ride with 
the hounda {to whose boastful assertion, that he had mainly con- 
tributed to the success of the campaign, and false affirmation that i 
Garibaldi had promised the arrest of Mazzini, Garibaldi, in 1869^ 
gave the direct lie), makes an ingenuous confession in the fint 
portionof hi8"di8ry,"p. 25, Juno 0, 1860. "The English squadron, 
commanded by Rear- Admiral Sir Rodney Mnndy, is anchored quite 
close to the shore, and protects the city [of Palermo]. I ought to 
have cast anchor in the same sjHit. I make up my mind for the 
fhture, in order to ensure efficacious co-operation to the Itatian 
caiLse, to anchor nearer in shore than any other, when during th» 
present circumstances I shall find mj-self ii> a condition to do so." 

Nora C (p. 2G4).— On August 8, Qoribaldi sent 212 pioneers, bE I 
picked meo, over to Calabria on a dark night in small boats, liie;- I 
passed through the enemy's fleet, and landed unseen and unheard ia I 
the midst of 14,000 Bourbon soldiers; but, owing to the blunder of ths I 
Calabrian patriot who was to serve as guide, they did not succeed i 
in entering the fort, whose garrison was supposed to be favourable, i 
Naming Missori for their chief, they made for Aspromonte (tlwJ 
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■'bitter mount" of sndilest notoriety in later times), established 
their basia of operotiona so ns to comniimicate with the genera!, ami, by- 
making a Beries of sudden attacks in vorionB parlH of the coast, drew 
large numbers of tbe enemy on their track. The Culabrians rallied 
i-ound and provisioned tliem, messengers crossed the strait with 
tidings and returned witli intitnictionR, and all expected Garibaldi ; 
in Naples it was affirmed that he had landed in person. After 
various engagements witli the enemy, who multiplied their numbers 
by their own fears, the bond, now five hundred strong, reached San 
Lorenzo, where the syndic invited them in the name of his fellow- 
lownsmec "to take up their lot with them for life or for death." 
They accepted on the condition tiiat on the downfall of tlio Bourbon 
dynasty, the dictatorship of Garibaldi in the name of liberty and 
national unity should bo proclaimed. Rolling drums summoned the 
|«ople to the pioxr-o, and amid deafening shonts of joy and of 
applause the national government was inangnrated and the Italian 
tricoloiu- hoisted over the town hall. Thus was Garibaldi welcomed 
"coming ere ho came." On the morrow the roar of cannon 
gladdened their hearts ; raaichiug in ita direction, tbsy were met by 
a messenger galloping towards tliem with a note for Major Mieeori. 
"I have landed at Melito. Come.— G. Gabih.vldi." And the 
pioneers and their comrades joined their duce jost as he had 
dislodged the enemy from tho heights above Reggio, in time to 
receive liis orders to pick off the gunners in the fort " without 
getting any of their own men wounded." Advancing within half 
a gunshot of the fort sri as to avoid the bombs, thirty of Missori's 
men, commanded by sub -Lieutenant Mario, killed or wounded neariy 
all the gunners at their pieces, and, after two hours' incessant firing 
on both udes, tbe garrison hoiatod the white flog and the fort 
aurroiidered. In consideration of the "services rendered by the 
mice to tlie lion," JlisHori and all the pioneers on the dictator's staff 
were promoted, ond, what they valued far more, they accompanied 
their duce from Rcggio to Naples. 

Note D (p. 261).— Tho way in which Garibaldi alludes to tho "ex- 
[(edition of tlie Amnd " would lead the reader to imagine tliat it wos 
organized ngninst hiswill, or at least without his permission — one more 
curious instance this of tho way b which " tho Thersites " succeeded 
in distorting his views about men and actual facta, which were as 
follows. Ho had, in accordance with his Giced resolution to invade 
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the Papal States, left at Talamone Zanibianchi, the priesl^-pereecnibn^a 
of 1849, witb eighty picked men, all aiineil witli revolvciv, ordoringB 
him to raise insorrecliou iu the Papal SlateN, and nbould Hedic^ ■ 
Cosenz, or any of the royal generals enter, to place himself nndw;! 
their orders. At first all went well. A choRen band of vo1iuit«ei« I 
from Legbom joined them; Rieasoli allowed the municipalities offl 
TuBcftny to feed, ehelter, aud even arm tliein ; they got the best at ^ 
it in a Ekirmieh with the Papal troops at Or^ieto wliere Zambianchi, * 
a worthlcaa cur, gave himself up to diunLenncs. an 1 repnsnng tbe I 
frontier with iiis troops, was arrested b R ca^ol H s men, amoi^ -h 
them Querzoiii, whose account of th s alT r the most exact, n 
paired indignantly to Genoa. Most of them jo el Garibaldi at I 
once ; others waited to form part of ll e e^ ed t on whicli, by hul< I 
express orders, Bertani was to orga i/e for ll o Papal States. 

We have seen tlie iiLstructiona left with Bertaiii and Medira an.M 
his departure from Genoa, instructions reiterated in more than onft J 
letter during his sojourn in Sicily. " Medici," he writes to Bertani'l 
from Salemi, on May 13, " ought to occujiy himself witb the Pap^'l 
States. I gove orders to Zombianchi to place himself at hia dig- M 
posal." Bnt Medici, an we have seen, joined Gnribalili in Sicily'l 
with the second expedition; even ho Co^cdz witli the third; and , 
General Sacclii, hia resignation at length accepted, commanded the 
fonrth and last expedition of volnnteers sent from the continent to 
Sicily. But Bertani never lost night of Garibaldi's instructions, and 
fitted out a fiftli expedition for the invasion of the Papal States. TTib 
difficulty was to find a fitting conmiander. Garibaldi suggested a 
Piedmontese general, Brignone. This was out of the question frona ' 
the firat. One of the effects of Garibaldi's miraculous victories io. 
Sicily was the liberation of the siu^-ivors of Pisacanc'e espeditioi 
from the subterranean prisons of Favignano. Most of them enrolled 
theroselveH as volunteers in Sicily ; seven were wounded, and c 
mortally, at the battle of Milozzo. Wlien they presented themselTM 
to Garibaldi at Polcmio, he was touched to the quick ; it was ono of J 
tlie rare times that I ever saw real tears m his eyes. "The firat J 
honours," he aaid, ''are due to Pisacane, and these brave fellows , 
were our pioneers. This is a type of human life. We whom fortune 
favoured, lodge in royal palaces; these bravo fellows, because \ 
quished, were buried in the vaults of FaWgnano, yet the cause, the | 
undertaking, the audaci^' was idenU'cal." He offered Nicotera, tl 
one leader who Iiad survived his fearfid wounds and yet more 
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teiTJbic imprisonmont, the command of a brigacio ; but Nicotera loH 
liim Irankly that be meant first to see Mazzini, and, if [wngible, assist 
the operatioiil in the Papal States. Arriving at Genoa, it was 
settled between Mazzini, Bertani, and Nicotera that the latter flhould 
go to Toscony, and tbcro organize an expedition to cfohs the Tuscan 
frontier, while anotlier column tibouM itart from Geiton by sea and 
land in the Papal Stales. Baron Kcnsoli, ill pleased with what he 
considered the inertia and apathy of the Piedmontesa Government, 
seconded Nicotera in everjthmg, allowed him to enlist Tuscans 
and Roraagnoli, and furnished arms, money, and horses. Nor waa 
nny fonnal opposition offered by the Piedinontesc Government to 
the plans laid in Genoa until the eleventh honr. The difficnlty of 
linding a fit commander still existed. At length it was settled that 
Culonel Pianciani, a Roman, should lake the provisional command 
until Garibaldi should either come himself or send u man of Ills own 
choice. When the steamers were ready, and the volunteers at 
Genoa, Bertani was informed that the Government entirely dis- 
approved of, and intended to prevent, even by force, the departure 
of any expedition except for Sicily ; and, na Bertani declined to go 
to Turin, the minister of the interior, Farini, ex-dictator of Central 
llnly, went to Genoa to convince Bertani that persistence on his 
part would bring abont a collision between the Government and tho 
volnntecrs. The letter which Garibaldi had sent to liim on July 30 
WBB delayed liHeen days in tranamission. It waa ns follows : — 

" Messina, July 30. 

" I hope to cross over to tho Neopolitan mainland before the 
IGth. Stmin every nerve to send me muskets here, at Mesnna or 
at the Torre di Faro before that time. Willi regard to Ike opera- 
tioM in the Papal SCaU» or on the Neapolitan mainland, push them 
on with tho utmost vigour {Cirea aile opertaioni negli tlali pontifici 
o napolclani, tpingrle a tutCa oliransa)." 

As Bertani had sent 4000 muskets to Garibaldi tliree days pre- 
viously, this part of his duty was folfilled without special orders ; but 
to plaee himself in direct opposition with the Government, to risk tho 
arrest of steamers, arras, ond ammnniUon, and (5000 volunteers, 
without express and immediate authority from the dictator, was a 
responsibility ho did not choose to assnmc. So witliout saying 
" Yea " or ■* Nay," he sent two special messengers to the kbg ; one 
was General Sanfront, tho king's aide-de-camp, who had always been 
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kindly and bencToIenily dispoEcd to Garibaldi and tbo rolunteeisi 
Here is his answer — 

" The PalMG, Turin. 

" I have orderB, ray ottino Bertaai, to write to you, that in thai 
interest of the canse which you scrvQ wiiit ho much love, and for A 
which I also try to io my part, it ia necessary tliat the raoTemenC. I 
in the Romagna bo delayed several (pareceJii) days, in order to o) 
eure its success. This for decorum. Franca caiinot bo expected to J 
remain at Rome as a spectator of what may happen in the Papal States, i 
The Boman States must wait till Naples ta free. I have renewed, j 
with the utmost pleasure your precious acquaintance, and I a 
hold myself more than fortunate if new opportunities present then 
selves, to prove the eeteem and admiratioa which I already feel foN 
you.— (Signed) H. Sasfro.st," 

Tliere was still a breath of hope left by the words, ' 
must yet lie delayed for a few days; ",but a few hours after a 
by hand the following letter : — 

"Midnight, July 30. 

" Deab SiGSon Bertasi, — At tfln o'clock I was received by his 
Majesty, and remained with him until eleven. Here without any 
comment is hia Mojesty's reply ; ' 1 am sorry tliat Signer Dcrtan! k&ii. . 
not understood and duly pondered the sense of my letter. ~ 
nothing to change in what I then communicated to him. There O 
be no departure from this state except fur Sicily, under the c 
ditiona indicated by myself. Whatever diaaster may occur, '1 
are responsible ; I will have no part tlierein.' I add nothing except 1 
to espress my sorrow that I have had such ill luck, and that neveov J 
thelesB the king is a great heart and a great kittg.~~Your most aSec*. 1 
tionate, Hinsuv Bessa." • 

From tiiia lai^t letter tlicro could be no appeal, so Bertani a: 
with Faruii that the expedition desUnod for llie Papal States aiioul 



• " Mi duole che non abbia il Signor Bertani iuteao bene e poo- J 
derato il senso ddla mia httcra. Nulla cambia da qnanto gli h9>9 
fiktto saperc. Non u puA partiro dallo Ktato che per la Sicilia n 
condutioni da me indicate- Qiulnnquo diaastro che sia per accader^ J 
esai ne saranno gamiiti ; io non ne voglio sapcre." There ia s 
mystery about this letter, which the king certainly wrote, aad ta>m 
which ho himself alludes. Berlani iiever received it. 
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without let or Iiimlraiice, Ktewn out from Gen on to Terrniiuova, in 
Sardinin, imder the coramanO of Colonel Pianciniii, wliilo he went off 

10 Gftribftlili ot Messina to receive his orilere. As, during the inter- 
viewB between Pnrini and Bertani, uothing was eoid about the 
Tuscan eipedition, lie merely sent money and arras to Nicotara in 
Tuacany, with expresa instructions not to cross the frontier until he 
Khonld receive direct orders from Garibnldi. Bertani wrote the 
following proclamation, to be read to the volunteers aa soon as they 
xhould be assembled in the Orange Gulf: "Yon are gathered here 
to await the ordera of Garibaldi, whieh I am going in person to 
obtain, so wait patiently until his orders reach you. You know that 
be will summon yon to the field, so leavo the choice of the moment 
and of tlio precise Imttlc-lield to him, knowing as you do that the 
welfare of Italy is first in his heart and thought" Then he went 
liy steamer to Sicily, alighting in Garibaldi's eyrie at the top of the 
lighthouse, Torre di Faro, on August 11. Garibaldi was surprised 
ttint 1)0 Iiad not already received the express instrnctions contained 
in the letter of tlie 30th quoted above. It was a critical moment. 
He had just received the news that his pioneers, failing to enter the 
fort, had betaken themselves to Aspromonto ; hence had given op 
his intention of crossing the strait between Scj'lla and Charybdis, 
ond was casting about how to etfect the passage elsewhere. After 
listening attentively to the whole story, Garibaldi ordered the 
Wathingtoa to get up steam, and, accompanied by Bertani and a 
few of his stair, arrived in the Orange Gulf thirty-six houra later. 
" During the voyage," writes Bertani in his diory, " the general 
was very silent, weighing the chances — would it bo better to efiect 
0. landing in the Pupal Slates or on the Neapolitan continent? For 
royaelf, I see Italian unity accoroptislicd where.'toever Garibaldi 
alights." 

Alack-a-day! ^Vhen the Waehingloa cast anchor, and stock waa 
taken, only three of the six steamers were present ; two laden with 
volunteet«,comraandcdbyColonel£berhard,had obeyed the ordera of 

11 Sardinian steamer and madeoff to Palermo', Colonel Pionciani with 
his stall bad not yet arrived; and Garibaldi, in high dudgeon, leaving 
(he steamers to take in coal and provision, went "to commune with 
his own hcnit" at Cnprem. When bo returned, his mind was made 
up. He wrote to Nicotera, orderinghim to cross the Tuscanfronlier, 
to raise and second insurrection in the Papal States ; took 10.000 
cartridges, and gave Bertani and Pianciani on appointment at 
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Palermo or at Milazzo, or wherever Le might be heard of. And 
for an esplanation of these manoinvrea, ivc must 
Cavour's letters and telegramfi. That ho waN uuacquaiuted with 
the agreement entered into between Farini and BortAni is out of the 
qiieBtion, yet in the very midst of Persano'H coiifipimcy at Naples, 
Cavour sent him the following telegram : — " Veeaels with volnnteerB, 
after formal promise to go to Sicily, have been for two days aucliored 
in the Orange Gulf; we believe that their intention is to land in the 
Papal States. This would rain everjiJiing. Send tho Moazambano 
immediately into those waters, where Rhc will find the Tripc^i, and 
give positive orders to hinder any landing in tho Papal States at an; 
price." Tlie Tripoli had siicceeded in her Tuiasiun, bo the service*.^ 
of the Monmmbano were not retjiured. 

This is the trae story of the " 5000 of our fricnda assembled at 
the Orange Golf" — " the Aranci " of whom Garibaldi writes {vol. 
p. 205), "This determination of collecting the force at the 
originated vith those men who, like Mazzini, Bertani, Nicotera, 
others, without disapproving of our expeditions into Southern Italy, 
were of opinion that we ought to make diversions on the Papal 
States or Naples, or perhaps were still unwilling to Bubmit to a 
dictatorship." For Maitzini and hia then devoted disciple Nicotn* 
paatnxal They were past praying for, but considering that 
Bertani, who asked expressly for written orders at Cagliari (sea p. 
264, last letter but one), received and obeyed them iilerally, talcing 
down his troops to Palermo ; that, of the volunteers who formed tha 
HO-called " expedition of the Orange Gulf," one half were the fint 
to cross over with Garibaldi and Bixio &om Giardini to Melito; thftt 
the other half, conducted by Garibaldi's orders from the Faro to 
Sapri by Bertani himself, were the lirst of Garibaldi's army who 
joined iiim at Naples, — it is smgidar, to say tlie least, that Bertaid 
should be inclnded among the dictator's rebellious subjects. 

True it is that MasKini by letter, Bertani verbally and in 
writing, and Colonel Pianciani in a. long interview with Garibaldi 
at Palermo, did point out to him tliat, if ho really meant fat 
invade tho Papal States, now was his time, as 3000 or 4000 ' 
voluDt«era, starting from Sicily under one of hie chosen chiefii 
to second Nicotera, whose men had not yet been diKporsed by 
Iticasoli, could land easilyat some chosen point, and, by giving notJoa 
to tho men prepared to rise within the states, would have cooBider- 
ablc chances of success. But Garibaldi by tliis time had decided, 
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to concentmtc oil liis effortsi and foicca on t!ie Neapolitnii coutiDcnt, 
L'iilciilaling on reaciiiiig the Papal SUtCB by crosHing tlie frontier of 
the Abnizzi. Uti coiild not be brought to Kee that in this he would 
be foreslollod; that Lhc Government wna Fitraining every neiTO to 
prevent his reauliing Naples; tliat even if ho succeeded in this, 
he would not be allowed to pass timt frontier. Bertani and Piaiiciani, 
in their iiitenie>vs with Fnrini — his aeeretar)-, tiuido Borromeo, 
had gathered this much from their conversation — were iinnly per- 
suaded that siifh would be the case ; and they proved, alas ! true 
prophets, aa the subectiuenl events of I860, and later Aspromonte 
and Mentana, bear fatal testimony. 



Note E (p. 267). — Accusedin Parliament of having sent La Farina 
to Palermo to " organize the Qovcmment," Cavour stoutly denied 
the fact. But bia own letterx to various parties, and those of La 
Farina to himself, prove it beyond dispute. On Juno 1, Covour, 
sending \a Farina to Cagliari, informs Pereaiio that "La Farina 
cannot reveal cither hie name or his mission ; that he enjoys hiti 
entire conliilence, knuwB al] bin intentions ; that hence tlie admiral 
can discuss evcryttiing with him, and combine methods for carrry- 
ing those intentions into eflect " ("Chiola," vol. iii. p. 257). Still 
more explicit is his letter to Ricnsoli on .Tune 3 : " I have sent La 
Farina to Palermo, in order to see to the organization of a regular 
government." And on June 9, Cavour's faetotum arrived at Palcnno 
on board Persano's flagship, witli bales of placards, on which wore 
printed " Vugliamo rannessione al Piemonte," with large sums of 
money and instnictious to take the reins of government into his awn 
hondH. Unwisdom could no further go, after La Farina's bcliaviour 
at Bologna to (iaribaldi, and tho well-known fact that he had been 
the chief instrument in preventing the outburst of the revolution hi 
1859, OS of the banishment of Crispi, liosalino PHo, and otiiev 
Sicilians from Piedmont. After the peace eflected by Bertani be- 
tween Garibaldi and La Farina, his one chance, to have gamed any 
influence with the liuce dei miile, would have been to nceompany 
him on his dangerous expedition. But tlio special iiuality possessed 
by La Farina was aii overweening vanity and an unrivalled faculty 
for mischief-making. On liis arrival st Palermo, he expected Gari- 
baldi to go on board the Maria Addmile to welcome him. No 
notice being taken of him or of his letter, ho had to land like any 
commou mortal, and spending hie money freely, he rallied round 
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1 Iiim the agonts of the Bourbons nnd Ihs separatist party, got np ft ^H 
1 Herics of cabals against the ministerB, and filled the eolumna of the ^H 
1 Ciivourian preefl in Northern Italy with calamnieB against Oaii- ^H 
r baldi imd all his followers. His letters to Cavour, which a (rieid ^H 

death* are eo utterly ludicrous that it aeema impossible Cavovr^H 
conld have given credence to thorn. He succeeded in get- ^" 
ting a rabble, paid to shout, "Death to Crispi! death to the 
miniatry!" he osanred Cavour that he himself was regarded as 
the saviour of Sicily, tliat Crispi was the man most detested in 
1 tJie island, and that he (Cavour) had formed a verj' exaggerated 
1 idea of Garibaldi's power. About a fortnight after his landbig, La 
1 Farina was receii-cd by the dictator, who informed him that tho 
P amiexation of the island was a foregone concluaion, but that he 
' should choose his own time and method for proclaiming the 
BnnexatioD, as he did not intend that Victor Emmanuel should be de- 
pendent on diplomacy for acceptation j that neither did he mean to 
lose his own baws of operation until he had freed the continent and 
proclaimed the king of Italy in Rome. Re reproved him severely for 
his nnpatrioUc conduct in 1859, and informed hira tliat Crispi enjoyed 
hja entire confidence and that of all good potriotB. Just at tliia time ^^ 
Garibaldi had been esj^cially incensed by the demand made is ^H 
Cavour's name by Admiral Persano for tho surrender of MoREini, ^^| 

bad resigned and insisted upon Garibaldi's accepting his resignatiou, 
which he did most reluctantly, appointbghim to one of the highest 
offices ill the isbnd, which he also refused, remaining simply 
secretary -general to the dictator. At this moment, also, won 

to be sent from Rome or by tlie ting of Naples, to assassinste 
Garibaldi. It turned out tlwt they were spies in the pay of the 
Piedmontesa police. Garibaldi at length, worried out of his life, 
disturbed in his militar>- preparations, incensed at seeing disorders 


• " Epistolario di Giuseppe La Farina," by E. Treves. Two 
volumes. Milano : 18C9. This hook is somewhat raro, as after ^M 
its publication Crispi brought an action for libel against the editor ^H 
and publisher, and gained his ml. The book was witlidrawn from ^H 
circulation by order of the tribunal, but can be had at oil the pnUin ^H 
libraries. ^H 
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foraented amDiij; the jicople, party rancour siibfitituted for tlie har- 
inony which had hitherto prevailed, issued on urder for the arrest of 
the two spies and La Farina, and sent them od board the fliigsbip, 
raqnesting Admiml Persano to have them conveyed to Genoa. 
Thnt Adtniral Persano was ordered to request the arrcKt, not only 
of Mazdni, but of other pet antipathies of Cavour, is recorded by 
Alberto Mario in his " Personal Reminiscences of Garibaldi." " 

" Do you know," said the dictator, " that this morning I had a 
TiMt from Admiral Peraano, who is here in the bay with two 
frigates? Guess why Le came. He was aent by Cnvour to beg 
roe to nrrcBt you and your wife^to consign you to him on board 
the Maria Adelaide, to be Rent back to Genoa. I looked at him 
with astonishment, and answered indignantly, ' Signor AmmiraRlio, 
reply to Count Cavour that I am not his police-agent, like his 
lieutenants Ricosoli, Farini, and Lionetto Cipriani, in Central 
Italy; that I do not arrest tried and lionoured patriots who have 
come to onr assistance ; and that I feel much offended by the 
demand. Signor Ararairaglio, let us speak of other thingH.' Quoth 
llio admiral, visibly disconcerted, ' They are republicans.' ' Itepub- 
licans? Their republic at present if the unity of Italy which 
wo intend to fotmd, and for which we are willing to spend onr 
lives 1 ' And instead of sending you two on board the Maria 
Adelaiilc, I despatched La Farina, sent hero by Cavonr to create 
embarrassments, and to prerent me from completing the liberation 
of Naples by promoting the immediate amiexation of Sicily, when 
«ven the island is not yet entirely freed from the Bourbon." 

This expulsion of La Farina was stigmatized by Cavour oa a 
" barbarous, iniquitous, neforioua oct," ratlior strong adjectives in 
the mouth of a constitutional minister, who bad, l>etwccn 1852 and 
1860, banished, at the request of Austria, patriots by whole.ule 
— had even secured their expulsion from Switzerland, and this 
besides keeping untried prisoners for months and years in the 
prisons and fortresses of the state. 

Unconvinced of the egregious blunder he hod committed, deter- 
mined to accomplish the immediate aimeiation of the island, he 
now trusted chiefly to Admiral Persano as his accomplice for this 
and for preventing Garibaldi from crossmg the straits. Here 
;s Cavonr'a great conspiracy, the threads of which must be 
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followed if Garibaldi's conduct is to bo judged in its true Ifght. 
Cavonr'H letter to Persano, written on Jiuie 30, expressly to b^ I 
Hhown lo Gnribaldi, the following Bentetico occurs : — " After such ft 1 
splendid victory (that of Milazzo), I do not xee how we could hiodtt I 
him from passing on to tho continent, I beg you to convey t 
Oenerol Qaribaldi my sincere and warm congratulatjona." But 
the very same day, June 30, he writes'to tho Marquis Villaraariiuk, J 
miniBter of Victor Emmnniiel at the court of Naples, "It Ie 1 
extremely desirable that the liberation of Naples should not ba. j 
left to Ganbaldi to cQect, since in this case llie revolutiouary s] 
would take the place of that of the constitutional monarchical party. 
If the dictator arrives victoriously in the capital of the kingdom, 
revolution and aiiarcliy will take root, and liiis would create tho 
worst impreiision in Europe, Add to this lus mad design of going 
to Rome in despite of and against France, which would be the 
complete ruin of the Italian cause. Hence it is necessary that n 
national movement take place in Naples before Garibaldi arrives. 
The attempt is dangerous, but it is necessary to prevent revoIntsMl h 
from breaking out in Kaples," Persano's secret instruotions of tha J 
same dale are "to go at once to Naples, apparently to place himaelf fl 
at tho disposal of the Princess of Syracuse, sifter of the Prince of ^ 
Cnrignanoand cousin to the king; tho real object being to uo-operate 
in a plan which is to euaure tite triumph in Naples of the national 
principle viiihout the ijitervention of Qaribaldi. The principal 
actors are Liborio Romano, minister of the interior, and General 
Nunziante." And on August 1, " Do not assist the passage of 
Garibaldi to the continent ; on the contrary, use all possible indirect 
means to retard it." Tho co -accomplices of tlus brilliant scheme — 
besides the brother of tho King of Naples, his own prime tninister, 
General NunKianto the chief author with General Ghio of the 
atrocious massacres of Sapri — were a set of Cnvour's special agents , 
— Itibotd, Mezzacapo, and other names of less note ; Silvio Spaventa, 
for whose liberation from the galleys of Tentotenne Garibaldi had J 
laboured for a year in vain ; Finiti, the ]iresidont of Garibaldi^ own- H 
Million-of-Muakets Committee ; Visconti Venosta ; and a committee ^M 
of Neapolitans. Cavour placed a million of francs to FerBaoo^ ' 
account, sent Fiedmootese borsaglicri and artilleiyroen on boaid 
the fleet, and tho members of (he party were furnished with anns 
in abundance — most of which, by the way, were Bequoetrated by tli9 
autlioritica of the King of Naples. ~ 
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It tDiiKt be bome in mimi Hint all ll.is time the King of Tied- 
tnoiit was keeping □]> Rppnrently cordial relationti ivith his " dear 
cousin ; " that the negotiations for an alliance between Piedmont imct 
Naples liad novor been broken off. I'ereano, althongli lealons ire 
his professions of admiration and profuse in bis offers of assistance 
to Garibaldi, accepts the double raissioTi, praisBs in his letters ti> 
CavoiiT all hk accomplices, and siiggesls that it will be ensy to obtain 
an anneiBtionbt roovenent in Calabria "before Garibaldi tande, 
hy giving out that this is hit dtiire; henee general adhtsion." Gari- 
baldi, on tbc continrj', deprecated a movement in the provinces, lest 
it should be (jiielled before liis landmg. The Marquis Yillamarina, 
Sardinian arabassador at Naples, manifested from the first his dis- 
tanto for the scheme ; he, distmsdng the double deahng of Liborio 
lloraano and Nunziante — the latter not even posRessing a soldier's 
courage to bring into the plot — warned Cavoiir timt such a scheme 
with such men could not succeed, and in a long letter demonNtratetl 
the UBcleHBDeea, on the one hand, of continuing the negotiations 
of an alliance between Naples and Piedmont, and, on the other, 
his full trust in Garibaldi, " The Nenpolilan negotiators will make 
no end of promises, but it is well that the Government should 
understand that they are all illusory; here the situation ramaiua 
unchanged. Among you it is said that Garibaldi is the rovolution ; 
don't believe it. Garibaldi is considered by these popnlationa as the 
precursor of Victor Emmanuel ; tlio king ought to be convinced by 
(his time of the complete devotion of that valoraus soldier. MazEini 
and the revolution in the sense usually understood (a rovolution for 
a republic) is impossible at Naples. This Government now makes 
» merit of leaving Sicily free because it knows that tho island i» 
lost; because it hopes by this concesaion (o secure assistance from 
Piedmont to save the continental provinces, which arc also morolly 
lost to tho Bourbons. I insist npon these pobta because I intend 
to free myself from all responsibility. If wo yield, if we accept the 
Neapolitan alliance, we shall have the revolution at homo and at 
Naples, and the Bourbons will help to spread it through our king- 
dom and their own. Their ministers do Iheh duly in trying to savo 
iheir king ; I perform my duty in placing my Government in a con- 
dition to understand the true state of tilings, so th.it the adomblo 
House of Savor may not lose alt its prestige and compromise \tn 
future." For Villamarina but two paths were open — to resign or to 
ubey CavoQT implicitly, and as far as the execution of tho orders 
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given to htm went, he did obey ; but Persano complains ofhin colil- 
neNB, as do the other conspiratorB, and in one of his letters Cavour 
tells him brusquely that " he trusts qiiil« too much in Garihaldi." 
But even had he gone in heart and soul for the conspiracy it would 
have availed nothing. From tho day that Mignogna naw Unriboldi 
at Cnprera (iii., p. 222), the city of Naples and the provinow 
had been gmdually covered n'ith the fineRt filigreo network of 
cunspimoy. In Naples itself tliere vras a committee of action, 
which had its Bub-committeo in all tlie provinces, and by spedal 
meHGciigers — not trusting tlie post — kept up constant cannDonication 
with Cosenz and Garibaldi in Sicily, with Mazzini and Bertani ia _ 
Genoa, the latter sending them revolvers and rifles in old cod-J 
liptratorial fashion, in hogsheads of sugar or with siniilar precautiona.'! 
Of the lettcnt that passed to and from Genoa and Naples wo hMsl 
read more than a hundred; some are written in cypher, some m 
sympathetic ink. In no single one is there the slightest deviation 
from the programme or llie practical methods of carrying it out. 
TTiore were to be nn partial movemetils in the provinces unlesn 
preceded by ft tona^rfe revolution in Naples; the utmost care was 
to be taken that no promise of an amnesty or constitution on tha 
part of tho King of Naples sliould modify the resolution to turn ont 
the Bourbons neck and crop. If a revolution in Naples was 
imposKible — and, of course, this was rendered douWy difficult by tho 
fact that, after the victory of Milazio, the entire Neapolitan army 
and fieet could be utilized for the protection of the continental 
provinces — they were to wait for direct orders from Garibaldi, or for 
the nc^ra of his landing, or at least for tlie landing of some of hin 
pioneers. The central committee, precisely as though living in 
normal times and under a constitutional government, printed and 
posted orders of the day, affixing hu^e placards on the walla of the 
city. Here is a epetnmen : " Advice to all friends of our programme. 
Our aim — unity oiid liberty of Italy with Victor Emmanuel. The 
means— revolution. Solo reprenentative — the hero of tiie people. 
Qiuaeppe Garibaldi. Whosoever in whatsoever way plnces an 
obstacle in the path of this predestined hberator is the enemy of 
Italy. Friends ; be watchful. There is a plot on foot to strangle the . 
great □nitarian movement, and to proclaim any species of dictator , 
so tlutt he be not Garibaldi." At the same time, Filippo Agrestf,/ 
line of Silvio Spavenia and Setlembrini'a follow galley-slavea, writ««'J 
tu Bertani, " This is the Cavourian plot : to Gubatitute for our com' ' 
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iiiittee ofaction a committee of orilcr, tuDomeOidLL'tator — thel'rincc 
of SjTftciifie, the ambassador Villaiaarina, or Admiral Peraano— lo 
form A provisioDal govenuucnt in the name of Victor Emmaiiue], 
to proclaim their perfect accord witli Oaribfilili, and meuiwhilo tu 
leavi: liim and his to do aU tho lighting witli tlie troops iji tliu 
proviacca, but to precladc bia entry into the capital." 

Nicomcda Bianclii, of all Cavour's npologistu tlio most rorvtiiitau<l 
thorough-going, compelled to admit all tiieparticidnrs of the plot, con- 
eludes, " AIbb ! the eipedients were more adapted to aggravate thnn lu 
allay tlie soppoMed evils. Thedictatoriihip (whetberofVillaiiiarinaor 
of Pensano), oven if proclaimed, would have been but a paper cnstlr, 
which the omnipotent breath of Qaribaldi would have blown to tbt' 
winds. Fratight with even more friglitful perils was the otiier pro- 
ject for the regency of the Prince of Syracuse. We do not heailalo 
to affirm that it was a providential foriiine for Italy that it vma not 
put in elTect. The Nenpolilan people would have been seixed with 
tliat feverish delirium which destroya everytliing that surrotiiiils it, 
had they seen in the sent of government a acion of the accUBCil 
race of the Bourbons, in the pkco of tjie hero to whom their fervent 
imagination attributed a power exceeding every humnn limit. Tho 
revolution proceeded victoriou,-!, irresistible, impelled by the nami- 
of Garibaldi ; without him notJiing useful or stable could have been 
cffcoled in Southern Italy." 

Retnmin}; to the argument, after cnnmerating all Cavour'n plann 
and precautions to provoke ft movement and yet make it appear 
apontaneona, he continues, " But to ensure the Buoceas of this 
design the fundamental elements were wanting. In the first place, 
the historical truth that Tevolntions cannot be imported or bo furceil 
into birth by occult manoDuvrea at will, was roaidfcsted with extra- 
ordinary clearness. BevolntionBoreimpoBsihleunlessthetempeniture 
of the actom has risen to the highest degree ; to that point when 
!<pontaneouH combustion lakes place, and, at all risks and hazards, 
tranxforms an idea into a fact, devolutions are the natural product 
of this state of things ; when thia element ia wanting, no revolutioin 
tnke place — Ktraw fires may he lighted, but nothing more, ^tloi'c- 
■Dver, the alt of conspiring, of preparing rebellions, requires a lung 
and dilhcolt apprenticesliip ; it cannot be learnt in a few dayn. 
Assuredly those who pledged themaelvea lo carry out Cavour's 
designs were warmly attached to Italy ; the^ iiossessed personal 
courage and the virtuea accompanying this iiitality.' But llicy wore 
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dcioii] of the esBCntia] quality of valiant conspirfttore. Their work 
was doubly difficult ainoe of neceasity they oiiglit to have hc«n at 
the same time able destroyer:! and expert buildcrN. The natural 
coDsetiuenro of all this was, that, despite the fervent e&brte and 
instigatioDg of Cavoar, nothing was done, and meanwhile Garibaldi, 
passing through the Calabrian provinces, was marching right on 
Naples " {" Storia della Diplomazia," vtil. \*iii.). 

Precisely so ; the mountain had not even given birth to a mouse t r^ 
But this was no fault of Cavour's will ; simply he was poworlesa in i 
the presence of Garibaldi's omnipotence. 

Note F [p. 2G9). — Mazzini, <letaine(! in London by a sharp attack I 
of the Cital malady that finally led him to the tomb, arrived at Genoa I 
just as the expedition of the Thousand had started, and lent Bertaid m 
alt his aid for the organization of the revolution in the central and 'J 
southern continental staten. For threo montlis he lived, more^ I 
worked, visited, and was visited by all the people whom it was 
sary he should see, sent hither and thither his ugent^, and n 
theirreports, without Cavour ever being able to ascertain his preseno^ I 
in that city, still less to track him to tiiH home, which literally vnu 1 
in the heart of the people. 



Iiad been Cavour's daily prayer for years, and had it been answered ' 
Mazzini's fate might have been similar to Sir Harry's. Napolco 
who kept him duly on the alert by liis terror-stricken appeida, now 
aroused his suspicions that Mazzini must be in Italy. " He is not in 
London ; he is not in the canton Tessin ; he must have gone with or 
joined Garibaldi." So Cavour imi^ued him to have started with 
Medici, and detained the e.tpeditjon three days at Cagliari to secure 
the arch-fieiid's arrest, telegraphing to Malhieu, Governor of Cagliari, 
'' Send the Ovinara inEtantly to Palermo to take the following 
despatch to Count Forsano: — ^'We are assured that MoEzini and ■ 
Miss White have embarked on board the Wathington, whicb I 
i>i carrying volunteers to Palermo. Send La Farina to Garibaldi, 
10 invite him in the king's name to arrest Mauiini, and to give 
him into your hands (e( a voiu It retneUre). He must tell him 
tliat Mazzini's presence in Sicily would necessitate the recall of 
the squadron, and ruin the national cause in Europe. You will send 
Maraini lo Genoa on board tlie Carlo Alberto. Should any attempt 
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whatsoevtr be made in his favuur, I order you to employ the moat 
energetic means of Tepressioii. Should Garibaldi refuse to allow 
Mazxini's Birest, you will immediately make preparations for the 
departure of the fleet, and will at once send the Authioa to CagJiari 
to receive inBtnictions.' " 

This telegram is in itself a. proof of Cnvour'a glariog unwisdom, to 
8ay the least. To imagine that Garibaldi woald listen to La Farina 
was a Hiogular infatuation on his part, but that ho, merely a. 
Piedmonteso niiniBter, ahnulU order a merely Piedmontese admiral 
to nse the moat energetic means of repression on the soil of Sicily 
under Goribnldi's dictat^irship, shows what progress the Mazsini-on- 
the-brain diaease had made. Persaoo, whose moral courage was 
on no higher level than his phj'sicol, gave Cavour to understand 
that Garitmldi had promised Maxzini's arrest (which assertion 
Garibaldi in 1869, when Peraano published his diary, declared to he 
absolutely false). Henco Cavour, who believed tliat he bad obtained 
mch a pmmiae, replies on Juno 19, "I approve the dispositiona 
given relative to Maaiini. I fenr, however, that he is no longer, if 
even he ever was, on hoard the Wa»hington. However, even if he 
escapes now, another time he will fall into your hands. The arrest 
of Majutini is one of the greatest services that can possibly be 
rendered to Italy " {" Cliiala," vol. iii. pp. 263-267). 

A service which, if Cavour hod bnt known it, could have beeu 
rendered by half the populace of Genoa. Tbero he lived literally 
at large, changing his residence but twice, and visiting Bertani 
almost every evening. Cavour's spies were always on the alert ; and 
more than once, out of sheer fun, " Pippo " sto[ipcd them to ask for 
a light to his cigar, or the way to a certain street. If necessary, he 
woidd go out in the daytime. I remember his coming to bid us adien 
in tlie house of AdvocaUi Carcaaai. where, having, through a telegram 
failing, missed ilia first expedition, we, having come in ilisguiae 
from Lugano, were hiding, while waiting for the second. Orders 
for our arrest were out^ and Hedici received very ni^nt ones to 
consign us at Cagliari. He, friendly knight as he was, gave strict 
orders lo his oflioers that wo were not to be told of the demand, 
knowbg, of course, that we shoidd insist on a mild edition of Jonah** 
fate rather than embarrass the expedition. And Mar.zini, who, u 
usual, knew everything, came to wani us at the last instant. On oor 
ashing how he could be so imprudent, he said that if it would not 
seem unmannerly to keep his hat on his bead, he thought he dhould 
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y;o to Turiii, and give Carour some " advice from au impartial friend.*^ 
ADd truly he might have done lio, an Ilia mnst intimate acqiiaintanct 
could not have recognized Ma^zini, witli a low-crowned, liroad-J 
brimmed liat pulled over his letl-talo brow, thus slimling Cli 
(if which — 






With his benrd shaved, he needed no other ilisgiiiiic, and odos 
unly was persnaded to use one — by tlie Austrian traitor in 
Napoleon's pay, who betrayed him in 1670! These slight pre- 
cautions, and Ills inimitable coolness and self-possession, rendei«d» 
him almost ubiquitous. His friends, male and female, in ttalf,^ 
Switzerland, and Eugland, enjoyed putting people off the i 
Home one must have taken this precaution with Lord Malmeh^ 
bory, who, on February 7, 1853, writes, '' An outbreak hu 
taken place at Milan, repressed with great rigour and crucl^J 
The Ticinoae S«-iss, to the number of Bomc tliousonfls, nt 
expelled from I.ombardy. Mezzini not to be found. 
always oscapiiig the foreign police is very suspicions. He left] 
Knglnnd on January 2, four daya after Lord Derbj^'s go' 
resigned. He is said to be very clever at disguiKCs ; hot I can I 
hardly understand it, as I met him at Madame Parwli's, and he !■ f 
more terribly marked willi the small-pox than nnyoue I ever saw, 
with piercing black eyes, and much resembling Ugolinn Foecolo " 
(" Memoini of an Es-Mioister," vol. ii. pp. 103, 104). This is I 
(.■harming. When England's foreign weretary was convinced Umt tli*. J 
jiock-marked, red'headed guest of Madame Porodi's wna Mauuni, I 
the &iluro of the foreign police to catch him may be condoned t 

Cavonr's peraecution of MoKzini, even in this hoiu' of his ct 
version, cannot be ciplained on any onlbary hypothesis. That be I 
was finally convinced of the inevitability of Italian unity Bf^eaH' I 
tmta several of his mast intimate letters. " The fabnlniu si 
of Oariboldi on tlic one hand," he writes on July A, " the cruel^, 
lliecowardice, and the ineptitade of the Kingof Naples on tlie other, 
have given to tlie unitarian sentiment an irresistible power. The 
calmest, the most moderate, the most conservative of men have 
become nnitarians. The Prince of Carigimno, my colleague 
Cassinis, Baron fficaaoli admit of no other Boluliou." And 1 
alluding to a, well-known fact, namely, tliat the old constitutionil J 
party of Naples, the victims of King Bomba, had not hitherto 1 
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ilosircd the unity of Italy under tlie Kiiifj of Piedmont, proferrinK 
llie nuionomy of the Neapoltlau proviriceH, with Koplcs for capita], 
ami a king and court of tbeir own, ho continues, " The liberal 
Neii[>olitiin.s (meaning the conatitutionoliBts) will, if tbey must 
renouiico their dominion over Sicily, all become imitariuiiB, 
tliat is certain." Cavour Lad, moreover, read Mazzini'a letl«r 
to tho king, whose name, bj- tho way, he toot in rain, in ordering 
his arrest. 3Ien of moderate sentiments liad assured him that 
Martini was eager for annexation, and tliey liad every reason 
for their assertion, for his friends even joked biro on his 
eagemesi* ; some of his little daily notes to Bertani arc signed 
" Your faithful annexationist." In March, as we have seen, ho wrote 
to Qaribaldi, " My only watchword is ' Unity.' I spur on tho 
annexations, I try to create a revolution in Bicily and elsewhere, 
insisting only on immediate accepCatioD." By this he meant tliat 
tlio prorineea freed and proclaiming their desire for annexation 
should not be kept in suspense, be left thusto the chances of anarchy 
"ir usurperi, as Central Itnly and Tuscany had been throughout nti 
entire year. To have established a republic in Sicily and Naples 
when Southern Italy was freed from the foreigner, would have been 
tantamount to making two Itslies, with Home left to the pope and 
his body-guard of foreigners. This " dual Italy " would have defeated 
the aim to which the whole lives of the unitarian party liad been 
devoted. To the very last Maiutini kept a s!iar|) watch on the 
sepnratistii in Sicily. All his letters to Nicola Fabrizi and to 
Crispi, then minister of llio interior, and later private secretary ta 
Uaritialdi, teem with exhortations to " bo on their guard against the 
autonoraistt, who are encouraged by Napoleon, and by all tlioso 
opposed to Italian unity." and in one letter to Crispi, ivritten in 
■Tune, occur these words: "If the scparntists agitate, jtrccipitste llis 
annexation." Clearly no patriotic fears justified tlie desire to 
possess himself of ManKini's person which had become a mania 
witli Cavour. Had he hut lived until 1870, he would Lave had 
tlie supremo satisbction of seeing him, Prometheus-like, a prisoner 
on the baiTSD rock of Gaeta ; hut neither he nor "the man of 
evil" wlio trembled at the good genius of Italy, could rob lier of 
tlio sacred fire which he liad kindled, and which neither gods nor 
fiends could extinguish. 

NoTK, G (p. 269).— It must cot be forgotten rimt Cavour was sur- 
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roundedbyGaribaldi'abitterest enemies, by Fariiii — nho could nevt 
forget Garibaldi'M parting wonls wlien, to avoid civil \rar, he left Bo-> 
Jognain 1859, " Your conduct baa not been straightforward; you 
responsible for tliia wretcbcd bnsiDess {pasticcio);" by Fanti, wbo 
«vcr since 1849 hud been working his way up in tie regular army, and 
■WBBnowactually mioiaterof war, wiio envied the Huccesseaandhnted 
the popuLirity of the man who Lofl made hia "foi-iiko policy," bin 
"subtle artiticaB," by-words in lUily. After Oaribaldi's retirement 
in 1859, wliile Fanti organized and protected the Tuscan ftrmy, the 
volunteers and regular troops of the duchies and the Romagna, h« 
purposely neglected and humiliated the officers and soldiers of the 
Hunters of the Alps, and, when mauy of these clamoored to join 
13aribaldi in Sicily, poiiished them severely, and finally dissolved 
the brigade, which had been left at Rimini under General Cosens. 
But, sotting such men and motives aside, it was quite natural that, 
after Garibaldi's wonderful succcsse.i, all true patriots t^houM deairai 
to take their share of danger and of glory in the final Itbeialion 
of Ituly under the banner of the king. 

All tlie ex-revolutionary generals of the r^ular array clamoured 
for action ; the king himself, it is said, asked more than once 
whether he, like the King of Naples, was to be made the laughing- 
etouk of Europe. Ricasoli, who, even after the anneiatiou of 
Tuscany and Centml Italy, remnined virtual dictator, gave thi 
Picdmontese Government no peace. Hero is a specimen of his tele* 
gmms: "All the Italians ask, ' Where is the king?' 'What ia the- 
Giivemmeat of the king doing ? ' Garibaldi is careering triumpluuitly 
through the kingdom of Naples, and tlie kuig doesn't move and the 
Government doesn't stir. I do not mean to wake up one day uid 
iind myself the lieutenant of Garibaldi. Our Garibaldi, in case of 
need, ought to be the king. When bo thinks the day come, let him 
mount to horse and call tlie entire nation around him; all will 
follow him, and I for the first. Woo to Iho governments wha 
abdicate." Vainly Ricasoli was summoned to Turin, entreated by 
Cavour, counselled by the king to dissolve the volunteer corjis at 
Castel I'ucci, and do his utmost to allay any agitation in the Papal 
States. Vainly ho was reminded that Napoleon had sot his veto — 
that his " Thus far and no farther " was written on the frontier. If 
there was one thing that Ricasoli loathed more than Austrian it 
was French meddling i« the peninsula. The unavenjced atrocities 
of pL-rugla weighed on his mind ; the fact that, m aJdition to tlie 
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French occupation of Rome, LamoriuiBre was aided and abetted 
by the emjieror in promotJng a league t>etween the Bourboji and tlie 
pope to save botli their crowns, filled him with as rancli dingnat as 
it did Masmini himself. "Let the itisurrectiun break out, lot tlie 
volunteers cross the frontier," he said, " then in with you all on 
the plea of maintaining order, or what you please." Having thus 
delivered hia miud at Turin, he returned to Florence, and not until 
the pledge was given to him that tlio Fiedmonteee anny and fleet 
were about to attack the troops of LamoiieiSre without even awaiting 
insurrection or the intervention of voluntcerii, did he conHent to 
c\pel Nicotera and hia brigade. The burden of his song was 
this: " If TuBcsny is to sacriiice her Gpleodid traditions, her ten- 
centurj--old autonomy, so must ovety other province ; Italy mu«t 
bo one from the Alps to Cape Paiiiiero, from tlie Mediterranean to 
the Adriatic. What is tho Qovcmment thinking of, in leaving all 
the lighting and tlie glory to Garibaldi ? Do the king and the 
army count for nothing ? " The fourth volume of Rieasoli'a letters 
only comeH down to March, 1860, but wo have seen several ot 
those written after the Sicilian expedition, and they explain fully 
Cavour's letters lo his amateur polico-agent Uuallerio, who kept him 
duly informed of the baron's aeutimeata. "Thanks for the good news 
you send mo, and atill more for the efforts you have made to prevent 
raiili and mad acts which would have produced the most fatal coo- 
bequences. . . . Nevertheless, I cannot deny that affabs in Tuscany 
make mo uaeaay. Not that I believe in the irrcprcssiblu ardour of 
the populations; what disturbs me is Hicasoli's state of miud. Gari- 
baldi's exploits have excited him beyond all reason. He wonts the 
Government to outdo tho dictator in audacity — to initiote movemente, 
to organize revolutions ; in a word, to submerge the pope and the 
King of Naples, and to proclaim the unity of Italy. He writes, be 
re-writes, ho tel^raphs day and night to drive us on with counsels, 
with advice, with warnings, with reproaches, I might any witli 
threats. Let us hope that he will calm down ; otherwise I dont see 
liow we can come lo an understandmg, as the Government means to 
uct with courage, nay, even with eudacily. but neither with temerity 
nor madness. , . . 

" 1 shall bo grateful to you if you wilt enlighten me as to the real 
slate of the Tuscans, If it corresponds to that of the baron, woe ia 
me ■' C Chiala," vol. iii. p. 317). 

Any one who remembere the toll, frail man : the severe, almost for- 
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bid^g aspect of the " Iron Baron," raiLst smile at tliis deBcriptton of h» 
state of miiiil; but tlie facta ncrc iliat ho had given Giuseppe Dolfi 
nliqoBt a blank clieque far the equipment and organization of tli« 
Tuscan Tolnntoflre to invade Humbria and the Marehes, quite ex- 
pecting that the king and Cavour would, na soon as success crowned 
their efforts and the annexations were prookimed, march in from 
Central Italy, take possession, and explain to Europe that this line 
of conduct was necessary to maintain order. Bicaaoli believetl 
then, OB ho believed later, that the French troops vroulil withdraw 
from liome, and that, tliis donn, it wadd not be dimcult to find a 
modus viveiidi between Italy and the pope— if not with Pio Nouo, 
at least with Im miceoFBOv. Oti June.3, Cavour writes to Ricosoli, 
"You ask me if the French are going to leave Rome. No, not at 
present. Their departuru was established for July 1. A special 
convention was signed between Antonelli and Qoyon, when Gari- 
baldi's expedition, and more eEpecially that of Zambianchi, c&need 
the emperor to suspend tlic order of departure for his troops." 
Although Rioasoli did not moan to be Garibaldi's lieutenant, he 
quite willing that the duce and his volunteeit) should co-operate with 
the Hng and under his orders. When he found that the}- were to btt' 
excluded, he acquiesced, never answering Nicotera's challenge of' 
"perfidy, treachery, and cowardice" either in the Press 
House. Silence must have cost him dear, but he could not defend 
himself without accusing the miutJ-try, and probably '* nncoverin^ 
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Had the king chosen to ossiiino the command, even to act ones 
ore OS dictator, while allowing Garibaldi and hia volunteerti to 
irve nnder hia orders, ho might have freed himself and Italy from 
n years' submiBsion to the Flench emperor, whose yoke never 
tased to gall and humiliate prince, govenimenls, and pe(^les until ] 
russia annihilated his mock empire at Sedan. 



I 



NoTF. H (p. 270).— As soon an ever Cavour realized tliat all lug 1 
plots had failed— that his suborning of ministers, generals, even of 1 
members of tlie family of the young King of Naples, tf^ther vnOt 4 
his treacherous conduct towards Garibaldi, were of no avail, i 
neither province nor city would siir until the liberator hod set foot | 
on the mainland, he changed his tactics. " It is too late," he wr 
to Nigra, "to prevent Garibaldi aniving at Naples and being pro- I 
claimed dictator there ; we must arrest him elsewhere — that is to J 
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wiy, in Hinnbrin ami tUe Marches." Anil to Foriiii, " I send ynu 
n BerieR of telegni[ihic dispatches, which will pcrsundu you more atui 
nioro that Napleii will not stir until Uaribalili anives." In abort, 
ul) his IcttOTs mid teli^rams di^ploring his Jiateo at Naples, ehow his 
detenninatioii to prevent Garibaldi from even asmsting in the 
lilieration of Humbrin and the Marches, and to do this it was 
necessary to draw a cordon of Piedmontcse ti-oops on the lino 
diviiling these provinces from the Aliruxzi frontier. Rather than 
allow Garibaldi to continue hia liberating career, Cavonr preferred 
to Bee Napoleon arbitrator of Italian destinies — although be knew 
aud affirmed tlint the emperor, in tlie interests of France, was 
opimscd to Italian nnity. Hence, after receiving the orders iif llio 
king, CavouT said to Baron Talleyrand, '' If wo do not arrive at 
the Cattolictt before Garibaldi, we are lost; the revolution will 
invade Central Italy. We are compelled to net." And nieon- 
wliile be had sent the minL-<ter Farini and General Cialdini to 
llie emperor at Cbomb^ry, to explain in detail hU pkiis for pre- 
venlin;,' Garibaldi's fiirther progress, and writes to an intimate 
friend, " Tlie emperor has approved everj'tliing ; he has been per- 
fect." Tbom'ene! gives the following account of the interview:— 
"Garibaldi," said Farini to the emperor, "intends to continue his 
march through tlio Roman States, arousing the populations; onco 
the frontier crossed, it will be impossible lo hinder an attack on 
Venice. Bat one path is open to the Cabinet of Turin, and that ia 
to enter the Marches and Hiimbria ns soon as Garibaldi shall have 
promoted tlie insurrection, lo re-establish order tliere, and without 
loncbing the antliority of the pope, lo give, if imettary, a batth to 
the reatlutiwi pertonified in QaHbaldi oii the Neapolitaii territory ; 
tlien to demand immediately a congress to establish the destinies 
of Italy." This is the grievance to wliicli Garibaldi so often alludes, 
which he never forgot or forgave, altbongli to avoid that battle, 
alias civil war, he abdicated. The eni|«ror, in his interview wiib 
Farini aud Cialdini, agreed privately to the expedition, but gai-o 
Thouvenel orders to oppose it, and to tliroaten the intemiption of 
diplomatic rebtions. Cavourwrites'to" on intimate friend" (Nigra), 
cm Keplember 12, ''I sincerely regret this step on the part of 
the Fronch Govenmient; still. 1 liavo not tlionglit it my dutj- to 
compromise the dignity of the king by suspending a project wjiich 
had olrcady b^mi U> be put into cxocution. . . , You know 
all lliat I have done to cut Garibaldi olT from Naples. / put/itd 




audacity vp to the ntmoit point t!iat teas ;)[>Mib/e without riiking 
the outburst of civU war, and I should not uvea have drawn bank in 
that extremity if I could have hoped to carry puhlic opinion v)ith 
me. . . . Come wliat will, I see willi gratitude that the emperor 
angments the garriaoii of Rome, ihna reaaaiiring tlie world as to the 
pretended dangei's that threaten the tliroiio of St. Peter's. The 
French Government at the eamc time renders us a. great service by 
augmenting our strength against Garibaldi." 

NoTB I{p,293), — Crispi, writing in the ^Hioio<7«i,sttyathat"whon J 
Garibaldi read PallavicJno's letter ho was profoundly indignaut, be*. J 
canae it cantnincd an indirect oatmcism for the moJi who, more th&ni J 
any other, had toiled for Italian nnity. Had Pallaviciuo iaaued »l 
decree for MaMini'a expulsion, Garibaldi would have publicly ra-l 
voked it. So mnch did the affair trouble liim that he begged! 
MaMini to go to Casorta. He went on October 4, and I accdm^ I 
panied Km. Garibaldi was in bed. and the two clasped hands with:l 
the cordiality of friendt; who see each other for the first time after I 
a long and troubled absence. Garibaldi was tlie first to speak. 1 
' I hope you ^vill not tliink of leavii^ Naples because of Polln- ] 
vicino'a letter which is an aberration r you well know that I do i 
not doubt yon, or suppose that your presence in Naples conld 1 
embarrass the triumph of the national cause for which we both J 
have toiled.' ' I was quite Bure of your heart,' answered Mazeini,. ,J 
' hut the letter made a profound impression in tlie country, because 
written by your pro-dictator.' ' Pallaviciuo,' answered Garibaldi, 
' has only been a pro-dictalor for a few hours; wlmt ha wrote was 
on his own account, and cannot be considered as an act of the Govern- 
ment. In any case, I iHjg you not to leave Naples, and I assure you , 
that no one will dare to molest you.' After this personal incident, i 
llamni and Garibaldi conversed about the conditions of Italy, and i 
the necessity of completing the national work." 

Note .1 (p. 304). — Here is the king's proclamation to the 
SiciUauK freed by Garibaldi and his Thousand : " My bouI is deeply 
moved as I set font oii Uio soil of this illofltrious island, whioh ^ 
.' fonneriy, as a presage of the present destmies of Italy, Iiad for ii 
.'prince one of my oncestors ; — which in our own day elected (M i 
[ • king my lamented brother, and which now calls u|)on me by » I 
■ to cxiond to it tlie benefits of liberty and of national ' 
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unity. Great things have been accompliBlieJ in a short time ; great 
thiiige still remain to be accompliBhed; but, coautrng on the help of 
God, and on the virtuo of the peoples ofltaly, we hope to arrive at 
the completion of this magnanimouB enterpriac. The government 
which I bring to you will be a government of reparation and of 
uoncord; it will sincerelyrespcct the rights of religion; itwillnttiintain 
the old prerogatives which form the ornament of the Sicilian Church 
and the support of civil order intact; it will lay the foundationB 
of an administration which will establish the principles of morality, 
indiRpensable to every well-regulated hociety, and which, progreB- 
Hively developing the principles of social economy, will utilize the 
fertility of its soil, invigorate commerce and the mercantile navy, 
und will enable all the inhabitants to enjoy those gifla which 
Providence has scattered freely over this privileged land. 

" Sicilians 1 your history is the history of great deeds and of 
generous enterprises ; the time is come for yon, as for all Itjiliaua, lo 
hhow to Europe that, even os we understand how to attain by 
valour independence and liberty, we also know how to preserve 
them by eoncord and by civic virtues. 

" (Signed) Vicron Eumasdei., 



■' PbUti 



J, December 1, 1860." 



a. 1 



Note K (p. 304).— All La Farina'a letters from Palermo to 
Cavour, after the annexation, demand infantry brigades, battalionH of 
bersaglieri, batteries, carbineers. 

All the authoritiea named by Garibaldi, by Depretis, or Mordini, 
wero replaced by men who had been the chief instruments of 
despotism. Within a month of their arrival in Palermo, La Farina, 
Conlova, and Raeli were compelled to fly from the capital, and soon 
to quit the island. " We have Fallen," writca La Fariiia to Cavour on 
.lanuary 7, 1861, from Meflsinn, " jnst as wo had the knife in our 
iiands to cut out the cancer. To succeed in tliis operation, Palermo 
tnUBt have a garrison of 8000 men at least, otherwise it would be 
folly to attempt it. What Cordova and I {excuse the want of 
modesty) have not been able to effect, no one else will dare to 
attempt unless supported by conaidorablo military force," etc. And 
vvhoreas in a [ireviouH letter I* Farina had aflirmed that there wore 
very few Maizinians in Palermo, and none in the rest of the island, 
h<? l^ow attributes his fall to the MazEiniuiis and to tlie separatists 
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iiniwd. What nn opportunity would this state of things in Souther 
Italy Uavo been for Mazziiti nnd liis followers to have raised the fft^ 
of the Republic, enrolling all the malcontents of the two proTiDcea^.a 
the rank and file of the ill-treated Garibaldians ! But their flag w 
the fiag of unity ! Twenty-two millions of Italians ware aireadf I 
united, Victor Kmraanuel was acclaimed as (lie symbol of nni^f'l 
hence every word and act of Mazzinj and his followers tended t* 
completion of that unity by the liberation of Venice and of Rome. 

For six years the islanders were treated far worse than they bod J 
been by the Boarbons. The Sicilians had fought valiantly o 
Voltumo as volunteers, yet were accused of cowardice in 
Chambers. Blxio said in their defence : " We left Palermo witlkg 
120 volunteers; we arrived at Jlessina witli 3000." And to BtM 
minister who said that the Picdmontese betsuglieri decided th» 1 
victory on the Voltumo, " Not one was there, not one assisted in 
Ibc victory of October 1 ! My sbaro in it at Jladdaloni is mainly 
due to the yicciotti, and this is a tribute duo to the Sicilians, a reply 
to those who say that Sicilians are not Gti;iT for Holdicrs. There 
is, inst^id, magnificent stull' in Sicily out of which to create the 
national anny," And truly they had during Garibaldi'a dictatorshiti 
enlisted willingly as conscripts, although they had hitherto been 
exempted from conscription ; but under the harsh nUe of the Pied- 
mantesc governors, many hid themaelvcs in the mountains and[tfaa I 
sulphur mines. Although Ciispi proved by irrefragable atatiirtica f 
that Sicily contributed more than her aha re to the natioiini army, 
the most cruel punish nienta were invented for tlie real or supposed 
absentees. Troops were poiired into the island. A deaf and dtmili 
man waa seared with hot irons and otherwise put to the torture; 
whole villages wore deprived of water; ahou e supposed toharbonr 
a renitente alia leiu was lired ; the three inmati'a were burnt to 
death. When Garibaldi landed in the island in ISGS, the ietanders 
naturally answered to his call to "Rome or death." After Aspro- - 
monte, deserters and non-deserters were shot in cold blood without 
trial, yet their assassin was promoted and decorated. The island 
was kept in n state of siege for months, "vengeance" lasting 
througbont the years of 1862-3. At the close of that year, the 
Mingbetti-PermzKi ministry demanded yet more esceptioual powers 
agunst Sicily. The aervilo majority {Cavour's of yore) consenting ' 
^Garibaldi, Beilani, Safli, and seven other deputies rewgned their 
seats in the houae — a proceeding uninteDigiblo lo Britons whose 
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rustoiD is to remnin oii (^vcd mural breocliea. Crispi h1oo<1 \.a Ijia 
t^LTiii. anil had tlie Batisfaction of seeing all tlie Beceders, except 
Aiirelio Safli, return to their aentH at the next electiooH, and 
inileeil it neeileJ Uieir united efforts to prevent the Sicilians from, 
jignin "going sepamte " during their terrible revolution in 1866-7. 
It was not until Rome was made capital of Italy that the Bicitiati 
irriUtion calmeil ilown, and ouly when the liberals went to power 
in 187(1, and censuJ to treat them an helots did they begin tn 
realize the heneSta an well aa the beauty of unity. Now there in 
DOt a more orderly province in Italy tlian the ever-patriotic Sicily, 
despite the misery ufthe populations. 



■luring the progrosaofthe Italian civil war, and is much to bo regretted 
fl>i an act of arbitrary power." Again, on NovemlierC, "the French 
vico-iuhiiiral De Tinitn informed Persano that he would not be 
]>ermitted to act on tlio defensive even at several miles distant from 
lliu port of Gaeta. On the 8th, several shots were tired from the 
Jlretaijiie acrons the bows of Peraano'K flnji^hip, and the Sardinian 
lulnural was informed that ho would not he allowed to approach within 
tiOOU metrcH, or llirce and a half mileH, of t!ie French ships at anchor oH' 
the fortresH. Teutliousand Dourbon troops in retreat along the narrow 
intbnms which connRctH Mola witJt Uaota must have been cut offby 
the Sardinian tiqnnilron, had not the Litter been prevented by the 
French shipH of tliu lino from acting oSensively against ttiem. The 
effect of tills annod foreign intervention will Ijo to protract for niony 
weeks the civil war in tlie kingdom of Naples, and l>o an encourage- 
ment to Francix II. to defend himself to the laxt. His Majesty luid 
the opportunity of safe retreat, and might probably have availed 
himself of it, liail not false hopes been held out to him of ossistancu 
from withuQt." Hardly had the annexation been proclaimed, and tlio 
riedmcmtcso army nnd navy enlered upon their task of completing 
the liberation of the continent, when, Admiral Penuino Iiavmg 
receiveil ordore to co-operate witli the Sardinian army in its pasaago 
'if the river Garigliano to undertake the siego of Gacla. tlio French 
vicD-odmiral De Tinan got up xtcara, and two line-of-battie ships 
|)laced themselves between the Sardinian squadron and the 
Khore. Admiral De Tinan then slated to the Sardinian officer that 
he should oppose with his force any attack upon Uio town. On ihe 
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receipt of this answer, the Sardinian squadron stood out to sea, and 
the French sliips re-anchored in the bay. The King of Naples openly 
Taunted French protection; more tlmn one of the old Neapolhsn 
canstitutionalisls warned Cavour that, as a retam of tlie Bourbonfi was 
impossible, if Victor Emmanuel'ti govcmmeDt should be discredited 
the propaganda for Hurat might even yet succeed. Brigandage, 
fomented by the soldicra still attached to the king, assumed (rightfhl 
proportions, and General Goyon mth the French who were ia Roma , 
openly prot«cled them by receiving the fbg^'tives who crossed th» J 
frontier, preventing the Italians from pursaing tliom^nay, actiialljil 
compelling them to give up a number they had captured. Cavonfl 
pleaded and protested with Napoleon in vain ; either he received boI 
answer, as Nigra had been rccnllcd fi^ra Paris when Napoleon \t~ ~ 
drew bis minister from Turin in September, or he was reminded tbtt J 
the emperor never had and never did intend to favour Italian nnity. 
Lord John Rnssell, tlironghout the month of December, remon* 
strated, reminding tiie emperor that if ho had decided lo m^ntain 
King Francis on his throne, xuch a policy might have lieen dee[4f < _ 
r^iretted, thongh it would have been intelligible, and might hna 
been successful; but that now, after the recent proclamation c' 
King Francis, the French Seet could only remain on the prindi^ 
of intervention in the war between the Kings Victor and FnincM 
He ordered Lord Cowley to inform the emperor that in the opinion 
of her Majesty's Government ho ought not only to advise the i" _ 
to leave Gncta, but should also put au end to French interference^ 
As the remonstrances of Lord Patmerston's government grew n 
and more peremptory, the emperor finally ordered the French fl 
to quit the waters of Gaoto, bonce tlie fortress, which won]d4 
assuredly 'have fallen in October, 1860, had the royal troops and 
volunteers and the fleet combined, finally surrendered in FebruAry, 
1861. Cavour, in a letter to Antonio Panizzi, saj-s, " The emperor 
fieeniB atwut to withdraw his fleet — not to pleasure us, but to appeuQ 
the irritation of F.ugland." ^ 
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1861. 

Last visit to Engl»nd'a " good admiral "—Fatal dualism— Cavonr'a 
letlcra to the king and Farini— Reapmg the whirlwind — Porlia- 
iiieiilary duel — Cavour proposes, Fanti disposcB — The Houthero 
army hnmiliated and diBpereed — Garibatdi's project for nalional 
armnuient rejected — Formal reconciliation between Cavour and 
Garibaldi— Remarkable letter of Garibaldi to Cavouc — " Troppo 
lardi" — Cavour'a death — Notes. 

Garibaldi, on leaving Naples, ordered liis sou and all 
Uis officers "to remain at their posts," allowing,' only 
■d chosen few to accompany liim on board the Hannibal 
to take his farewell of "England's good admiral,"" 
The details of the last visit on board the Hannibal, 
!is narrated by Admiral Mundy.t are so characteristic, 
and cast such light on the events of the next ten years, 
that we give the chief passages. 

* See Note A. 

t We should like to correct one of the rare errors made by- 
Admiral Mnndy in his " The Hannibal at Palermo and Naples." 
H(> twice calls Missori, who always accompanied Garibaldi, ao 
Hungarian, whereas he is an Italianusimo, who as a mere boy 
luounted tho barricades of his native city of Milan daring tlie five 
days of Milan, and disUn^iiihed himself in every later campaign, 
saving Garibaldi's life at MilnzKO. He has declined office, rank, or 
decoration ; aa a republican, refuses to sit in Parliament. He ia now 
one ofthe foremost promoters of "peace that shall be no counterfeit" 
among European nations. See " U.M.S. HannSml at Palermo and 
Naples," pp. 280, 287. 

TOL. III. Z 
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" Looking out of the stera verandah windows, and point- 
ing to an English merchant Teasel blowing ofE her steam, 
at a cable's distance, Garibaldi said, in a melancholy tone, 
' Thoro ia the ship which is to carry me to my island homC; 
bnt, admii-al, I could not depart without paying you a fare? 
well visit. It is the last which I make before leaving 
Maples. Your conduct to me since oar first meeting at 
Palermo haa been so kind, so generous, that it can never 
bo erased from my memory. It is engraven there indelibly; 
it ivill last my life.' 

"Without his steadfast faith in the Lonoar of tlie 
British Sag, my action as a neutral power would bav6 
been inoperative for good, and the armistice which had 
brought about tho cessation of hostilities might never 
have been arranged. . . . 

" Garibaldi then invitud me to pay him a visit Rt liia 
cottage in Caprera, and spoke much of the beautifnl 
harbour between the island and the main, where Nelson 
had once anchored for the protection of his fleet. 

" I tuld him that eighteen months had yet to pass by 
boforo my time of service in the Mediterranean would 
expire, and I could hai-dly expect to find him at tho samo 
little spot at the end of that period. This remark appeared 
to strike a chord which throw the whole train of his reflec- 
tions into a different channel. From a tone of dejection 
and gloom, ho seemed suddenly to wake up to one o£ 
buoyancy and hope. Ho hastily exclaimed, 'Before fiva 
months liave passed I shall again be in the field ! In 
March of next year we raufit have a million of men nnder 
arms, and the work of the regeneration of my country 
must be completed. I shall never rest satisfied till eman- 
cipation from foreign rule has been effected throughoat 
the entirety of the Italian kingdom. Rome and Venice aj^ 
not French or Austrian cities. They are Italian cities. 
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Tliey belong to Italy alone, and the powerf q1 of the earth 
have no right to retain them. . . .' 

" Two months' reflection, Btnce the advice given to him 
by Lord John Hnssell, through Mr. Elliot, had evidently 
made no change in his detormina^tian to agitate, even in 
arms if neceasary, to force the foreign gaiTison fi-om Home. 
He stated again, as he had stated at Palermo, that the 
French emperor was the prime enemy of Italy, and that 
the gi-eat Italian capital would never be delivered up, 
unless the whole imtion i-oso in arms and compelled hi« 
Majesty to act justly. It was not the lovo of Italy, but 
the hope of enlat^ment of the empire by the acquisition 
of Italian territory, that brought the French armies into 
Lombai'dy in the spring of last ycai-; and, for his own 
part, he could never offer his hand to an Italian minister. 
Iiowevei" great he might be, who had acquiesced in the 
degradation of hia country by yielding to the will of the 
(tpoliator. 

" I found the attempt which I had made on the present 
as on two former occasions, to moderate the opinions of 
the dictator on this question of atate policy utterly use- 
less. Rome, the empress-city of the world, Venice, the 
queen of the Adriatic, to he in the hands of the alien! 
Il van humiliation intolerable, and they must be rescued 
at all risk. During the whole of this inter%-low the name 
of King Victor Emmanuel was not once menttonetl, in rela- 
tion to his Majesty's entrance into the city, nor of the 
advance of the Sardinian army for the investment of 
Gaeta. It appeared to me that the dictator wished to 
avoid allusion to the subject, and it certainly was not forme 
to bring it into notice. With the insight I now posseseed of 
ibo imaginative character of the man, I cannot say I was 
altogether astonished at the vehemence of his language, 
but I was at a toss to understand the iavetci-ate hatred ho 
seemed to cherish for every act of the chief minister." 
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Alas ! this fatal dualism between Cavoiir and Garil 
was destined to endure until the bitter end. 
■sFitli Admiral Mnndy, so aftei-wards at Caprem, he 
in private conversation either refrained from speaking of 
Victor Emmanuel, or he placed the king's conduct in 
the moat lenient light — attributing the destruction of 
the \'olunteer army entirely to Cavour. But in this 
judgment he was mistaken, as were the majority of 
his followers and all his biographers up to the present 
day," Alas ! tliere was no chance for the few " would- 
be mediators" to bring about n reconciliation which 
might at one and the same time have saved the 
soutliem army and ensured the willing adherence of tho 
southern populations to the new onler of things. Gari- 
baldi's words to Admiral Mundy, that he would " never 
tJike the hand of tJie Italian minister," etc., referred 
to an attempt made as early as October 19, to bring. 
about an understanding between Cavour and G^ribalt 
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* In the "oil" wc incluilo ourselves, anil Allwrto Wflrio, i 
"Gnribaldi ami his Thoiisnnd,'' our "Life of Garibaldi," anil "Gari- 
Imlili and his Times," and fais best English biographer, Colonel 
Chambers, "Cavonr," writes tlie latter, "con never have bwn ii 
earnest in aTecting o desire to be reconciled to GaribaldL For H^ 
lie were, why was General I'anti permitted to occoinpany the tingjj 
'I'he conduct of General Fanti in Central Italy, and General Qarj- 
Imidi'a resifinotion of the cDnimand of the army in Tuscany in 
sequence of thot conduct, will be fresh in the remembrance of our 
readers. Yet now General Fonti was chosen to regulate tlio futnro 
destinies of tlie Eouthem army, olthougli he had always been the 
^n^ateat adversary of the volunteers, and was believed to be the 
liitterest foe of Garibaldi himself." The few letters which we give^ 
hhow that Cavour did his utmost to prevent this disaster, ond moat 
eigiially failed. 
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by Bertani, his devoted friend, the able organizer of liia 
volunteers, the most tenacious supporter of his plans 
for Rome. The result was intense indiguation on 
(Mribaldi's part, a storiu of reproaches from the Gari- 
baldians pure and simple ; while the " Cavourians," who 
desired and fomente<l divisions, piled up the calumnies 
against Uertani to audi a height that he was well-nigh 
suffocated by thenij though he triumphed ultimately — 
when his " ashes were in their urn ' " • 

As we have not attempted to gloss over the un- 
principled conduct of the great Piedinontese statesman 
during Garibaldi's campaign in Sicily and Naples, it is 
but just to refer our readers to the entire series of 
Cavour's letters to tlie king and to Farini, after his point 
was gained, the annexation secured and sanctioned by 
parliamentary vote — letters which have only been given 
to the public within the last two years. When Cavour 
tirst heard that Fanti was to accompany his Majesty to 
Naples, he seems to have been fairly staggered, and 
telegraphed to Farini to do his utmost to induce Fanti to 
i-etmii to Turin to his post as minister of war. " At 
any price, don't let him go to Naples." He wrote letter 
after letter to the king in j>erson : 

"No compromise with the Mazzinians, no weakness 
with the Garibaldiana, but lofiDitc tact with theii- general. 
Gavibaldi has beconio my ^'catcat enemy, bat for the 
good of Italy auii for your Majesty'H hononr, I do moat 
ardently deairo tliat he eball withdi'aw fully aatisfied. 
For this reason I entirely disapprove of Faiiti'a going to 



' See Note D. 
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Naples ; it is a fact calcnlatcd to irritate Garibaldi beyond 
moBiSare. Your Majesty will liave accomplisbed a gi-eat 
purpose in coming to terms with Garibaldi befoi-o Fanti 
crosses the frontier." 

Again to Fariiii, who seems tti Iiavc been dkpleased | 
by his telegram — 

" Ton are riglit. The telegraph is not a good method { 
of Tenting one's bile ; it ia too concentrated, hence bo- i 
comes bitter and vcaomous. If I get into a rage again 
(temaivado altra volla in bestia), I will dilute my bod I 
temper in ink. The king, in my opinion, ought to shotc ] 
himself ine^coi'ablo to Mazzini and the Mazzinians, masked 
or nnmasked. Hut we must show oiii-selves generous to 
those who have combated. If Garibaldi's army acclaim j 
the king, it innBt be well treated. Here yon will hare to i 
fight against military pedantry and pretensions. Don't ] 
give in; anpremo state policy forbids it. Woe to us i 
we show onraelvca oblivions atid uiigratefnl to those who 
have shed their blood for Italy ; wo ahould bo coudemnecl 
by Eui-ope. A tremendous reaction in favoar of tho 
GaribaldianH would spread thraugh the country. On, j 
this point I have bad a hot discussion with Fanti. ] 
bilks of the exigencies of the army. I told him that 
wo were not in Spain; that with ns the army obeys. 
Not that I mean to maintain all the grades bestowed by 
Gai-ibaldi on his officers. Heaven preserve me from soch 
absurdities ! But, on the other hand, we cannot, as Fanti 
wonld have ns do, dispei'se tho Garibaldiane with a simple 
dole. In my opinion, a commission composed of two 
generals of onr army, Sonnais and Villamarina, with two 
Qarilmldian generals. Medici and Coaenz, and Cialdini 
president, ought to bo instituted. The Garibaldian 
officers should be divided into three categories: the 
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tinit composed of a select few, might enter the army ; the 
second might form one or two Bpecial divisions, called the 
Cacciatori dclle AlpI, detached from the army, with a 
separate system of promotion ; the third, and certainly 
the most numerons portion, mtiy be sent borne with a 
year's pay. The commiaslon should distribute a certain 
amount of medals and crosses of the Order of Savoy, and 
pensions for the wonnded. Consult Cialdini, who on 
this point is more reasonable than Fanti ; make him see 
clearly what a cborus of indignation we shall arouse if we 
maintain the grades of the Bourbon officerii. many of whom 
fled igno minion sly, and discard the OaribaJdians. who 
conquered them. On this point I will not yield. Rather 
than assume the responsibility of an act of such black 
ingratitude, I anil go and hunj myself at Leri. I despise 
ingrates so much that I feel no anger against them, and 
pardon their injories. Bat, by God ! I conld not bear the 
merited stain of having ignored sen-ices such as that of 
the conquest of a kingdom of nine millions of inhabi- 
tants "' {see Cftvonr's letter of October and November, 
I8C0, vols. iv. andvi.). 

But, like many other ambitions and obstinate men in 
power, C'avour had sown the wind, nnd vraa doomed to 
reap the whirlwind. He had encouraged in his col- 
leagues and suborttinates envj-, hatred, and even fear of 
Garibaldi, and now that they had their opportunity they 
took their fill of vengeance. It was Cavour'a ospresB 
intention to preserve the army of the south for future 
war against the Auatrinns, quite sure that Garibaldi 
would forgive him all things on the day on which he 
should summon him to head them against Austria for the 
liljcration of Venice. Cavour, in short, having gained 
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liis point, had no desire or thought of humiliating Gari*] 
baldi ; but his efforts came all too late. The king gavafl 
ear to Fanti, and to I'anti alone. The infamies • per-T 
petrated in Kaples, the insults lavished on the generalsJ 
tlie officers, on the rank and file of the volunteers,! 
were such as no mortal who felt liis own tlignity aiid 
the honour and respect due to men who out of pure 
patriotism had given their substance, their blood, i 
many then- lives for the liberation, not the " con(iuest,''J 
of Italy, could possibly have borne in sUonce. 

The electoral colleges throughout Italy were convokac 
for January 24; the order of the day was the exclusioi^l 
of all Garibaldians, and, of course, Jlazzinions. Cavour'l^ 
success was only partial, but sufficient to ensure i 
immense majority- Benedetto Cairoli, whose twal 
brothers, Luigi and Ernest, had died for Italy, whosol 
third brother Enrico was, like himself, wounded in T 
Sicily, wa3 excluded from his native to\Mi of Pavia. ] 
Bertani, whose election was fiercely opposed, tlid not suc- 
ceed in Milan, hut was elected at Milazzo ; Garibaldi 
in half a dozen colleges. Saffi, Nicotera, and some thirty J 
Garibalilians, were also elected later ; then come tha I 
questiou whether, as republicans who had only lowered-l 
their flag to ensure the unity of Italy, they could takal 
the oath to a monarchical government With two 1 
single exceptions, the question was resolved in tlie I 
affirmative, and on logical gi'ounds. The unity of Italy ' 
accepted in principle, all Italians were hound to respect J 
the sovereignty of the people, whose universal aud J 
• See Note C. 
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imanimous will had beeu expreaaeil in the formula. 
" Italy one and indivisible with Victor EmmaniieL" 
Clearly the men elected by that same people to represent 
them in Parliament ought to accept the office, to do their 
utmost to complete Italy by the liberation of Venice and 
of Eome, and to promote the principles of free, progres- 
sive government. But, said some, " the king was elected 
by universal suffrage, and we are not ; " to which came 
the reply, " Electoral reform and universal suffrage can 
only be obtained by becoming a majority in Parliament." 
Alazzini approved the entrance of his friends ; Garibaldi 
strongly urged it on them, although for liis own special 
rea-sons he declined to accept a seat, even as he refused 
the petitions signed by thousands on thousands of 
Neapolitans and Sicilians for his return to Naples." 

* Implored by the Nenpolitana to return to tlieni, to represent 
ibem ia rarlisment, he answered, " No, I cannot come to Naples, 
because my presence there wonld be the cause of frcsli and more 
cruci persecutions agamEt my friends and my soldiora, on die part 
of those whose only aim is to cancel tlie memory of Uie good lliey 
have effected for Italy. Nor can I accept the candidature; my 
[ilace is not upon padiamcntaiy benches. Here I await the freih 
eiJl to arms." 

Here ia one of the letters of the people of Naples given in the 
TinKt;— 

"TiiB People of Naples to theik G.iniBALDi. 

" Every day, every hour, every moment, we bless yon, dear 
.losepb our fatlier; you reign in our heorts. Our children have 
learned your name, and mingle it with tlieir prayers ; you are the 
father of the people. Quite alone, without I'egarding weariness or 
liifficnltiea, without thinking of any inlerest of your own, you have 
shod for ua your genoroos blood. Our hope in you is eternal, as 
is our gratitude, and will be bunded down from aire to son till the 
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And assuredly Garibaldi's element waa the battle' 
field or Caprera. But the outrageous ti-eatment of lii^ J 
\'oluiiteers, the calumnies with which the moderate J 
press teemed, the repTOaches of his officers and soldieniJ 
that, after summoning them from their homes and \ 
receiving their devoted obedience, he had abandoned 
them to their fate, conrinced him that it was his duty 
to uphold their rights and those of Italy to their future 
services from his seat in tlie first Italian FarliamenLJ 
He knew that Fanti, in opposition to Cialdini, General!] 
Sonnaz, and to his own officers, Medici, BL"do, Sirtoii,! 
Sacchi, and Cosenz,* had vowed the annihilation of bit- 1 



end of time. May tlie biuozes bear to Caprcro the echo of 
acclamation, 'Viva Garibaldi!'" 

• The project sanctioned by these regular and volunteer offii 
and presented to the king was virtually the samo tliat Cavoiir had 
shadowed forth in hia lelter to l''nrini. It waa proposed tliat an 
army corps should be formed with the old title "Cacciatori delle 
Alpi," composed of five divisions, the soli^ers to servo under tlio 
colours even as in the regular army for eighteen months, the oSicerg 
also to take rank with those of tlio regular army. Should 
(joveminent at any future time tee fit to dissolve the votunteere 
n separate corps, soldiers and oFBccrs to be received on equal terms 
the army. Previous to the formation of tliis corps, the mixed com' 
misMon of regular and Garibaldian generals were to esamine one by 
one the merits and titles, the fitness and capacity and conduct, of the 
Garibaldian offioera, and eliminate, Os Garibaldi had proposed in lus 
letter to the king, all vrho for whatsoever reason should bo deei 
unfit for their office. The soldiois who preferred it were to be 
missed to their homes with sis months' pay — oiily those who i " 
to enlist for eighteen months, subject to the ndes and discipli 
the regular army, to remain on the rolls. Fanti, still a general iBJ 
the army, minister of war, and chief of the king's etsff, bent on tht' 
utter annihilation of the volunteers, moved heaven and eartli 
truly earth and hoU^to prevent tlio passage of this project. Hii, 
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southern army. Of all Fanti's uiiderbanded scheming 
iind overbearing conduct Garibaldi vraa informed, and 
in the hopes of obtaining some ahred of justice for liia 
volunteers, and of saving this nucleus, round which the 
armed nation might be gradually formed, he telegraphe'd 
on Ikfarch 31 to the electora of the department of Saa 
Ferdinand of Naples, "'I accept the candidature of the 
first college of Naples which at first I refused." On 
arrinng at Genoa, the king sent for him, and requested 
him to abstain from any altercation with Cavour or the 
ministiy. "As a general, I am liomjd to obey your 
M^eaty," aaawei-ed Garibaldi; "as a representative of 
t!ie nation, I must consult my conscience only, and fulfil 
my duties." lu a letter addressed to the Speaker, he 
reminded the House that his di?votion to and friendship 
tor Victor Emmanuel were proverbial in Italy. 

nwn plan was to Bond home the volunioere with tlireo iiiontlis' pay 
— tWty-Bii francs — or oblige them to accept service for two years ; 
while their otlicera, instead of being placed on a par with those of 
tho regular annj-, were not to enjoy the same rights of promotion; 
were, in short, to l>e subjected, controlled, and in reality placed at 
■ he orders of Fanti and Iiis hierarchy. To add insult to injury, quite 
other terms were to be otfercd to the defeated Bourbon army. Onca 
the married men and ijivolids pensioned off, such as declined to 
Herve under the new Government dismisited, the Bonrbon officers were 
lu be admitted into the regular Piedmontese army, the soldiers to bo 
distributed among the various regular corps or in tlie deposits of 
those corps, and only compelled to enlist for eighteen months. The 
king himself seems to have been taken aback by this shameless pro- 
poBJtioD. He consulted Farini, then licutenant-goneral of Naples, and 
Genera! Morozzo dollalCocca; botli declared themselves conlrnry 
to Fanti's pn)position. Nothing daunted, Fanti summoned a council 
of roinislors, and, tlirentening resipiatioo, obtained their consent, 
nished back to Naples, and put his decree into esocufion. 
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" Tho deplorable state of Sonthcrn Italy," he cor 
"the abandonment in whicli my valorous compiiuions-in* ■ 
arms are bo nninatly left, has indeed filled me withf 
indig^nation against those who are the cause of sacbl 
serious disorders, of sacli profound injustice. Devoted tofl 
the holy nationit] cuuse, I apnrn all individual contesfcJ 
to devote myself solely and constantly to that cause. Fof^ 
this end I submit to you a bill for national armament. 
be^ you to communioate it to the chambers in the forml 
prescribed by the regulations. I cherish the hope that alls 
fractions oE the House 'tvill agree to avoid all superflnoniV 
digression, and that the Italian Parliament will bring th« J 
whole weight of its authority to secure such measurea t 
are most urgently necessary for the Balvation of 
country. — G. Garibaldi, 
"Turin, April 12, I8G1." 
It may be noted here that tliia project of law, whiidtfl 
Garibaldi said was " but a weak, pale shadow of 1 
thought," DOW forms the real basis of the national arma- 
ment, its fundamental principle being that every able- 
bodieil male inhabitant of the Peninsula should serve his 
country in one form or other and for a given time, 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five ; that none 
should be exempted save delinquents, idiots, invalids, 
only sons of widows, and the eldest brotlier of a family 
of orphans ; tliat none be allowed to provide substitutes. 
At that eleventh hour, had the Government accepted the 
iliscussion of this bill, the thundei-cloud hanging over 
their heads might liave passed away -without bursting. 
But Fanti was determined to accept the challenge. 
April 28 Garibaldi took his seat in the House, ente 
between two most uninartial supportei-s, Mauro Mac 
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tlie peace-at-any -price patriot, and Professor Zuppetta. 
Ricasoli opened fire, iaviting the Government to explain 
its decree of April ll.wliich established the skeletons of 
three divisions of volunteers, placing their officers on the 
unattached list. If Fanti'a object had been to inflame 
the passions already kindled, and arouse every bad and 
bitter feeling latent in the human breast, lie could not 
have succeeded better. Garibaldi, thanking Eicaaoli 
for liaving introduced the question of the southern 
army, observed that with regai-d to the dualism alluded 
to, he assuredly had not created it ; tlmt he had, on the 
contrary, at whatever sacrifice to himself, refused to 
take up the gauntlet, considering any dualism between 
the regular array and the volunteers fatal to Italy. 
" C'ertaiuly," he said, " I have not offered my hand to 
the man who made me a foreigner in Italy." Then ha 
nddresseil him-self to the minister of war, who had 
affirmed "that from patriotic motives he had gone to 
Southern Italy to put down anarchy," whereas, observed 
(iaribaldi, " no anarchy existed in Southern Italy as long 
as I remiiined at the head of my troops." After alluding 
to the victories won by his vohmteers, he continued — 

" The prodigies effectwl by those brave jouths were 
ncntralized and arrested by the cold, unfriendly hand of 
this ministry. When that cohl and hoatiJe hand caused 
its baneful effects to bo felt, when a desire for concord, 
"hen the horror nf a fratvicidnl war, wLich the ministry 
had provoked, decided me on quitting Naples " 

and here Cavour, the other ministers, and the deputies 
of the Ilight, rising to their feet, shouted and protesteil 
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and called upon the Speaker to compel Garibaldi to a 
liis words. But he tlirice repeated them, standu^V 
meanwhile calm and serene to let the storm pass o 
a guisa di hone qiuinda si posa. Then, after r 
the same phrase, he continued — 

" Well, if you don't want to hear auy more about thafl 
past conduct of the ministiy towai-da the Tolunteere, lefrV 
mo nsk what ia the present conduct of the minister of wat 
to tbe southern army? Why has he not amalgamated it 
with the national army, even as the army of Central Italy 
was amalgamated ? Or if ho did not deem it worthy to i 
form part of the regular army, why did he not foi-m iW_ 
iuto a separate corps ? Finally, when it was decided thaftl 
the southern army should not be allowed to lire in any ' 
form, or uodei' whatsoever title, why did he not diasolvi- 
without humiliating it ? " Then, speaking of the stat« of 
Sonthem Italy, whose condition was no secret to any. he 
said, " There is a remedy for everything still, and that i 
national armament. I have presented a project of law. 
Khail esteem myself fortunate if the Chambers will correct 
it and modify my bill, but I implore tbe representatives 
of the nation to study it, to ponder this grave argament 
Hcriously, because national armament ia tho only anchor 
of salvation for our countiy. I deem the rcorganizatioB. _ 
of the southern army Decessary, as the beginning of thifll 
indispensable armament, as an act of justice and of safety," 
Here he reminded the House that England, whose unity 
and independence had been achieved since centaries, whose 
fleet was mistress of the seas, yet held the institntion of 
volunteer corps to ho a safe and wise precantion for tl 
defence of her soil and of her liherties. 
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Fanti's second speech was worse than his first. Aftei 
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a conciliatory speech from Bixio, Cavour, convtilsed 
with emotion, rose to his feet — 

" Who," Ijo asked, " anmraoned General Garibaldi from 
Caprci-ft in 1859, to place himself at the head of the voltin- 

tcci-s, despite hostile influence, inveterate prejudice, and 
univei-sfti opposition? " 

Without detaching iiis responsibility from that of 
Fanti, he promised that the ministry would take into 
consideration Garibaldi's project for arming the national 
guard — in short," held out the olive branch; which 
Garibaldi did not refuse, begginj; Cavour to use his 
powerful influence to promote national armament, and 
urging him to send the voluntcerSj esasperated by 
Fanti's insolence, to that part of the country where 
they would be useful in combating anarchy, brigandc^e, 
and reaction. 

Bixio and the other chief officers of the southern 
army had tendered their i-esignation. Cavour entreated 
them to withdraw it, promising that, though to re- 
organize the southern army would, in tlio opinion 
of many, be equivalent to a declaration of war 
againat France and Austria, the cadres should be at 
once formed, and that whenever war should be pro- 
claimed, the southern army should l>e called into 
activity. For one day it seemed that all might yet be 
well : but tliere were " wheels within wheels." 

It ia still a mystery how and why Cavour allowed 
Fanti, iu opposition not only to Garibaldi and the 
Garibaldiaiis, but to General Lamarmora, to carry his 
army bill and spend fourteen railUous in destroying 
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the soHtberii army. Clearly the king gave i 
credence to Ids military miniater rather than to Cavi 
the civilian. Indeed, a military, ckanviu epidemic i 
raging. The laurels of Castelfidai'do, the final surrendi 
of the Eing of Naples, seemed to liave determined t 
royal generals to separate their cause entirely 
that of a "fortunate and audacious adventurer," 
had Cavour retired to Lcri, as he had threatened to do ] 
in his letter to Farini, the terrible duel between himself 
and Garibaldi might have been avoided, and in tliis 
case no choice would have been left to the king but 
to recall liim, and take his stand with Cavour and 
Garibaldi, united on the question of national armament. 
What blood and ti-easure and humiliation would baTe_J 
been spared to Italy, who would not now have Custc 
and Lissa on her records, had Cavour followed his I 
instincts, and accepted Garibaldi's order of the day— 
that " weak, faint shadow of his real wishes ! " Instea4l 
of doing this, he accepted that of Eicasoli, which, if i 
hostile to the southern army, opposed the idea of its 
inclusion as a factor in the sum of national forces. Ow 
cannot but think that the illness wliich carried Cavourl 
to the tomb in less than tn-o months was BlreadyJ 
undermining his physical enei^es, sapping his iron 
will.* Garibaldi left the chambers, declaring luraself 

• Anotlier Buggeslion of llio same kind occurs with regard to 
Lnigi Farini, the patriot "revolutiouistborn and bred," the eneigetio 
dictator of Centra] Italy. True ltis,thataftcrtlie"Bcen6"atBologQ» ■ 
and Garibaldi'ti proclamations. Farini becatnc Garibaldi's 
but, even apart from hiti Ircaltiient of the Garibnldians, his condaot'l 
in Naples iu no way copies fnirly his past. He allowed three daj-a tB I 
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"perfectly tmsatistiecl (per/Hlamenle iiiaoddi^fatto) ; 
" Deitlier armament nor mobilized national guard nor 
" promise of war for this spring." Before he left Turin, 
a formal reconciliation was bniught about between him 
and Cavour by the direct intervention of the king, 
and though Garibaldi always maintained that he had 
never given his hand to the " salesman of Nice," 
Cavour's speech, " We shall never be thoroughly recon- 
ciled until I take Garibaldi's arm and say, ' Let us go 
and see what they are doing at Verona,' " was not » 
mere jest, as is proved by facts that have recently come 
to light 

In the montli of Februaiy, 1861, Cavour already 
entertained a revolutionarj' project for the liberation of 
Venice and Hungary." Microslawski and Klapka had 
1 icea to Turin to sound the minister as to wliether, — given 
an insurrection in Transylvania, — he would consent to the 
formation of a foreign l^on, to be commanded by Gari- 
baldi, or iu the interim by Bixio, to attempt a landing on 
the Adriatic coast — and, in the case of success, to follow 
it up by a declaration of war against Austria by tlie Italian 

pnw wilhmit referring to Garibaldi's departure. He announced his 
nppointment to the Oovernniont of the Neapolitan provinces without 
mentionin); the name of the liberator ; so acted and allowed others 
to act to the UaribaliUanH and tliu Neapolitana themselTCK, that a 
Uae and cry fur ]m recall was raiHed by all without distinction of 
parlj-. He resigned on account of ill health, was never teoUy 
himself again ; Hofleniug uf the brain net in, and ho died a year 
aAor Cavour, without ever recovering bis mental faculties. Tlio 
creation of Italy consiuncd other victims besides tlioso who died 
upon the ecaffold or on tlie battle-Held ! 
• See Note U. 
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Goverament Cavoui- promised that, should the result of 
the inveatigationa he intended to make flrst in Hungary 
be satisfactory, and the non-intervention nf England be 
ensured by the promise that the Ottoman empire shou] 
not be touched, he would give 50,000 muskets and q 
viilio?ie (a million or so) of money for the formation of tl 
foreign legion. This was before the parliamentary dueL j 
Afterwards, during the month of May, several letteriJ 
passed between Cavour and Garibaldi, in which alluaioi 
are made to the project. On May 10, Cavour writes I 
Garibaldi concerning certain officers and affairs relatl 
to the campaign of 1860. The letter ends thus : 

"The news from Hungary has beea for several dayi 
very Berioas. I trust they will not precipitate affairs fo« 
many reasons, and especially because at this moment nA J 
concert exists between the Hungariana and the Croats. I 
Attempts are going on to establish it, but obstacles cr(^ 1 
up from one side or the other. Klapka and Kossuth s 
to come to Turin Hhortly ; you will be informed of o 
deliberations." 

To this Garibaldi makes the following remarkablej 
reply on May 18, 1861 : the first thi'ee paragraphs relate J 
to officers and afi'airs. Then the general continues — 

"I will not neglect the opportunity which this lettev'J 
affords me to make a few suggestions. The sacri&eeaJ 
with which yon have been obliged to pay the 'mngaam-.! 
mona alliance,' will have rendered you cautious as to ths'l 
hopes to be based upon it, and your superior intelb'genoe 1 
will assuredly have placed you in a condition to uudeiv I 
stand clearly your own situation. I agree with you as to | 
the necessity of maintaining an alliance with France; bu^ J 
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Sipior Conte, yon ouglit to bo the arbitrator of Europe, 
and treat ou a footing of eqnality the man who seeks to act 
as its master. Italy to-day represents the aspirationa of 
the nationalities of the world, and you rule Italy. But to 
rnle it well one mast not descend to the weaknesses 
inherent in present conditions. Kossuth, Manin, Gae- 
razEi, Mazzini, were ovei-thrown rather by an inherent de- 
fect in their intrinsic conditions than by the power of their 
enemies. They were dictators, but not soldiers. A single 
example, not to weary yon. Mazsini, a dictator in fact, 
wittiont possessing the indispensable qualities or the will to 
nssnme the title, yielded to the susceptibilities of individnals 
who were unfitted for their posts, set aside the men capable 
of commanding the army, and from the inferior ranks of 
the militia piMraoted Roesclli {quel bran' luimo) to the chief 
command. Rosselli may have been excellentat the head of 
his regiment, but was incompetent for the difficult position 
in which the Republic found itself. The same causes 
have generated the same errors in ao many other circum- 
etances. Let Victor Kmmauuel be the arm of Italy, yon, 
Signer Conte, her intellect (semio), and thus form that 
potent whole which alone is wanting to-day in the 
Peninsula. I shall be the first to raise in Parliament 
the cry for a dictatorship — indispensable in a great crisis. 

" Give to Victor Emmanuel the armed nation, call to 
your councils men capable of realising (this idea), Italy 
will give with enthusiasm all else that is needed. 

" These are the guai-antees which will induce us to 
thi-ow ourselves blindly into the arms of a dictatorship ; 
thus there will not be in the state a single dissentient 
voice. This done, you may sleep peacefully, feeling sni'o 
that the last of Italians will do his duty. Leave others 
to govern by the miserablo subterfuges of deceit, and 
the dynasty of the Re Galantnomo will last for ever in 
Italy as an emanation of Piovidcnce. If human progress 
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be not a dclut 



med nfttion will be anbatituted for 



tte standing army, and you will have led Italy n 
way along the right path. Let me, Signor Conte, entreat 
yon to believe me. Italy and those who nile her onghC . 
to have friends everywhere; but they must fear no one. I 
In 1849, I quitted Rome with 4000 men, and waa obliged I 
to hide myself alone within the forcst-B, In ISfiO, yaa \ 
have aeen what could be done with a tbonaand. To- I 
moiTOw we shall proceed in geometrical pi'ogression witb | 
the people who gave the Romans to the universe. 

"Ti'usting in yoov superior capacity and firm will to I 
effect the good of the country, I await the longed-foi^l 
voice which shall summon me once again to the field off 
battle. Believe me, meanwhile, 

" Devotedly yours, 

"G. Garibaldi." 

When this letter reached the continent, Cavour woa] 
already attacked by the mortal malady that on June 6 led .1 
him, in hia fiftieth year, to the tomb. Between him and J 
Garibaldi it would have been " diamond cuts diamond "* ' 
to the last. But that they would liave "gone arm-in- 
arm to see what was going on at Verona," we most 
fully believe. As to " gomg on to l£ome," that was quite 
another question, wliich assuredly the means proposed 
by C'a\'our woidd never have I'esolved. Though he had 
proclaimed the necessity of " Rome the capital of nnited , 
Italy," he had saddled the proposition with tlu-ee riders r I 
— the conversion of the C'athohc world to the belief that f 
tlie spiritual authority of the pope would be augmented I 

• This letter, which ewHtK in the original in tlit state archi\-es o 
Torin, was Hret publi.ihcil in the Sivitta Sloritn Ilalim 
republished by Chiala {vol. vi. p. 712). 
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anil strengthened by the renunciation of the temporal 
power; the consent of France, for Italy to take posses- 
sion of Eome; the i-enuuciation of temporalities by the 
pope liimself — his consent to remain henceforward an 
unkinged pope in Borne ! 



NOTES. 

NoTK A (p. 337). — It is pleaaiiit to remomber that Gsribnldi'a 
Iniit visit aO^r liis abdication was to Ailmiral Munily ou board the 
Ilaii'dbal. His love for England vroa intensified by the conduct of 
the EDgUsh people acd of the F.Dglish Guvemment ; and well it 
miglit be, for the heart of England beat in unison witli the Italian 
jieople atniggling and dying for freedom, for independence, for 
Actual existence. Englifih volunteers had been with him from the 
lirvt, and, though the inhabitants of Sicily did their duty, nay, their 
ver}' best for the wounded, these would have been in a sorry plight 
in the island, and still more in Naplea, bat for the money and the 
Ktores sent out by the friends of Italy and by the ladies' committee 
initituted by Lady Shaftesbury and Sirs. Colonel Chambers. If the 
British le^on did little credit to the English name, tt wan not the 
fault of the Englishmen who camo lo light fur Italy and freedom, 
nor of the OTganizing committee in London, but of the scamp who, 
nnder false colonrs and a false name, betrayed the cause and the 
legion. Colonel Peard, " Garibaldi's Englishman," so called, to whom 
the command was given on his oirival, a splendid rifle shot, and 
A "true Briton" in his love of hlierty and Ganbaldi, would have 
inicceedcd in " weeding " and rendering it efficacious ; but it came 
too late, only just airivcd an Garibaldi was bidding adieu to the 
bnttle-tield. He gave the legion a hearty welcome, saying, " Happy 
indeed 1 am to see around me the representatives of a nation 
tvliich, from the beginning, lias done so much for our cause ; which 
lias helped us in every way ; and (o whose powerful voice we owe it, 
in a great measure, that tlio principle of non-intervention, which in 
our safety, has been npbeld." This fact was ever present in hiw 
mbd. Many yeare later, he wrote, " To the Italians ! Lord John 
Itu«N?ll is about to visit Italy. Let mo recall lo tlie mcraoiy of 




Taj fellow-citizenH that thia illttstrious »tatci>m»n ia 1860. threw 
into the balance of oiir countiy'B destinies the |iowerful voice of 
England agaitiiit those who hud decided on iuterrention and on the 
iBolation of Sicily from the emancipnting movement. By that 
genen>ns conduct, the hTionition of the Neapolitan contuieut, which 
rendered it pofisible for all members of the Italian families la 
embrace, was ensured, tlierefore a sign of well-nierited gralitude » 
diio to that noble man." Ekiiial merit wa* due, of course, to Lori J 
Palmereton ! I 

Note B {p. 341).— "Beat tho sad'Ue when yon can't beat tha" 
horse," saj-a an Italian proverb. Wlicn the moderates dared not 
furtlier calumniate Garibaldi, they vented their envions hatred on 
his alter tyo, Agostjuo Berlani, who, aflcT Mazxini, Garibaldi, and 
Cattaneo, shines out in the sky of Italy's pohticol renascence as K 
Bt&r of first magnitude. One of the most celebrated surgeons and 
professora of Lombardy before 1848, he so distinguished himself in 
the ambulances and hospitals throughout tlic war, Uiat IlacletE^, 
finding his own wounded enthiisiaslic for the treatment received, 
him a safe-conduct and urged his return to Lombar<ly. The 
tnonteso Government also offered hini a high post in the sei 
But tho soldier-surgeon was in Bome, saving with his nurrelloiw.' 
skin many a mutilated lad to do good service yet in future cara- 
pdgna, tending the dying with a mother's tenderness ; then, when 
Bome fell, remaining with tliose whose death-agony was embittered 
by the presence of Ou^ot's Qallic fnan. QoifteAo Mamelt, the 
soldier-poet, died in his arms, and in 18T2 Bertani rovealed to the 
family tho place where his body, deposited in two coffins, wm hidden 
iu Rome. Determined that the families of " Manara," " Moroeini," 
and " Dandolo " should liave tho remains of their beloved, he em- 
bahned them with such instruments and liquids as lie could obtain,. 
nearly lost his own life by blood-iwisoning in so doing, and nnuggled 
the coffins out of Bome into Lombardy. Between 1849 and 18S9, 
he stood at the bead of his profession in Genoa ; 8ir James Hudson 
sent him all his English clients. LadyMinto wa«<ntteiide<lby bimto 
the last, and among his papers are some touching letters from Lord 
Hinto and Lady Itussell. Uencc Bcrtmii's amiual income of twm^- 
five to thirty thousand francs was, for on Italian pbj'sician in tboaA-j 
days, considerable. To join Garibaldi in 1859 ho \irtunlly renounced. 
this lucrative profession, nor tinoughoiit 1860 would he receiv 
fartliing for his ser\-ico8. Allhuugli this fact was well known I 
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moderateti, they uccojied liira llirough tlieir " reptile press " of linving 
Kecreted millions, and «ol<l steAmers on his own account : of purchas- 
iDg estates and building palaces with tlie apoils. Unable to reach 
the red calutnniators, who remained behind the scenes, he brought 
actions against their tools, Iha editors fuid contributoni to thi>ir news- 
papers, who were duly condemned for libel. When hia noeomit of 
the moneys expended for the volunteer cxpeditJons was published, 
the one marvel wna how he Imd done so much with ho little ; but 
until hia death in 1886 the Italians never realised that he had 
sacrificed health, strength, his entire career, and fortune to his 
country. In life, he heaped coals of fire on his enemies ; only from 
beyond the tomb he 8i«d a almft of irony which struck atrai^t 
home. Having nothing to leave, his wiU ran thus : " I leave my 
landed estates, my funded capital, shares, consols, and all my 
personal property, to my calumniators, who ever since the year 1860 
have practised the Government maxim, mrrui)t or calumiiiate. My 
caluranintoTB satifificd — not a farthing remaining to me. I leave to my 
widowed sister the furniture, papers, etc., etc. ... Let my calum- 
niators remember that I have gii'en time, career, my savings, labour, 
ilaring, resignation to my country, content indeed to die really poor 
for her sake." When be died, the Romans vrished and tl)e Milaoeee 
ininsted on having his corpse, which was cremated in Milan. Ber- 
bini's "ashes in tlieir am" repose in the monumental cemetery of 
Milan, aud are finally to be deposited in the Famedrio beside thoee 
of Carlo Cattaneo and Maniionil A lieautiful marble bust lias been 
placed in the cemetery by the democrats, who would not join their 
on'erings to tliosc of his whilom fooa, saying, " There's mutt on ttio 
bawbees, Tammic." In the centre of the city of Milan, a magnificent 
monument, willi a life-sized statue of Bertani, has been erected by 
subscriptions from " all Italy." The attitude in which the great 
Vela ban sculptured him is, as it was meant to be, a ]a«tiiig reproach 
to his defamers. For he holds in his hand the receipts of the 
moneys apent in creating the armies with which Garibaldi liberated 
ten millions of Italians. The expression of the foce, severely sad 
as in tftcse last years it had become, may well awaken the "too 
late remor«e " in many a reaper of the harvest sown by his and other 
hands in the old heroic days. Vela truly has " extracted the teeth 
of the dragon of calumny and fused them in the statue of bronze." 



Note C {p. »«).— Wlien Garibaldi n 



ly, when ihc king 
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was relieved from the daily aud hourly demonstrationa of his poj 
larity, of the people's love for him, which nmoimt^^d to idolatry, 
might have thought that he would have conaidered it a point of hon< 
SB a king and as a luildier to enforce on his miiu'stors and genenla % 
just and generonx treatment of the (iaribaldinn army. No wonfa 
e&D deEcribe tlie igDotninious treatment that they underwent, or 
enumerate the insalts, the peraecntionx. to nliieh they were mb- 
jocted. Even General Siitori, who lind long been noted for 
Cttvouriaii Bj-mpathiea, who had sided with the annexationists, 
had striven always to induce and maintain cordial relations bet^ 
the regulars and volunteeiB — Sirtori, who had obtained ])emiisri(»y' 
from Garibaldi to employ some companies of PiedmoDtesebetsaglieri 
fit Cnaerta on October 3, referred thus, in a celebrated speech in 
the House, to the scandalous treatment which the Garibaldians had 
nndergone: ''The minister (Fanti) ik well awsi-e that when w» 
commenced the war, we knew not whetJier the Sardinian army 
would como to our assistance or abandon and deny us; wbether, 
while we were %hting against the Neapolitan army, we mi^t Dot 
also have to combat the array which had obtained permission 
enter the Marches and Humbria. That army obtained permiasii 
to enter the Neapolitan province to fight against us — against II 
... - I say it with sorrow. From the first we were treated, not afl^ 
friends, not as patriots, but as enemies." Voices to the right, "No|! 
no ! " Voices to the left, " Yea 1 yes 1 " 

Crispi: ''Tliat ia true; we were treated and are still treated 



sob- 
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Sirtori ; " As enemies from tlie first to tlie last day. InterrogRt^ 
all. from the general to the lust soldier in the ranks of the s( 
army, all will tell you that we were treated, not as brothers, but ■ 
foes. I found myself in a terrible dilemma between the protectioi 
that I owed to my soldiers, and the pretensions, tlie insults, the 9 
n^s " And here the Speaker stopped him. 

On the morrow Sirtori indignantly refuted the accusation of having] 
offended the array. "No," he said; "it is tlie minister of war | 
whora I accuse of having created an antagonism which may lead to I 
the most deploiuble consequences between tlie volunteers and t; 
T^ukr army. General Fanti will remember ajiccially that I said to I 
him, ' If ever 1 have the honour to bo elected dcpnty, I shall a 
you, the minister of war, before the House of having put|K>9elj^ 1 
established n dualism between the volunteers and the regular army,'" 
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The^ words were Epoken four montlis after Garibaldi had left 
Naplen nnd his amiy in tlic hands of the king. 

Xon: D {p. 353].— This was the first of the many projecln floated 
for a frcHh oflen-iive and defenNive alliance between the King of 
Italy and the Frencli emperor, IVevioiislo 186G, the general idea 
waa to Htir up a. revelation in AuHtriu's Biibolpine provinces, the 
vulunteoni under Garibaldi to go to their aH8u<tance (a capital plan 
for getting rid of them). Should the revolution Micceed, then 
Victor Emmanael waa to attack AuBtria in Venice, the emperor to 
Recond him ; and in return Italian troops were to aesist him in depriv- 
ing PrUKsia of her Rhenisli provincex. Of coorve, this compact waa 
carefully concealed, ta Garibaldi would never have treated on such 
tcrmti. But Mazzlni, to wliom no diplomatie secret was ever 
iinrevealed, had tidings of this from the first, and wrote on rlammry 
11, 1861, " Treaties arc going on between Napoleon and Cavonr 
for a war on the Ilhbc ; Italy in to 6cnd an auxiliary force to BKsi^t 
Napoleon to conquer the Rhenish provinces. If Italy in to osBunie 
nt her reoiiBccnce the misnion of a conqueror of the noil of other 
peoples for the lieneGt of cleHjiotism, vhe had better remain en- 
slaved and dismembered." Again, when the Ricasoli ministry waa 
being undermined by Napoleon, and Garibaldi was again lured from 
Caprera, itlozzini wrote to me (is Englisli) on February 12, 1662, 
from London to Slanchewtev : " I shall know next week the result 
of the interview between Mieeli, Mordini, Crispi, and Garibaldi. Ho 
is bent on Dalmntia. Enlistmenia are going on. The scheme is 
between the king, Garibaldi, and Rattazzi. Ricasoli is kept out of 
it. Of course ha knows everything, and is agaimit, and declares he 
will try and prevent the realization of, the scheme. Rattazzi went 
to Parin — I know it positively now — with an autograph letter of the 
king, to jiropose the ceamon of Rome and moral co-operation for 
Venice, and have in exchange an oflensive and defensive alliance 
will] Ilalj, and our co-operation on tlio Rhine. Should Lonis 
Napoleon Itavo accepted, Ricasoli waa doomed, and Itattazzi was 
lo replace him; but Lonin Napoleon listened, and did coticUule 
nothing. Rattaizi still lielioves that action would lead him to 
accept. Hence tlie Garibalili-Ilalmation Rchemc. If he succeeds, 
they lielieve that Louis Napoleon will accept, and most likely help 
by occupying Naples, and allowing the king the full use of the 
1)0,000 men now in the Minth. If Garibaldi does not succeed, the 
attempt, being out of Italy, would not compromise the king to 
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action. Btcosoli wuhes to olfcr the sttme t«rmH to Louu Napoleon, 
bnt on the Imsis of giving back Nice. How moral all Ihis ! " When 
we como to 1870, we eliall aeo tliat, despite tiie wnr of 1866, whan 
PrnsBian victories hnd liberated Venetia, the king stiil clang to 
the French alliaiice, and had pledged biH word to Rend an ItAlum 
anny to amnt the emperor. Garibaldi, who was as devoted to the 
cause of oationalitieE as Mazzioi, with whom that cantie wss \ 
principle, a fandamental dogma of bin religion, believed that, vitli 
all AuHtria'a subalpine proi-inces ia revolution, Venice could btt 1 
freed without any interference by Napoleon, hence lent himself to J 
every scheme that might lead to a general conflagration. 




18G2-187II. 

Rome or death vemu " Rome never " — Couflicling wiila — Vi 
endures wine— Garibaldi's special mission — Royal r 
for hervice overtrue — Aspremonte — To England and back — 
Garibaldi's loaat to his fii'cnd and teaoher, Mazzini — The 
campaign of 18GG — Exodne from the Tyrol — The Roman 
cnisade— Mentana the cradle and grave of Uie temporal power 
— Nole.k. 

" Ik Roin<! lives the unity of the fatherland. Rome i 
the heart, the temple, the palladinm of the nation. 
ia the true, the only capital of Italy ; without Rome Italiai 
unity in impossible. — Mazzinc." 

" We ought to go to Rome, bat on tivo conditions. 
ought to go Rome in concert with France, in snch a 
that the reunion of this city to the rest of Italy shall no* 
be interpreted by the gi-and nioHs of Catholics in or beyond'^ 
Italy as a signni for the servitude of the Charob. W« 1 
must go to Rome without lessening any of the true inde- 1 
pendence of the pope, never nllowing the civil anthori^ I 
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to intrado its power into epiritnal order. It n-oiild be 
folly, in iho actual coudittoos of Earope, ta think of going 
to Home iipnpite the oppositioo of France. I will sfty 
more. When, in consequence oE events wliicli I do not 
deem proltablo or even poaaible, France should tind herself 
reduced to aach conditions as to bo unable to offer 
material opposition to onr entry into Rome, we ou^ht not 
to effect the union of Rome to the rest of Italj sboald such 
an act bo seriously detrimental to our allies. — Cavocb. 

"Marcli25, 18C1." 

" I declare franlcly to your Majesty, that I shall leave 
my troops in Rome, although recogTiiKing the new king- 
dom of Italy, until that kingdom, shall be reconciled with 
the pope, or as long as the Holy Father shall lind himself 
throatened with invasion by refi^ar or irreirila^ forces." 
— French Emperor to Victor Emmanuel, July 12, 1861 ; 
repeated October 2(!, 1862, Decemlwr 3, 1867. 

" We declare, in tlie name of the French Goreroment, 
that Italy shall uBver get posaesBion of Rome. Never.— 
RouilKR. 

" December 5, 18G7." 

To wliicli the majority of the deputies in the French 
Chambers, lieatled by Theirs and Berner, shouted, " No ! 
no ! never ! Never shall Italy get possessioo of Kome." 

" 1 will not yield Rome. — Thk Empkkok ov the 



" Death, yes ; Borne, never. C'est wa yne>re. — Elo^NIE 

MOKIIJO." 

" I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but 
I say that you will not get possession of Rome. Non 
posstmiiui. — Pro No?n). 

"Septomber. 1870." 
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"At Home shall we proclaim the kingdom of It&IytH 
Thei-e only can we eanctify the family compact betweeSil 
the free and enslaved sons of the aame soil. As long B 
in Italy thei'e ave chains to be broken, I shall pursne my 
path or strew it with my bones. 1 will never sheath my 
sword until Eome is proclaimed the capital of nnited 
Italy. Rome or death. — Garibaldi." 



In these conflicting espreasions of confiicting v,-iUli 1 
we aee the warp on which the Italian patriota wove 1 
their web, too often cut or tangled by malice or in- , 
capacity, yet ever woven afresli by those patient and! 
heroic hands between 1860 and 1870. 

At the close of that decade, Eome was made in 1879 J 
the capital of Italy, the temporal power of the papacy J 
was aboliahed. Italy was united, one, and free; yet J 
the apostle of her unity was once again, as in 1830, A'9 
prisoner between sea and sky. In the fortress of SavooSi ,1 
Mazziui had seen as in a vision his Italy with h^J 
" crown of towers " in Kome ; now from the fortreaa of I 
Gaeta he beheld tlie material accomplishment of thafel 
dream — "dreamt right by geniua in a world gonen 
wrong." And a prisoner and a cripple in his sea- 
girt home waa Italy's champion. With sword lui- 
sheathed, " marching on to Rome," Garibaldi bad strewn 
the path with the bones of lier noblest and braveatJ 
sons, dyeing it with his own "red blood and pure;"* 
from the Italian Tyrol also he had taken tlie title-dee 
of Italy's right in exchange for 2084 Italians killa^ 
or wounded between Gaffaro and ISiva. again writing 
the name of Italy in his own lilood on Monte SueUo^l 
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Compelled to halt on the day and hour that Gretieral 
Veil Kiihne had ahandoned all hope of sa\ing the 
Italian Tyrol for Austria, ordered to renounce even 
the lilt possidetis, he obeyed, and commanded the exoilua 
from the Tyrol ! Then, with sword still unsheathed, 
marching Koniewards, he planted the white, red, and 
green tricolour in fac3 of t!ie seven hills, in sight of the 
pope-king in Rome — but again the cbaasepots "miracles." 
even as the " wonders" of the Vinceunes rifles of 1849, 
replaced it with the white, ted, and blue, entwined with 
the yellow-white flag of the papacy. As he recrossed 
the frontier, guarded by Italian troops silent and indig- 
nant, ashamed to stand with ordered arms, though in 
doing so they did his bidding, his very silence said — 
"Gladly we Rhould rest for ever, !i«d we wuii 
Fi'eedom ; we have lost, and very gladly rest." 

But the i-est that he desired was not vouchsafed by fate, 
who, in giving the supremest "gift," had proved indeed 
" unkind," sayiug in keenest irony, " Here is Home : you 
have your heart's desire ; take it, and I wish you joy," 

For Mazzini no joy was possible in the shred of life 
in death remaining, for reasons too deep and too intense 
to be touched by profane hands. For Garibaldi there 
was little joy, but a grim exultation in "the accom- 
plished fact " — in the tangible reality of liome united to 
Italy, of Rtime in possession of Italians. Tliere was also 
;i personal satisfaction in bia own intimate conviction 
that, without Aaproraonte and Mentana, tlie breach in 
Porta I'ia would never have been made ; that, had lie 
and his obeyed the laeda fare a chi toeca, he "whose 
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business it was to do" would have done nothing; 
Home and Civitaveccliia would have been left to t 
pope. By tliis time he too was convinced that 1 
Italian army, instead of entering Rome, would haw 
been fighting aide by side with the soldiers of 
empire against nationality and Germany on the I 
That this was the king's intention documents alp 
published prove." Slany more, still jealously ' 
held, will yet add confirmation strong as Holy Write 
And for ua this fact constitutes Garibaldi's greate 
merit; verifies the truth of Anzani's dying wore 
"Medici, do not be hard upon Garibaldi. He i 
man who has received a special mission from heavtt 
It is tlie duty of all patriots to help him to complete U£ 
The future of Italy depends upon him; he is pn 
destined." In his brief pages on Asprwmonte, in 1 
chapters devoted to the Roman campaign, CiaribalcSl 
reveals none of the secrets which he was supposed \ 

* For the proofs of this assertion we must refer our rdaden H 
the " Life of Quiiitino Sella," by the Marquis Alexander Croicc 
(he present syndic of Kome. That there had bccD an offeouve a 
tlefeiiBive ollianoo existing hetween Victor Emmoimol and Napolwai^ 
whereby the former was to aisMiBt tlie latter to strip Pniasia of bar 
Bbenihli provinceH, and the latter up to ISGti -was to astX^t L 
liberation of Venice, and ofter that became nn accomplished fact, 
to enable the king to tnke pottsesdon of bome portion of tl^e p^ial 
teiTJtory, Rome and Ciritavecchia excluded,— Mnzuini had um " " 
ever since 1861, adducing proofs year by year (see Note D., p, 3 
Tlu8 assertion wae, however, rejected as '■ Marainerio." Now ti 
Sella'B bic^rapher, a. whilom pillar of the moderate Cfanrcb, 1 
narraWd the whole story, uhowing how Victor Eramatiuel r 
to the last to send an army acrosH the Rhine, refused tm | 
eleventh Lour to allow that army to crosH the Itontan frontier, \ 
prei^nme that the " truth of the truth " will be recogiiiacd ! 
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share with two men at the utmost, probably with one 
alona It was never hia opinion that people have a 
riglU to hnmo all about rverijthiiuf and evcrijbodij, yet 
several times he thought of telling the truth, the whole 
tmtli, and Dotliing but the truth, about men and eventa. 
After Aapromunte. wheu at Pisa he heard of the illegal 
and cruel execution of six deserters from the royal 
army, and of one who was do deserter, then of the pro- 
motion of the executioner, he said to me, " Find me an 
Enf^lish publisher, and I will write the whole story;" 
and I found the "prince of English publishers," who 
agreed to publish everything, leaving the author to 
put his price, if he would place Ids owu name on the 
title-page. But, wlien this answer reached Pisa, a 
change had come over the spirit of his dream. He 
said — 

" It ia a sad, Bliameful page of family history written in 
blood — and more must bo shed before VeDice and Rome 
can bo onrs. No ; silence ia best — at least, till me are free." 
Had he told all he knew and all he guessed and all 
that he discovered afterwards of the schemes devised 
to get him and Ids out of Italy at any cost and to any 
place — of the resolute will of the kbig to annex Venice, 
of his liositatiou, hia reluctance, nay, his repugnance to 
wield a sacrilegious sword, to lift "a parricidal hand 
against the holy father in Rome," new lights would 
have been thrown on monarchs and on ministers, but 
none on hia own attempts and failures, which may be 
summed up in the serenade, to tlie lady of At* love, to 
Pome: 
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"I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Hath ted me — who knows how ?— 
To thy chamber window, sweet." 

The " who knows how ? " was a moot q^uestion 1 
After the arrest of his officers at Sarnico and the blot 
slied in Brescia, in 1862, after an interview with ) 
king and with Eattazzi, when he went to Captc 
accompanied hy friends and officers whose hands were" 
more nsud to the sword than the ploughshare, not one 
of them, by their o^vn confession, had an inkling of 
his intentions, — even when tliey sighted Palermo from 
the steamer. When a venturesome subject asked. 
" Where are we going. General ? " " To Palermo," he 
answered. Once arrived there, welcomed with the old 
enthusiasm of 1860 by every class of the population, 
lodged by the Prefect Pallavicino in the royal palace 
at Palermo, Garibaldi^ in the presence of the Byudio, 
the prefect, and the iirst magistrates of the city — 
during a review of the national guai-d^pronounced 
the following woi-ds : — 

" People of Palermo ! the master of France, the traitor 
of the 2nd of December, he who abed the blood of onr 
biothei-8 in Paris, occupies Rome under the pretext of 
piutecting the person of the pope, of defending Catho- 
licism. Lies! Hob! He ia stirred by lust, by rapine, by 
the insatiable thirst of empire. He is the main prop of 
brigandage ; • be is the chief of brigands, of aesaflsins ! 

• " Brigandage " fomented by tlie French and the pope for 
the purpone of rendering the government of tlie «outh iniposoible. 
Lord Johu Rnseell, writing to Lord Cowley in March, Ift" 
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People of the Vespers, people of 1860, Napoleon must 
quit Rome. If necexsary, we miiBt have fresh Veapera. 
Italians, Rome or death 1 " 

The royal bullet aimed at Garibaldi's heart on 
Aspromonte, when he believed that by marching on to 
Rome he was, as in 1860, fulfilling the king's unwritten 
wish, pierced his thigh and broke his ankle-bone upon 
the " bitter moimt," but altered his resolution not one 
whit* 

baiio him wam the emperor thot the French Government was 
growing every day more unpopular in Italy; that, on the other 
hand, no Italian Government, whether that of Ricnsoli or Rattoxxi, 
could in the ion^-niu reaiet the Muzxinlans if the Roman question 
was not reaolved ; . . . that during the last eighteen montlw the • 
pope had waged war against the Kmg of Italy in his southern 
provinces; that armed bands were Kent by Monnignor de Merode to 
assail the Italian troops in the south ; hence the right of the Italian 
(iovemmeot to wage war against the pope was clear and iocontro- 
vcrtible. To these argumenta Thouvenel merely replied that dis- 
cUKHton was useless; that tlie eni|>erur wa8 determined never to 
permit the ingress of Italian troops on tlie Papal territory without 
the consent of the pope. Lord John RuHsell, in reply, obHerved, 
" Certainly all discuggion is useless, seeing that the principle main- 
tained by France converts Rome bto a foreign territory, on which 
the Romans are precluded from any discussion as to the form of 
government. They con do nothing, foreign soldiers constrain them. 
Such a system, coutmry to the principles maintained by Eugland 
and by France herself on other occasions, cannot last long, being 
in diametrical contradiction to all international lews, and to every 
Italian aspirotion." 

* Althoo^ Garibaldi fully heliovod up to that time that he was 
doing the king's behest ; that nothing would please '' Vittorio " lietter 
than to have the Roman question finished off, and himself liberated 
from that utter dependence on Louis Napoleon which chafed him 
us a nan and galled him as a king, it in certain now tliat the king 
had no iinch desire and "quite other" intentions. Naturally, in 
his interviews with Garibaldi, the king would not have spoken to 

roL. III. 2 b 
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Throughout 1861 aud the early period of 1862, 
Garibaldi aided that portion of the party of action whic 
deemed that Rome must he occupied hefore Venice cou] 
be freed — this is proved hy documentary and collateia 
evidence. He may have intended to send an exp 
' tion of Italians " ander my son Menotti to the Danube ; •> 
and he was certainly preparing a camp in the Tyrd 
But all this time the work was goii^ on in Kome, Oar 

him of his own repugnance to go to Rome, of liU filial tenderness 
for the old pope, of his sincere hope that the crowuing in the 
capital would be left for Humbert. But, as Gnriljaldi hud minDter- 
jireted his silence, the kiug need not have allowed liim 
awakened from his dream bo roughly by the bullet which mul 
lum for life. There was not a shadow of neoesffltj' for the 



"Onde Aapromonle S infame," 

ns the two royal men-of-war, which were at anchor when Oaribft) 
(]n!tted Catania for the mainland, might have arrested both of tlie' 
Bteamers withont firing a Bhot. Again, when, eurrauuded by the 
royal troops, he diatiiictly gave the order not to fire, he was twice 
fired upon and woimded, then refused embarkation ou board an 
English steamer, conveyed in the most bnitnl manner on board oMJ 
of the Government vessels ; Cialdini, with folded arms, from 
deck of another enjoying the diflconifiture of the man wht 
Naples had refused to accept any higher grade tlian his own. 
lesson, if severe, was duly conned. Qaribaldi from that houi 
that if Italy was to possess herself of Borne at last, the qui 
must never be allowed to rest for an instant ; hence it was that 
kept his hand well twisted in the Italian mane, so as to be able 
give Italy now a shake, now a tug, finally to drag her under 
waHs of Kome. Though his sufterings were intense, and 
oggravaled by his transport from Reggie to the " filthy den 
VarignaiLO," it was the failure of his onward march to Rome 
hurt him most as he writes from Varignano, September 30, 1 
''I have in my heart an Italy, the thon^ht of whicb rends 
hurts me more than the bullet, than the broken bone, oh,;Ki(rMf^ 
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March 25, 1862, Bortani sent two lettere to Garibaldi, 
"just arrived from Rome," and writes — 

" You will anderatand, on reading them, how important 
is Becrecj, and will see that our envoy in Rome works 
admirably. He is able to enter into the highest and best- 
informed ciroles. The Tnscan agent will enter within a' 
few days. Rome holda the destinies of Italy. 
To this Garibaldi replies from San Fiorano, a villa 
belonging to "our Giorgio," Marquis Pallavicino, on 
March 29— 

"Caro Bektani, — I send you back the two letters with 
thauks. Let us again take np our cross, which we let fall 
for a moment, and we will hope to be able to make a 
longer mni'ch this time. — Tour Garibaldi." 

The " feet " were crippled at Aspromonte, but the 
spirit was not exorcised. 

Garibaldi's visit to England, to which he does not 
even refer in his Memoirs (as it iwas always a sore 
remembrance with him), was undertaken in the belief 
that the Government and "the great British nation 
were going to support Denmark " and oppressed nation- 
alities in general. The reception — such as England 
never gave before or since to emperor or king or con- 
quering hero — given to the rebel of Aspromonte, will 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. In order 
to explain the reasons why that visit was brought to 
such a sudden close, we have but to remember that 
England was still in close alliance with the " man of 
evil," and that Garibaldi was in as close an alliance 
with all the noble leaders of fwrloni hopes then gathered 
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in London, tlieir one asylum in Europe — with ] 
llollin, Louis Blanc, Herzen, Karl Blind, and with t 
" good genius " most feared by Bonaparte — with Gill^ 
seppe Mazzini.* Hence be was "given to understand" 
that his presence was an embarrassment to the Govem-i 
ment ; that liia promised visits to Newcastle, to Birming- 
ham, and to the great centres of the working-classes, 
might entail serious complications ; so without a protcit 
or a demur he quitted the British shores, leaving 1 
following letter for hia friends : — 

• On arriviag !□ the Isle of 'Wight, Garibaldi telegraphed I 
Mazzini, begging him to go and see him there; and, oi 
in London, made a point of paying a formal visit to 
Hononmble Jamos StaDsfeld, that type of English courage, loy^ 
and constancy, the friend of Italy in her evil days, the chain 
of the weak and of the oppressed ahroai] and in our isluDd hoU 

The vinit vias RigniRcant, and intended to be so, as the jam 

Lord of the Admiralty bad, despite Lord I'alroorBton's oppotution. 
resigned his |>ost in the Cabinet, so as to have his bands free and 
bis lips unsealed to defend U a zzini, accused as utiual of being the 
RutboT of a plot against tbe life of Bonaparte, whom he desjnsed 
but never feared. After their cordial meeting, Uaribaldi break* 
fasted at the house of Herzen, the great Russian patriot, wiUi 
Mazzini. Saiti, and other illustrious exiles, and as though speaking 
out a long-nurtured thought, he said, " I rise to make a declnts- 
tion which I oiight to have made long since. There is a nutn 
here amongst us who has rendered the gfoatest aervices to oar 
country and to the cause of freedom. When I wos a youth and 
had only aspirations towards good, 1 sought for one able to act 
as tbe guide and counsellor of my youthful years. I sought such 
a guide as one who is athirst seeks the waterapring. I fotmj this 
nan. He alone watched when all around him slept, bo alone kept 
and fed tlic sacred flame ; he has ever remained my friend. His 
love of country, his devotion to the caiice of liberty has trer 
remained constant, ierverit, strong. This man is Jose 
he is ray friend and teacher." 
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" Thanks from my heart for jonr ajinpatky and afEec- 
tion. I shall be happy to return among you under more 
favourable rircnm stances, and to enjoy at ease the hospi- 
(ality of yonr noble country. For the moment I am 
obliged to leave England. My gratitude will be yours for 
life. — G. Oabibaldi. 

"April 21." 



The Duke of SntherlaDd invited him to make a 
cruise in the East; but arriving at Gibraltar in the 
Ondine, Garibaldi expressed liis intention of going at once 
to Caprera, writing thence to Benedetto CairoU, " I am 
lit home again, despite the plans made, for me by others 
fur a longer navi/jalion." 

Wlien the fatal eouvention of September, 1864, 
pledged the Itahan Government to renounce Rome — 
to assume the guartUauship of the pope in Rome, — and 
to prevent the invasion of Im states by regular or 
irregular forcea, — to hedge round the papal throne with 
bayonets aa France had done till now, — the moderate 
papers affirmed that Garibaldi had approval the 
terms of the convention ; on which he flashed from 
Caprera to the continent the following declaration : — 
"That criminals seek accomplicoa in their crimes is 
natural, but that they sliould try to duck me in the 
mud with the men who have dehled Italy with the con- 
vention of September 15, this I did not expect. With 
Bonaparte one convention only — let our country be 
di8infect«d by his departure, not in two years, but in 
two hours. . . . The French are to quit Rome, let the 
Italians enter at once." 
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When informed that the king, no longer allied 
France, but with Prussia, had finally decided on wi 
w^r against Austria, he for that year agreed to 
auy attempt on Eome. Even as Mazzini, to cei 
Puritans who declared that .they would not fight 
the royal banner, proved that — 
" it IB clearly the duty of evory pntriot to take part in & 
war declared by the Goveriinieiit against Auetria for the 
liberation of Venice," so Garibaldi, on May 22, ordered 
hia fullowera to " wake no (actious opposition to the 
Government ; to prove by deeds, not words, thei 
tliat nnity sbonid be accompliBbed. Tenioe freed, Romi 
must follow ; with our Venetian brothers freed, togethi 
we shall march on Rome. Go every one of yon. WrtI 
yoor names on the roiU of the volunteora ; show tha,t yi 
are willing, strong, troe patriots." 

When the order came to evacuate the Tyrol," niunbeis 
of the Ijeat and bravest of his officers and soldiera did 
not entreat him to ]»-odaiin. a republw, but to " lead 
them out of the Tyrol into Rome." "1 obey, do you 
obey also," he answered sternly. Then more gently, 
" Yes, we will marcli on Rome." 

* In his Memoirs (vol. ii. pp. 254-292), and In the Appendix 
on CuBtoxa, Garibaldi gives 'the military history of tlie cain|mign of 
1866. His loss in killed and woutided amounted to 2080. No 
dign is there to tell where the dead hcroos sleep berieatli the 
eyclamcna, as the Austrians bnltully dsBtroyeJ the monument 
erected by the inkabitonta of BeMecita. Wouuded kiraseU' in tho 
Tyro! at Monte Suelo on July 4, his birlliday, ho wrote with his 
iiwu hand, on the tame evening, lest his daaghler Teresita should 
be alarmed, " Mv dear TeRES.\, — I am wounded with juel such 
H wound as An ami gets wheti playing. So don't hoed any 
nimoura that you may hear. A ki&s to the children, and remem- 
brances 1« all our friend«." 
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There lies before me, as I write, a sheet of paper 
left in our house on Bellosguardo Hill, above Florence, 
to which Garibaldi went straight from his head-quarters 
at Salo after the exodus from the Tyrol in 1866. so full 
of bittarneas and indignation that he refused even to 
make official propositions for " rags or crosses," of which 
" we have too many," for such of his officers and 
soldiers as had distinguished themselves in the war, 

" Yesterday I was a general of the army, fighting the 
enemies of my country ; it waa iny duty to obey. The 
enemies of my country were defeated, and tn-dfty I have 
returned to tbe file of citizens. I intend frankly to narrate 
what my naddened soul feels under the shame and fanmilin- 
tions which we drain. The men who presided so unworthily 
over the destinies of Italy, and those whom we see still on 
tlieir knees at the feet of overbearing potentates or of false 
protectors, — these men, I say, are false re pre sen tn lives 
of the nation. Italy has not deserved to be dragged 
through the mud, to be ignoraiuiously made tbe laughing- 
stock (ludibrio) of Europe. Her army is intact, her 
volanteers are intact, and if the men who stand at the 
helm of affairs, at tbe head of her army, have the fibres 
of sheep — if they tremble before nsurpers, I do not fear 
to become the interpreter of the nation. Here we trembltf 
not ; here is tbe conscience that fears not." 

Here tbe pencil lines end. When, in the spring of 
1807, Garibaldi returned to Bellosguardo, once more 
Itonouring our modeat home, I showed him the paper, 
and asked, " Have yon finished your narration ! " " No," 
lie said ; " I have been writing a novel." " May I keep 
the scrap I " " Yes," he said, and wrote over the pen- 
cilled words in ink, adding, " The time may come when 
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!ill must be told. Now ? Well, we must go on 1 
Uome. Meanwhile, we will go and see whether Venet 
will come with ua." 

" How can we go into Rome ? — Rome now pla< 
under the safeguard of the Italian king, who ia boum 
not to allow, nay, to prevent by force, the invasion t 
the Paiml States by regular or irregular forces 1 " asksd.1 
his friends, aud ofBcei's in chorus.' " The thing . 
impossible at least until the Romans rise in revolutioQ." 

" How can they rise," answered Garibaldi, " with papdv 
sbin-i and French soldiors in disgniae spying their eveiy I 
look and word ? They hove no weapons si 
kniTBB. You others (rot altri) aro always expecting thvl 
live days of Milan to be re-enacted, the bloodless vie) 
of Venice to be renewed. That was a snrpriae ; ota 
enemies wore unprepared. Were they ever surprised ■ 
Mocond time ? What of the revolution in Milan in 1853." 
"And Palermo, General, what of Palermo? " 
"Well.jcfl. Palermo ia an exception. But the Sicilian! 
had arms, and they took to the mountains; and then, J 
Pilo arrived with the news that we were coming, asdj 
you were all prepared — had been standing with i 
unaheattied, with mnskets shonldei'ed, ever 8in< 
Catbolica, and we landed in the nick of time." 

"Give time to time. General — time to prepare areyoltt^J 
* Ferrari, the great foderaliat philosopher and liislorian, write 
" ' Wail,' tliey Hsid in the spring, to Garibaldi ; ' we are discos 
the law on ecclcHiastical property.' ' Wo can settle that at H 
' Wait a moment while we prepare the arms.' ' Prepare I . 
ahead.' ' We are in treaty with Rome.' ' A rivedtrvi.' 
will conpromiEe the monarchy.' ' Monarchy will take a new U 
of life m Rome.' ' But the French will intervene.' ' Well, if ij 
French kill us, it will he difficult for the survivors to fight i 
France againut German unity on the Itliine.' " 
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tioQ Id Kome, to procofe arma for the volunteers," some 
fourageouB oiios ventored to say (for Garibaldi's con- 
versations were generally Boliloqnies). "Well, well, Btir 
□ p yonr revolutions and unearth your arms. Oolfi knows 
where there are some to begin with ; the reet we will take 
from our enemies. I, for one, am going into Rome." 

This is tlie sum and substance of the talk that went 
on between Febmary and August, 1867. Aa Guerzoni 
writes, " Garibaldi had neither money, arms, captains,* 
jiartners, soldiers, no one, notliing." A very Pet«r the 
Hermit crj-ing, " God wills it ! " "A voice in the wilder- 
ness," ag one venturesome, "undisciplined" red-shirt told 
liim. " But a voice that echoes from the Alps to the sea," 
he answered. And three months later all Italy was on 
ffKit ; " To Rome ! to Rome ! " cried the volunteers one 
and all ; they armed under the eyes of the prefects, who 
telegraphed to the Government that they were powerles.-* 
unless authorized to call out the regular troops to fire 
on the people. " Arrests are useless," wrote one prefect; 
'■ how can we arrest an entire population ? " The syndics 
and municipal authorities, senators and deputies, headed 
the aubflcriptions under the thin disguise of " succour for 
the wounded." When Garibaldi was arrested, Septeni- 
lier 22, Rattazzi ran a terrible risk of hia life. "To 
Rome with Garibaldi; if the king won't go, to Rome with 
the Republic I " were cries resounding under the Pitti 
Palace. Rattazzi has been made the scapegoat of Men- 
tana aa he was of Aspromonte. but unjustly. He did 
Ilia duty as a constitutional minister from first to last. 
• See Nolo A. 
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He would have dissolved the coaventiuu in June, when 
it was proved that the Papal troops were French soldiers 
in disguise. He was not allowed to do so. Tlie authors 
of that fatal convention, thu aristocratic interest, bankers, 
and wealthy classes in Florence, whose interest it was 
to retain the capital there — the party who looked on 
Napoleon us the only safeguard against the triumph of I 
democracy — ^had the ear of the king, whose repugnai 
to commit the "great sacrilege " was almost invinciblaa 
who would have preferred ahdication, could such a s 
have been taken without detriment to the nation, wit! 
out prejudice to his dynasty. His evil counaellora, wbilA 
dissuading Mm from tearing up that convention, quot 
it as a justification of their inaction. How, they askec 
could lie, the Ving gulaidiwTiio, allow tliat conveution t 
be violated ? How permit irregular troops to cross t 
frontier and regular troops to follow when he had ploc 
his word to prevent the invasion of the Papal States l 
either ? Meanwhile, his chief adviser assured him thi 
the pope ^¥ould now come to terms, and would cast'J 
liimself into his filial arms,* 

* Menabrea to the lust mdntaincd thnt the pope, when be sliould 
we that his temporal power did not ^ve him sufficient force, would 
understand that his first protector ought to b« Italy. " It is to Italy, 
therefore," he said in Pariiament, December, 1867, "that he will turn, 
and an he feels the weight of the lomporal chains gradually fall from 
lnm,be will also see his spiritual authority mcreased, his independence 
and the reverence paid to him by the faithful augmenlcd. Conse- 
iiuently, gentlemen, we ought to present ourselves to the pontiff not 
as enemies, but an fiiends ; and if anollier nation can claim the title 
of the first-born son of the Church, the Church must yet consider 
Italy as her best-beloved son. In this way, goiitlcmeD. the Human 
iiueiiliuu will be solved, and the disputes between the ItaLuo and 
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The arrest of Garibaldi, which it was supposed would 

put an end to the agitation, only increased it. When 
it came to a question of Rome or anarchy, of Rome or 
civil war,— it being doubtful whether the ofRcers and 
soldiers, the commanders and crews, chafing under the 
homiliations inflicted on them — the defeat of Custoza, 
the disgrace of Lissa — would turn their arma against 
Garibaldi, the volunteers, and the people, — the king made 
a last appeal to hia magnanimous ally, who answered by 
the voice of Rouher, " Never shall Italy have Rome — 



Rattazzi maintained tltat Italy had the right to inter- 
vene; France denied it Rattazzi refused the mixed 
intervention. Then from Paris was demanded a change 
of government in Italy. Rattazzi insisted on inter- 
vention with or without the consent of France. He had 
with him the majority of the cabinet, but it was not 
pontifical governments will cease. Once they shall have ceaHed, 
the question of Rome cajillikl uf Italy, by the vote of the Itoni&ns, 
will be resolved by itself." Thus tbey prateii, knowing all the 
while that France and the pofie were agreeil to exclude Italy from 
Itome. Even Minghotti, uu I>eeeniber H, said, " Franco will never 
recogniie our pretcnHions, will never abandon the pujiacy ai pien" 
arbitrio litl regno iV Italia, to llie power of tlio Italian kingdom, still 
lew to tlie violence of invading bands." 

* Thiers, who hnled Ituly with a hate surpassing all bin ottier 
facultioit Have ambition, compelled the French minixtry to be more 
explicit than they »eemci1 to deem prudent. Hence Itouber's words. 
"Nona le d^larouB au nom du gouvemement fraotais, I'ltalie 
De H'uniimrcrn pas de Itume; jamais!" and the majority of the 
chambers Khout«d,"NoQ, Dun,jamaisl jamain I'ltalie ne B'empBrem 
de Rome." Yet not even thw iiufficed. After Boubor had left the 
tribune, Thiers and Berryer led bim back to add that France 
guaranteed the inviolability, not of Home only, but of the whole 
Papa] territory. 




unanimous ; heoce the king's perplexity. Finally, 
French insolence growing strong in proportion to the 
vacillation in Florence, there came from Paris an 
imperious demand tliat the king should issue a pro 
clamation, disapproving the invasion of the volunteer^ 
expreasing the firm resolution of the Government t 
repress it, insisting that the committees of enrolni« 
and the committees of subsidies should be anppre 
This Battazzi refused to do, proposed instead to cross 
the frontier with the regular troops. When the king 
refused to allow this, Eattazzi resigned. Garibaldi re- 
appearing on the scene after his miraculous escape fi 
Caprera, Cialdini, failing to form a ministry of " 
ciliation," declined to form one of reaction ; Lamarmm 
refused to make any attempt ; so Menabrea was sum 
moned, and with Cantelli, Mari, Gualterio, Cambi 
Uigny, Eertole-Viale drew up that atrocious docui 
called the royal proclamation, in which the king i 
made to say that 

" the rebels who have violated the frontier, carry a 
ou which ia written, ' Tie ilestrwtum of the 
spiriival authorily of the head of the Calluilia Okx 
(whereas the destruction of the temporal power was th^ 
only aim). . . . ThU flag i» not oars ... a war with 
ally wovld he a fratricidal war ! " 

Tliia when the soldiers of " our ally " enrolled 
Antibes, defeated at Monterotondo, were murderis 
the wounded Italians ; " when French zouaves, invi 

* Berbtni, in hia onhauative speech on MentHnn in the Hen 
reproached the French zouaves for llieir cowardly brutality oa 4 
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the house in tlie Tmatevere of tho heroic Arquati, had 
butchered men, women, and nhiklren, and, after the 
Imsband and two sons hnd been murdered, the mother 
Giuditta and her unborn child : this when Enrico and 
Giovanni Cairoli " dolcf Ualico Jiore " with seventy-three 
companions were dead and dying or wounded under 
the walls of Rome ! This — and perhaps it is the moat 
shameful line of the dishonoured pnge^when the 
Government allowed papaliui, zouaves, antiboini, and 
the French troops to attack Garibaldi without warning 
him that the French had really landed at Civitavecchia 
and were marching on him from Rome.' Then, after 
sending Italian troops into the I'apal territory to stand 
mute spectators of the massacres of Mentana, at the 

niglit of October 26. Five wounded Garibaldians bad been carried 
to the statiou of Monterotondo ; two were murdered outright in the 
most brutal fashion — (Jiordano Ettore d'AMti, also received eighteen 
bayonet-cuts ; LcDari SaaUt di Rimini, seventeen bayonet- WDunda, 
of which he died ; Bortfllucoi Giroiiomo di Cerni, thirty-two. 

* This is nu nbaolute fact. Such were the precautions taken bj 
the Frencli on arriving in Rome, that no news could be taken out 
to Garibaldi; indeed it wna utterly impossible for a messenger to 
luit Rome. Sent into the city by Garibnldi uu the " day before 
Mentana," f.e. on November 2, to offer our wounded prisoners in 
excliange for the dead Enrico and wounded Giovanni Cairoli, it was 
with a feeling of horror that I learned from tho wounded xouave 
whom I look in as honiage, that the soldiers we saw were French 
troops, actually preparing to march down on the shoeless, badly 
fed, ba<lly armed vulunteen. Arrested (after receiving from Kanslur 
tlie promise of eicbange, which he kept), and so personally debarred 
from returning with the news, three different friends undertook the 
mission. All failed. Might not the Government, might not the 
king himself, have sent » word of warning? Menabrea, instead, 
seized the arms, and even tbe bread sent to the frontier for the 
Toluntaere. 
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bidding of Bonaparte, Menabtea withdrew tbem, 1ea\-ing 
tbe French in full poesesaon ; then arrested Garibaldi, 
then amnestied him, and initiated a series of sw 
ferocious persecutions as only find their parallel in 1 
annals of tbe Bourbons, the Anstrians, or of tbe ] 
themselves ! 

Garibaldi, in his Memoirs (vol. ii pp. 283-3U 
certainly wrote without the help of any documea 
Throughout the whole last afternoon it was clear to i 
bis followera that, shut out from Rome, be was bent ^ 
seeking death. When told by his most trusted ofBot 
that the French troops ware supporting the Papal foi 
whom he bad defeated, be scorned their tidings, 
the morrow he insisted on returning from Monterotondo 
to Mentana; alone the venerable and beloved Fahrijd 
succeeded in convincing him that his soldiers had fired 
their last cartridge — that they were famishei^ > 
heartened, utterly incapable of further effort. He thl 
rode alone to the bridge, followed by his grieved frient 
none of whom broke the silence that was worae 1 
death. Few, if any, alluded afterwards to tbe i 
trophe iu his presence, unless he broached the subject" 
then they still kept sUence, nor attempted to rectify 
bis erroneous cunjectiu'es as to tbe causes of defeat. 
The " parasitical Theraites " meanwhile trumped up a 
story of " Mazzinian " treachery, which accounted satis- 
factorily (to Iiim) for everything, and under these impres- 
sions he penned the Mentana episode in his Memoire." 

On December 5, Farliauient met. On one side, the 
• See Now B. 
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moderate faction supported the Menabrea ministry, and 
tlie continuance of the French alliance, condoned the 
French intervention. On the other, Garibaldiana, re- 
publicans, unitarians, and the Piedmonteae opposition 
demanded that, if Italy coiJd not expel the French army 
from Home, the convention violated by France should 
be torn up, and diplomatic relations suspended until the 
French invaders should have evacuated Italian soil. 
After sixteen days of tempestoua debate, the Menabrea 
ministry was defeated, hut retained in office by the 
king(Gualterio, the reactionary minister of the interior, 
created minister of the royal household, was replaced 
by Cadorna; Mari by De Filippo). The convention was 
not torn up ; diplomatic relations were not suspended 
with France ; the French troops remained in Rome until 
September, 1870, when the pope took ironical leave of 
the last battalion "without regret, seeing that la France 
a perdu ara dmts (Sedan)." But at Montana the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the popes ended as it began. 



" On November 23, 800," writes Mnratori, " the Pontifex 
LcD III. went to meet King Charlemagne at Nomeoto, now 
Lamentana [to-day Mentana], twelve miles from llome. 
Leo promiBed to crowo the French king emperor in Rome ; 
the king promised Leo Ihtit he and bia euccesBOra should 
have the temporal dominion of Rome and of the diichy. 
Leo returned to Rome on the following day, to receive the 
king with greater solemnity. On Christmas Day, the pope 
dnly anoint«d Charlemagne, and pronounced him the 
most Christian Angostas crowned by God great and 
powerful emperor, Henceforwai'd the popes became tem- 
poi'al sovereigns." 



On November 4, 1867, Pope Pius IX., the cardinals. 
tlie French and papal troops visited Montana iu trium- 
phal procession, little dreaming that the blood there shed 
liad cancelled the impioua alliance between emperore 
and popes. Italy's poet, in a poem adflreased to " the 
splendid rebel of Aspromonte, the proud avenger i 
Mentana," wrote the true epitaph for empire and j 
papacy, 

" Surse in Mentana Tonta de i secoli dnl triste anplM 
di Pietro e Cesare, Tu hai, Garibaldi, in Mentana, f 
e Cesaro posto il piedo" (Carducci to Garibaldi, d'A^ 
monte ribelle splendido e di Menlana superho Vindice).* 



NOTES. 

Note A (p. 377). — All his aid olficeiB and rriends did llieir ul 
to persuade liim Uiat success was impossible — Benedetto CainI 
Gncchi, Miceli, Gueraoni, Dolfi, Bertani, Fabrini, Hario. The lattg 
more than once bud said to him, " lam willing to dio for Italy any 
day, but not for yonr king withont llnly. When you write on your 
flag our old motto, ' With, wilhoril, or againal the king,' then wo 
ohall follow you. We will not assume the responsibility, and eUtni 
up for ourselvCB the remorse of helping you to a second Aspro- 
monte." Qnribnldi only smiled and stroked his henrd. On July 9, 
he wrote from Monsiimmano. where he was taking the bntha, *'Mt 
T>EAR Mario, — I have already written that I wish to aee yon. If it 
disturbs you to coTno to Vinci, where I ara goi:ig to-morrow, set «]l 
the ladies to work on rod ehirta. Prepare yourtelf in any tvtnt 
for Rome. — Tour Gakibaldi." General Acerbi had receivod | 

• " In Mentana, from the foul embniceof I'eter and of C(Bsar,l] 
shame of centuries was bnm. Thou, Garibaldi, in Mentana, fa 
set thy foot on Peter and on Ctesar." 
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similar letler. He ami Miirio agrecil to go to Vinci, and to tell 
Guritjaldi that if be wnH tired of living and wished to die like n 
liero on Roman soil, tliey had no intention of aceompannng hiin to 
get errested, wounded, or killed — hirned iMick, at any rate. In tlie 
loiig carriage-drive to Vinci, they made notes of tlie epecifll arg;i- 
menU that each should adopt. They were warmly welcomed, and 
Cinribaldi'n first words were, " General Acerbi, you will command 
the volunteers; Vilerbo is to lie our meeting-pkce. Treat with 
Rattaiczi, and tell our friends in Purliament thiit I give them yet a 
month to prepare." Acerhi answered not a word, went back to 
Florence, and ohtytd. Mario spoke his mind, demonstralod the im- 
IKBsibility that an invmtion from without would succeed ; the neces- 
nty of a long energetic preparation in Itome ; the certain^ that, if 
the king and the regular army Hhould be finally compelled to enter 
and " restore order," tiio guorantee« offered to the papacy wonld be 
such as could keep Italy morally enslaved, etc., etc. " All thit we 
will think about in llome," said Tiaribaldi; "meanwhile, march." 
Deii[iile their pn>.Bentiment of failure, all joined their beloved chief; 
Acerb! was tlie first to cross the Koman frontier. FabriKi, the 
veteran of Italian revolutions, a member of parliament, and one of 
those who believed success im|Ki«iible, yielded like the rest, and 
liccarae the chief of Garibaldi's Staff; Mario, who resisted the longest, 
beeanio his vice-chief at Mentana. Bortuni took refnge in absolute 
silence, in the solitude ofMiaBino, yet again became the providence 
of the wounded voItmtecrH at Monterotondo and Mentana — was the 
last to recrosH Ponto Correse, renioining for twenty lioiirs after 
Garibaldi's return, hedged in l>y the chaesepots. The two yoiuiger 
Cairolis, then absent in Parifi, returned, and failing, as their elder 
brother, Benedetto, had failed, to dissuade the general, went into 
Itome to prepare, barely encaped arrest, returned to Temi, and witit 
«eventy-five picked men orrived with Imrqncs laden with anns nndcr 
the very walln of Ilome. Assailed at Villa Glori under the Pincian 
UIII, Enrico, alreaily woundeil at Calatafimi and Aspromonte, was 
killed ; Giovanni, mortally wounded, and carried prisoner into Rome, 
returned thence only to die a lingering death in the arms of his 
widowed mother and of Benedetto, her one surviving, motilated son. 
Guerzoni, Ciicchi, Adamoli, CastelioMi, olso went into Rome to pre- 
pare the revolution. The three former escaped arrest, and rejoined 
Garibaldi iu tJulo to lead tlie forlorn hope of Mentana ; Caslellaxxi 
was seJEed, imprieonoi), and kept in the Papal dimgenns until IftTO. 
VOL. HI. 2 a 




Francesco Crispi, who Imd jual refused a portfolio offered to 
by RaluMi, even as he had refused one offered to Irim by Rk 
Baying "the Opposition could only go in on its own programtni 
'Rome and Liberty,'" gave Garibaldi very clearly to unilei 
tliat be, who knew what were the intentiont; of the 
could assure him that he would be arreated if be attsnpted 
approach the frontier. Three times he went to remoustrate 
him; twice Garibaldi avoided the subject, the tliird time 
would speak, and did — expounded the ideas of the Liberal partf, 
impreijsiona brought away from France, whore he and Bertani 
been during the exhibition. He dwelt on tlie immensity of 
catastrophe which a failure in the Iloman e:cpcdilion would pro- 
duce, conjured him to wait until revolution should be prepared at 
leaat in Homo ; warned him that tlie Government was resolved to 
prevent any attack on Home. Garibaldi answered that he 
weary of living in such shame ; that it was better to die light 
Crispi then alluded to the great probability of French intcn* 
observing at the same time that Italy waa not in a position to 
it. Garibaldi smiled, and said that a. war with the foreigner 
regenerate Italy. " Well," said Crispi, clasping Ins hand sadly, 
France intervenes, I shall bo witli you ; if not, no ! " And he ~ 
his word. While giving time to the Romans and their allies 
prepare. Garibaldi organized his volunteers. Acerbi with the 
wing aiming at Viterbo ; Nicotera on the left aimbg at VoIIi 
Menotli in the centre moving on Monterotondo ; Rome the point 
concentration. On September 22, invited by Garibaldi to t^ke a 
drive to Arezzo, I told him that Genera! Fabrizi and Carbonelli had 
bidden me warn him that he would be arrested before arnvmg nt 
Perugia. "Well," he said, "what then?" lie was arrested at. 
Sinalunga; had just time to write in pencil, " Avanti, Italians I 
Rome, to Rome 1 The arrest of fifty Garibaldis mu 
your march." Joining him in the fortress of Alexandria, I foi 
him exasperated at the arrest, but not shaken one iota 
The entire garrison of Alexandria acclaimed him; two regiments,' 
the cry of " To Rome, to Rome with Garibaldi I " mutinied. 
calmed them by saying, " Voa, of course, to Home ; w 
all together. Obedience and discipline will lead iis there. 
at Caprera, where he went "fiee and without conditions," I 
sent by bin son and friends to plan liia escape, tut they knew 
'. monnt to keop him prisoner there. 
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not believing liimiwlf a prisoner, refuse'l our plans, giving i 
neceesary orders to lie executed liy liis fricndB on 
^injoining on bis son and his soldiers not to desist for an instant, 
nor to ilonbtthat he should join them- And be did join them after 
his mimcnlous escape from Caprera, brought back hy Can>:io, his 
HOn-in-law, with funds furnished as usual by Adriano Lemmi. 
Again, after his return to Florence, whence he went in n special 
train to the frontier, halting at Itieti, all the troops applauded, 
crying, " To Rome, to Homo with Garibaldi ! " Again he 
harangued them on tlie necessity of obcdionce and discipline 
saying, " To Rome, of course ; we form the von, then you will 
follow, 'to meet again' in Rome," It was his firm conviction that, 
nhonld victory crown his efforts, the king would feel himself con- 
strained to send the rcgubr troops across the frontier, on the 
pretext of keeping order, as m 1859 and 1860. 

Sheer obKtinacy tills, some people still say ; we answer them 
in the words of the miuislor of public instruction, Coppbo, who, 
after the catastrophe, insisted on tlie rejection of the convention, 
" deliberately violated in June, quenched in blood at Mentana. 
Garibaldi takes no acconat of danger or opposition. He does not 
ask the people if it is time to do ; takes no count of what they may 
be doing at the time. He disturbs them in their daily occupations; 
for tlicir quiet and serious work of ordering their internal affuirs, he 
substitutes the completion of Itie national territory ,- and the nation 
interrupts its own work, and sets itself to tliat other work counselled 
by Garibaldi. Why? Because Garibaldi is the embodiment of 
Italian aspiration, Rome is the sentiment of the Italian nation. 
Schools may teach the tradition, but it is pur soil tbat instils tlie 
sentiment into every man bom thereon. It is the love of country ; 
it is the sentiment, the instinct of liberty. The two wings of this 
daring hunUir of kmgdoms, of this falcon who flies boldly in the 
light of the sun, are the nnily of the fatherland and its liber^. 
Garibaldi arrested, cries, ' To Rome, despite the arrest of fifty Gari- 
baldis ! ' and the people march, and the whole country cries to the 
Government, Avanlil From the prison of Alexandria he retama 
to Caprera; cries, 'I am a prisoner; carry on tny work.' The 
representatives of the mimicipalities initiate subscri])tions to aid the 
volunteers. Con anything prove tlio vitality, Uio profound vitality, 
of a political movement more tlian tbii;? Can any words say more 
clearly, ' This b the national thought? ' The Rattaxiti Government 




did its utmost to naffocate the movement — arrested votcnteers, lined 
the Pttpfti frontier, sent its vessels nlong Ihe coast, compelled onr 
BOldiera to compress with one hand the besting of their hearts, 
with the other to arrest the volnnleern, to seqnestrate their arms, to 
Belze their pro visioDE. Remember how, during the first combats, the 
Tolanteera were dressed, armed, nonrished. The utuntjou is not the 
fknlt of (iaribaldi, of the volanteers, nor of bia friends JD Parlia- 
meDt; we all are gra'lly, all have helped to create the Eituatian. 
When ft nation has for m long been tangbi to believe that the 
possession of Home is necessary to its onity. inJispensnble to its 
independence, to ils prosperity, then nriiTes Che litlal necesd^ t 
acqniretliisiodispensahle tiling. When Ihe problem of erasteDOe, d 
organisation is placed before the cotmtrj', when all feel and li 
that this Is snbordinate to the question of Borne, then, genllei _ 

you wish for financial prosperity and good administratioD, yon 
most take possession of your capital city. When the nation 
believed that the kle ministry was opposed to Itonii 
' Down with the ministry ! viva Garibaldi ! ' reaoimded through t 
country. When this ministry resigned, throughout 
this same city, another menacing cry was raised (ihat of ' Viva ti 
Republic'). . . ." 

Note B (p. 382). — Throughout his brief account of the campi _ 
in the " AgTO Romano " (vol. ii. pp. 284, cl sc^.), Garibaldi attributes tl 
causesofhisdcfeatto^nzziniriii andto the^la/.ziniauH; andthotb _ 
had been fiilly persuaded that this was the case by petsons who had 
failed in tlieir own duty, and thus accelerated the I'alaetrophe, 
word he spoke and every line he wrote during his lifetime prove! 
eye-wttncsseswho were the chief actors, the facts of the case, iutera 
and circumstantial evidence, all go to prove that not only d 
and his followers refrain from hindering the success of tlie ente 
once commenced, but would have very materially promoted it Ei 
HucccsH been posHible. It in quite true that MazxinI, as did eveiy 
other member of the Liberal party in Italy, disapproved the campaign, 
initjated in tliat moment and in that manner ; and for the follotving 
reasons. Maiiuiii knew tliat the king would not stir a finger in Uia 
Roman question without the consent of Napoleon ; he knew tluit S 
French empire was tottering to its fall. He knew, nlF«, that the a 
plansiblu excuse for a Garibaldinn intervention in Rome would 1 
nw ineurrectioii in Ihe city, and tbiw, owing to the monmnvres C 
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tlie inofionites — the nioJorntea who acted entirely iii tlio intcresU 
of the Napoleonic party — to (he impriBOJiment and espionage 
exercised over the wliole party of action, lie deemed next to ira- 
puwible, but attainable perhap»< if sufficient time were allowed for tlie 
importation of armn, ammnnition, and leaders, before any snspicioiia 
had been arnnsed. All the!« reasons he explained in words and 
in writing to fiaribald], and to all who went to London or to Lugano 
to consnlt him. 

" To liome you will not go," he wrote to all the nsi^ociations and 
to his friends \ " by this road yon go, not to Home, bnt to a Eecond 
Aspromonte. Foment, organi/e a movement in Itiiine, carry anim 
and ammunition into or around tlie city, A movement in the 
provincew would bo a fatal mistake. It would fiomid Uie alarum for 
the Papal police, cbu.sq all the Papal troops to bo concentrated in 
Rome. Even if Kuch a movement should sucL'eed, it can but annex 
another ntrip of Italian wil, hut Rome and Civitavecchia mill remain 
to tlie pope. If even the king comment to infringe tlie convention 
and cross the frontier with the army, tlie French clergy enraged 
[in/eroeito) would compel Napoleon to intervene. Possibly be does 
not deure so to do, becnuse Sadown was a violent Ehock for him, 
the fiaico at Mexi^jo ha» irritated the French people, the abandon- 
ment of Maximilian lias rendercil Austria hia enemy, and now he 
counts on the Italian monarchy as his ally on the Rhine. But all 
these caiues summed up into one do not outbalance the impossi- 
bility in which he tindit himself of breaking with his ultramontane 
allieti. In the name therefore of Rome and of the Fnllierlaud, aid 
a movement in tlie city, but do not allow yourselves to be <lrawn 
into a movement in the provinces. You would be lost, and tlie 
Roman question sent to the Qrcek Kalends." 

Everything wan done contrary to his advice ; bnt tiiat tins was 
sound \* proved by Uuer/.oni, who with Uuccbi, Adamoli, Bexxi, 
('aHtetlnxzo and othem did go into Home and try to promote an 
insurrection there, " Up to October 16," writes Gueraoni, " tile 
Humana bad not a single weapon; and as for conK[iiring, the 
alarm given to tlie papa) police by the Ciaribaldian invasion of 
the provinces hod rendered the affair so diillcnlt and dangerous, 
that it was a miracle that the plot was not discovered ten times a, 
day," Nevertheless, once the die was cast, Maizini did everything 
in his power to ensure the snocess of the movement by giving all 
the money he possessed, all the arms and ammunition at his 
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(iisposnl, by nrpng all liis friends and followers to go in and win if 
possible ; anil I ivho knew ttiera all can say that all capable of 
bearing arms obeyed — that of tlio dead and wunniled of Mentana, 
of Uonterotondo, the greater number were MaKzinkn.^. 

That Mazziiii should do thiK was natural. Garibaldi a^uRied tlu) i 
command of the Roman campaign, not an goneccil of monarctiy, but iv i 
" general of the Roman Hepubiic invested with exlraordinai^- powea 
by that Government, the most le^timate which has ever existed iu 
Italy." The following, written after the victory of Mouterotondo, is 
a specimen of his proclamations ; " We are on the road to Rome, the 
precuisors of the people. On tlieir banner, which we unfurl once 
moro, is written, 'Abolition of tlie temporal power of tlie popet 
Rome, capital of Italy I Lilicrty of conscience ! Equality of all 
religions {cuUi) liefore the law ! ' This was the banner unfurled by 
the Roman people, when, between October 22 and 24, they made n 
desperate and heroic attempt to stretch forth' tlioir lianda to us and 
open the gates of Rome. Tliis, and no other, is the cause for whiob 
wo fight. Against os are arrayed thone who have forgotten the 
very name of Rome, who conapire for the return of the fareignec 
on Italian xoil. The irrevocable jiledgo of honour assumed by ibfti 
Government and the people was anil vn — Italy one and indivisibls., 
When a government fails to redeem such b pledge, the peoiiJB 
liupervenes and saves itself." 

Andwheu he leamedthatthe Italian army had crossed the frontier 
to hinder him from marching on to Rome, he wrote, "The Govern- 
ment of Florence lias i^^'aded the Roman territory, which we haw 
conquered from the enemies of Italy with precious blood. Wtt 
shall welcome our brothers of the army witli our unnal benevolence^, 
nnd aid them to drive the mercenary foreigners sustmned by tynnny 
from Rome. If, however, in continuation of the cowardly conven- 
tion of September, the Jesuitry of a loathsome eonmrUrla, commit- 
ting more infamous deeds, nhould enjoin on us to lay down our arms 
in obedience to the orders of llio Mati of December, then i afaall 
remind the world that here 1, a Roman general, whom the only legal 
government of the Roman Republic, elected by universal anf&age, 
endowed with picfiipotentiary iiowers, alone have the right to 
remain armed on this territory of my jurisdiction — tliat these 
teers, champions of liberty and of Italian unity, intend to make Hoi 
capital of Italy, thus fulfillmg the vow of Uie Parliament an<l 
nation, that they will not lay down their ni-ms until Italy shall 
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complete ; until liberty uf conscience and of creed are built ii]i upon 
the niins of Jesuitism, and the Boldiers of all tyrannies are tlriveti 
out from our freed noil." 

All thnt Mazzini ever demanded woa, that once arrived at Rome 
the conntitaent aesembly gliould be convoked to decide the fonn of 
pivemment and declare the national compact. Now, admitting 
that Mazxini hoped for, and believed in the possibility of the 
establishment of n Ilepublio which fihonld embrace tlie whole of Italy, 
it is self-evident that in proportion to the republicans who entered 
ICome would be the votes for the Itepublic ! When, after the defeat, 
(.iaribaldi attributed hi^ failnro to tlie plots and the mantBUTres of 
the Mazzinianx, the leaders of the part}' jtrotcsted in chorus. Saffi 
damonstratjiil that in Forli, tiien tlie stronghold of republicanism, 
everj' available youth went out to fight; that he and Fortis (now 
secretary-general for the interior) were members of the committeo 
111 enrolment ; that 400 youths, well armed, equipped, and orgaaJKed, 
were led aorosa the frontier by Major Cantoni, ivho fell mortally 
M'oiirided, with many of his men, during the battle of Mentaua. 
Among the wounded were republican leaders, such aa Burlando, 
Ktallo, and Mosto. Usiel was killed; Bezzi, a Mozzinian pure and 
sifnple, was wounded, and affirmed on his honour that be had 
received especial ordern from Mazistni to join Garibaldi with all 
the friends he could rally. 

When, in his romance of the " Mille," published in 1874, 
Garibaldi tiret formulated his direct accusation, I set to work to 
collect from the chiefs of the campaign — who remained with the 
Bcuenil after the victory of Monterotondo and Uie defeat of Men- 
tana, during his return over the bridge of Ponte Corrose, and his 
arrest by the Government — Iheir written tcstimonj-. Important is 
that of the Bayard of Milan, the Garibaldian pure and simple, 
Giuseppe Missori, who gave me tlio following slatement in writing: 
" I went to Lugano to consult Ma7^ini. He offered mo the command 
of aoveral hundred Bomagnoli belonging to the republican aasooia- 
tions. Temi was our meeting-place ; tliere I found my men, and 
under the eycii of the commander of the military ilivision, General 
Iticotti, I distributed the arms, and with the men thus armed on 
Italian territory I crossed the frontier." 

General Nicola Fabrizi, the venerable and venerated chief of 
Garibaldi's staff, answered me in a long letter which ends thus: 
'■ My unolterablo conviction k founded on everj'thing thai I fore- 





Hsw, and listened to, and recogni/.ed. It waa the royal proclaniation 
iBsned when Menabrea first fanned Ills ministry that morally 
deciiled the ttituntion. The accusation brought agaimit Mmtzuu of 
havitig Biiggosted the abandoameitt of Garibaldi hy the volunteers, 
I hare always held to be an error on the part of Garibaldi, a calumuy 
of those who beitiuated it." At the inaiigunttiou of the monmnent 
at Milan, in 1880, to tlie fallen at Mcntana, Garihaldi again re- 
pealed the accusation. Guerzoni, who had pnlilishnl in the Anti 
of 1868 an excellent report of tlie caiisex which led to the 
trophe of Meutana, in hia life of Garihaldi, writes, "I also visit 
hini on November ft, 1880, in Milan, and he wid U 
know who carried off our troops at Monterotondo 
Mentana ? They were the Mazziniaiu.' I had often heard 
same accusation, and I had never believed it — iiai/, I hi 
wot not true ; but that was neither the place nor the time 
and I left him in his error." This reluctance ever to contradict 
Garibaldi when ho made an erroneous statenient, or to "stand up 
for tlie absent," was a common weakness among many Goribaldianii, 
ond is much to be deplored. 

As no ono contradicted tliis reiterated assertion, I 
General Fabrizi, who had promised me to rofnte the call 
publicly. Ho replies, " I have olrcady written to you as to the 
which attenuated the real and moral force of the enterpriiie of 1867 
and hero he repeats much tliat he had said in his former letter, and 
adds, " A fact quite special to now troops unaccustomed to the 
alternatives of military comhuiadons, and under tliu influence 
traditional maxim of Garibaldion campaigns, oftdicays gomg 
was the retreat from Monterotondo alter the advance on Ci 
Pazzi, made for the purpose of reconnoitring in tlie neighboinlu 
of Rome. It was during the retrograde niarch after that 
the desertions took place." 

Finally, when engaged on my of hfe G. Mazziid, to make 
doubly sure, 1 ivrote to the wounded hero of Calatofimi, Call 
Blia, who held one of the chief commands during the campt 
1867. Here is his answer : 

" Isola de Tremiti, November 12, 1: 

" Carissima SKiKOHA, — \aa ask me if it is my opinion that tl 

catastrophe of Mentana was caused bv the abandonment of t 

ilazzinians before the combat, in obedience to oniers from 3 
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(Juile the contrary is the fact {A me txme/a il contrari"). The tiulh 
h Hi* follows : When I arrived at Monterotoudo after the recoil' 
noitring expedition under the wdlla of liomo, tliere remained to me 
Imt the Hkeloton of my three battalions, eaeli of which numbered 
provionsly more than a thoosand volunteers, who formed the alxtli 
column commanded by me. When the proclamadon of King Victor 
Kninianuel was spread among my men, all who did not choose to bo 
considered rebels, and others who had abandoned their families and 
their employment, convinced a/ler thai retreat that Home would 
not l>c entered, deposiled their arrafl and withdrew. And it was 
with acate pain that I saw the tiles of my battaliooa eo reduced, 
lliat on receiving instructions to march, of the 3000 and more 
volunteers who uDmpo«ed them, but 700 or 800 remained ! Of 
those who did remain, and who performed their duty bravely, many 
professed republican principles and sealed their faith with their 
blood— even an Captain GrasBi, killed at Monlann; the officers 
Tironi; tlie brothers Zerti and Occhialini, serioualy wounded ; and 
otlier otBcers killed anil wounded, whone names are registered 
in the report which I transmitted to the chief of the stafT, Uencrel 
N. Fabrizi, whoso Iom we to-day deplore. And were not Canzio, 
Valzonia, Mayer, Frigesi, Slallo, Missori, Burlando, Beixi, and 
Mario, your husband, whose loss we mourn, professors of republican 
principles ? Who, but they and so many other republicans, headed 
the few volunteers remaining to us during the conilwt which cost 
lieoeral dc Failly, despite his chasaepots miracles, so dear? This is 
the truth — truth well known to all who shared in the not fortunate, 
but certainly not inglorious battle, of Mentaua. 

" 1 luive never iiearil any one assert the contrary. The causes 
which in my opinion induced so many volunteers to retoni to their 
families wore various. The two causes which preponderated were : 
First tlie belief that alter the retreat (from CbmlI dei Pazzi) to 
Monterotondo, we should not bo led to Rome; tlie second, that many 
did not choose to be considered as rebels, and feared the con- 
sc'iueitcus. Believe me ever devotedly yours, A. Eu*." * 

" This nnanswerable document I first gave to Sftffi for his preface 
to the fifteenth volume of the writings of Maxzini, and afterwords 
published it in my life of Mazzini (Kdoardo Sonsogno, Milan, 1886). 
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To Borne at Inst — MaKKini a prisoner in (iaeta — GaribaMi bloclotdad 
at Caprera — G«ribaIHi for France agnintit Ihe world — The 
French cnnipaign— The three dnya of Dijon — The colours of 
the 61st— Garibaldi's resigoation — His refusal to " go home by 
wayof Nicn" — Victor Hugo's noble defence of " the only general 
who had not been defeated" — Manteuffel'H opinion of Gari- 
baldi's military genins — Michelet for Garibaldi and Italy — 
Notes. 

When, in 1870, hostilities commenced between France 
and Prussia, the belligerents tliemaelvea were scarcely 
more excited during their march ou the frontier of Lor- 
raine and the Rhineland than were llie Italians in watcli- 
ing their movements and scanning the respective chances 
of victory. The king, the court, the tlovernment, and the 
moderate party, accustomed to depend on France for 
counsel and advice, to regard the emi>ii'e as their safe- 
guard against revolution at home, offered up fervent 
prayera for the success of French arms ; while from the 
people, the volunteers, the Liberals within and without 
the House — in whose liearts the insolent jamais of 
Kouher rankled as deeply as did the actual massacres 
of Mentana — there went up to the tlod of battles David's 
prayer, " Give tliem according to their deeds and accord- 
ing to the wickedness of their endeavours ; give them 
after the work of their hands, render to them their 
desert." For these, the victories of Wissemburg and 
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Woerth were as victories of their own, " Happy sliall he 
Ije that rewardetli thee as thou haat served us," was the 
cry of each unregenemte heart ; and when, on September 
4, the telegraph-wires announced the fall of the Empire 
and the proclamation of the Republic, still there was 
little softening towards the vanquished, no certainty 
tliat republican France would atone for the sins of im- 
perial France. Did not the French Directory, in 1792 
seize upon Nice long before any victories could make it 
theirs by right of conquest? l>id not Lamartine, in 
1848, declare that Nice must be made a French province ? 
And were they not republican soldiers wlio murdered the 
lioman Kepublic in 184S ? Seeing that France was com- 
pelled, in lier own defence, to recall her troops from 
Rome, the Italians naturally considered that now or 
never was their time for faking possession of then- capital. 
The king decided to send an Italian army across the Alps 
to assist the French, and had asked in return per- 
mission to enter Home and tlie Eoman States, but to 
the last moment that pennission was refused But 
Sedan averted such a catastroplie as the alliance of 
Italy and France against Germany would have proved, 
and compelled the French troops to measure tlie 
rhassepots (w hich had effected such " miracles " on the 
\-olunteer3 armed with flint locks) against the needle-guna 
of Prussia, The cry " To Home ! to Rome ! " echoed 
fi-om the Alps to the sea. The people and thek old 
leaders in the House repeating the old AV iwn non : 
" With you, if you chooao ; ttitliout you, if you hesitate ; J 
against you, if you oppose us." Clearly there was da 1 
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choice between revolution and a uiarcli ou Eome. 
and miiiistera kuew alike that the crowTi of Italy n 
once more in the balance. To Quintiuo Sella beloql 
the honour of saving the dynasty of Savoy by wringd 
from the king the pennission to cro33 tlie frontier. 

Finally, with trembling lips and quivering voice, t 
Catholic King of Italy gave orders for the royal army I 
march Eomewarda, but to halt eiglit miles distant fro 
the holy city, tJenerala Cadoma, Angioletti, and Bix 
crossed the frontier, and even then it was hoped t 
the "bitter cup" need not he drained to thedi-egs. 
the imperative will of the nation rendered the codsu] 
mation of the gi-aii. saerUigio inevitable. The ] 
commander of the land and aea forces ordered that v 
a cannon-ahot ahoulJ be turned against the Leoni 
city, nor a shot be answered to the shots of its defendea 
And under the gate of San I'ancraKio Bisio remained 
exposed for full four hours to the " thunders " of the 
Vatiean, the veteran of the Eoman Republic dial 
and fuming in vain, and compelled to point the rojj 
guns on leas sacred objects. 

On the other aide of the city, a breach was i 
the Aurelian wall at Porta Pia, and the Italian I 
entered Eome, preceded by the letter of the ' 
humble, most obedient, most devoted son of the I 
father," informing his Holiness that 

" Only to save at one and at the same time , _^ 

tiai-a and the royal crown from tLocoaraopolitan ntvoluti 
now menacing botb, on all sidea, had he, the King of lU 
assumed the responsibility of entering Hume, ii 
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s H8 TCere indispensable 
the peninsala nnd the 



maintain and occnpj such positio: 
Eoi- the preBervation of order in 
Kfcnrity of the holy see." 

The Italinns, caring little how the deed was doue, so 
that the tempornl power was suppressed, the kiiigdom 
of Itiily established, and unity an accomplished fact, 
liKiUteJ. Eni-ope and the world in general, amid the i^oar 
of cannon and the plaint of fallen emperors, found time 
to note the event, and to crj', " Bravo ! " Vainly the 
king tried to save the Leonine city for the pope, refiising 
to allow the votes of the inhabitants of the left bank of 
the Tiber to be taken ! On the 2nd of October, 47,000 
lioinans, mavcliiug in columns — sculptors, lawj'ers, mer- 
eliauta, working-men, and the returned exiles bringing 
lip the rear — deposited in the um placed in the Capitol 
47,000 " yeas," wliich proclaimed Rome the capital of 
United Italy. And the inhabitants of the Ijconine city, 
although their entire livelihood depended on the do- 
muiion of the ]iriest8, placing a glass urn on the bridge 
iifSt. Angeio, added their "yeas" to those of their fellow- 
citizens, and the pope was iiowerless to compel, as Victor 
Kmmanuel was powerless to refuse, their allegiance. 
Home was Italj-'s ; the ItalianB were in Rome. Pio Nono 
\vas a self-constituted prisoner in the Vatican. In the 
hearts of the survivors of the siege of Rome in 1 849, of the 
victory of Monterotondo, of the defeat of Mentann, grief 
iind exultation were mingled ; exultation, because, but 
for that desperate defence, that later victor)' and defeat, 
bnt for the indomitable courage, constancy, and death- 
ilcfying abnegation of Italian heroes, Italy would never 
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luive cemented her unity in Eorne ; grief, because 1 
he who had lit and kept alive the sacred flame, an 
who had led them alike in victory and defeat, 
absent, prisoBers,* ill in body, sicker still at ] 
All rejoiced heartily that the military power of i 
was broken at Sedan — that she was, by the catastr 
of September 1 and 2, bereft of her last nrmy in tli( 
all agi-eed that the King of Prussia, who " warred a 
the soldiers, not the citizens of France," was a l)enel 
of humanity, and that the proclamation of tlie ( 
Prince was the most mi^animous on record. 
we had left our New Testaments behind ns on ente 
Eome, and the old Jewish code, " eye for eye, and t 
for tooth," prevailed. In the constant, vivid d 
that took place, as to the probable results of the ? 
there were few voices i-aised in hope that France won 
be dealt with leniently; the majority maintained 1 
right of Prussia to cripple her, so as to render 1 
incapable of disturbing the peace or metldling with t 
affairs of other nations. Even Americans, who took p 
in the conversations, recalled French interference i 
Mexico with indignation, the fate of Maximilian a 
more sin to be atoned for. 

Truly the Gallophobiana, who represeutetl by : 
the majority of the Italians, must have been si 
when the terms of proffered peace were made 1 

• GaribaIJi, on September 13, wrote to Canzio, " SIv DV. 
— that rubbish (roAoecta) that colls itself the Italian Goreni 
keeps me a prisoner in Caprora," And to an old comrade, imprie 
for a press offeoce, " 1 am here in compiUsmy domicile (a d 
eoaUo), watched day and night. Let this console you." 
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The intoxication of victory, the indiflfei-enco of Europe, 
and, alas ! the incorrigible hlaguc of the French people 
themselves, \\aA rendered the victors iingenerous, 
relentless, insatiable. If the conditions of peace were 
not literal copies of the first Napoleon's, they were such 
as France could not in honour accept ; such as the world 
would have despised and scorned her for accepting. Paris 
rejected the offered terms. The provinces sanctioned 
and the world applauded the rejection. "Justice had 
changed sides, had abandoned the camp of Germany 
attacked, for the camp of France invaded," Still, the 
majority of Liberals in Italy clmig to their vengeful 
mien. 

" France," they said, " has disowned the emperof, uot 
becanse he was a criminal, bat because ho was an an- 
auccesafal criminal. She has accepted the Hepnblic as 
& pit-aUer ; to-moiTow she will allow it to he overthrown 
by the first adventurer who promises glory and revenge. 
She is ft Htanding menace to the peace of Europe, a 
permanent abntaclc to the liberty and consoHdation of 
nations snch as ours. Germany renders a service to 
humanity in reducing France to impotence for evil. Let 
them figbt It out together." 

Four days after the injection by the French of the 
Fnisaian terms, the man whom France had moat keenly 
wronged, tlie exiled defeuder of the Koman Republic, 
the outcast of Kice, the wound»i of Aspromonte, tlie 
vanquished of Mentana, offei-ed " what remained of 
himself" to France, and invited liia friends to follow 
him to the rescue of the Kepublic. A thunderbolt 
falling from a cloudless sky conld not have produced 




i 



a greater senaation. The Garibaldian cliiefs were beside 
themselves with vexation. To go and fight iinder a 
De Failly, perhaps side by side with the zouaves of 
Cliorette, seemed an impossibility ; to leave Garilmldi 
alone in a foreign land was equally distasteful. On 
the other hand, there were the Euth-like followers, 
who each answered Garibaldi's appeal unhesitatingly, 
" Whither thou goest T will go ; where thou diest I will 
die, and there will I be buried," ■ 

"A Hvederci," said Casicllazz!, one of my wounded <ll9 
1860, just liberated from the Papal dnngeons of San ■ 
Micliele, with Peti-oni, who had bt'en immured there 
eighteen years, " I wonder where ice shiill rome np with 
Garibaldi ? " " Speak for yourself, and take plenty of 
rags and plaster," I made answer, " for never a surgeon- 
soldier or Garibaldiau nurse will yon Bee anless yon fall 
a prisoner into tbe banda of the Prussians." Then, " Chi 

i 

Truly, if Garibaldi had summoned the rank and StflTf 
to fight for Prussia and against France, very few would 
have failed to answer, " I*resent." Still "A rivrderci" 
was Castellaazi's only farewell; and, indeed, within n 
fortnight we did "meet i^ain," at Dole, the beautiful 
capital of the Jura, whose heights command the countjy 
from the Saone to the Doubs, where the Garibaldiaii^ i 
were eoncenti-ated. 

I was told that it would be very difficult to i 
Garibaldi that night, as he bad just returned to 1 
liead-quarters at Araaiiges ; but at that moment i 
officer of Menotti's staff offered me a seat in on oh 
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vehicle, and, despit* pouring rain and the coldest of 
nortii winds, I accepted it, and arrived frozen at a little 
hut, dignified with the title of head-quarters. Entering 
the kitehen, I was welcomed with that glad greeting 
only given hy old comrades meeting in a foreign land. 
There was Canzio, who had left Italy without waiting 
for the arrival of hia ninth child, whose hirth Teresita 
announced by telegraph twelve days after his depar- 
ture ; and there was Cast«llazzi, gleefully triumphant. 
The Genoese dialect predominated, and the host waa 
requested to continue lieranger's song of "' The Con- 
script," which my entrance had interrupted. I listened 
politely, my eye fixed on the door opposite, where, as 
I expected. Basso appeared, followed by Garibaldi, who 
had recognized my voice. His face lit up with the 
radiant smile so exclusively his own, as he said, " This 
time I scarcely expected yon." I had not seen the 
general since the day he sent me from Monterotondo 
into Home to exchange the wounded. He looked older 
and greyer than the three years justified, still he walked 
erect, and his voice was strong and vibrating. While 
sharing his modest supper of bread and cheese and 
dried fruits, he asked anxiously after each of his old 
officers and friends, adding, that with very rare excep- 
tions he should summon none specially, leaving each 
to decide whether to come or stay. I told him of the 
precautions taken by the Italian Government, adding 
that the news sent by correspondents from the camp 
was not encouraging. " Ah ! " he said, with his eyes 
twinkling, "the family of correspondents is a very 

TUL. III. 2 D 
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difficult one to keep iii order ;" but, summoning CajuiiK 
he ordered him to make me out a laissez-jiasser as corre- 
spondent of English and American papers attached to 
Ilia own head- quarters. Anxious to know what was his 
real position in France, I ventured to say, " General, 
ore you captain of the free corps of France, or com- 
mander of the first army of the Vosges ? ' 

" I am neither the one nor the other," he repUei^ I 
"as there are corps of francs -tireurs attached to aUJ 
the armies, and there are several commanders in tbs I 
army of the Vosges. I am a soldier of the Republio;.! 
let that suffice." 

As I looked at that man, at whosa feet I had seen thftf 
populations he had liberated prostrate themaelvea— ^J 
before whom the proudest beads in my own pro 
England uncovered in reverent admiration — there i 
that wretched room, regardless of the ambiguous post 
assigned to him, of the no sort of account in which he 
was held, intent only on discovering and seizing the 
moment in which he could avail for a people suffering 
and struggling for liberty, Beranger'a lines came to e 

" Je cotmaia le secret de em modestee vettues, 
Bras, tSta et cceur, tout ^tait peuple en lui." 

and as I went to sleep in the house of the cui 
where my Mends had secured a lodging for me, I T 
more thoroughly penetrated with the true greatness « 
Garibaldi than I had ever been on the victorious I 
of the Voltumo, or on the triumphant heights of Mont« 
rotondo. And he was greater, greater than his greatfl 
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self, the greatest man in Italy at that hour, right to the 
core when all his countrymen were wrong. After Sedan, 
the king, the court, and the moderate party cared not 
what became of republican France ; eveo the vengeance 
of the Italian republicnna was far from being satiated ; 
but be, the inborn liberator — Shelley trafisformed into a 
warrior — ^only felt that the French people were suffer- 
ing, only saw the goal that must be attained through 
seaa of blood, through years of expiating sacrifice 1 

" So, moved with wrath toward tnen that nilcd and tiianed, 
And pity toward all teare ho saw moa weap. 
His loving Hod heart 
AroHe to take man's part." 

Garibaldi, in offering " all that remained of himself to 
France," merely acted up to bis undeviating principle, 

" Wherever an oppressed people struggli 
oppresBora, whenever an eneliived people c 
Uberty, my place ib in their midst." 

Calleii by his adversaries a cosmopolitan, an inter- 
natwnaiiat, he frankly accepted the titles, adding, 
"There can be no internationalists without nations. 
Every people has a right to its own individual nation- 
ality ; " and for him a nation was not a mere nation in 
the abstract, but a special, absolute, particular — Italian, 
English, or French — nation in the concrete. And it 
seemed to him merely the right and natural thing for 
Italy, now that she was independent, free, and one, to 
lly to the rescue of France when foreign armies con- 
taminated her soil. When still a prisoner at Caprera, he 
wrote to his friends in Kice, in England, and in Stock- 
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holm, urging on them to unite and to enjoin upou 
Germans to end the war of offence and invasion. 

" French, Scandinavians, Germans, a. 
and, if I desired the tnninph of PrasBian arms, it was tlwt 
they shonld destroy tbe moat execrable tyrant of modern 
times. That done, war must be rendered impossiblfl 
among nations. All differences that may arise betweeu 
tbem must he submitted to arbiti-atioa. In the interests 
of humanity, I would gladly see England, which more than 
any other country on the earth is the classic land of peace, 
take the initiative in a world-wide effort to put an end 
once for all to these savage assaiUts, which hang like a . 
malediction over Europe." 

And when the terms of peace were known, he wrote % 
his friends in Genoa, " To-day, I say to yon, i 
French Bepablic with all the means in your power- Te| 
iadeed we must consider it a sacred duty to assist i 
brethren of Fiunce. Oar aim will certainly not I 
fight our brothers of Germany, who, armed by Providence, 
have relieved the world from the ineubaa of tyranny that 
crushed it to the earth." And to his generals in Greece, 
"Brothers, France is in peri!! Individual liberty, the 
liberty of tbe nation, the France of 1789. is in peril. The 
nation who was never deaf to the voice of other nations 
is in danger. It ia Italy's duty to fly to the assistance of 
France now that Napoleon no longer dishonours ber. I 
am old, hut I owe the rest of my forces to France com- 
bating for liberty. Greece, tbe mother of Miltiades, of 
Leonidas, of Thrasybnlus, and of Timoleon, Greece of the 
heroes of 1821, Greece, the mother of liberty, cannot but 
feel sympathy with France. Let ns fight to-day for 
France and ber liberty; to-morrow we will fight in Epiras 
and Macedonia." To another friend, " I am a eon of the 
armed people. Opposed to capital pntiishments, a friend j 
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of peace and human brotherhood, I am yet waging war 
becanse, while a friond of peace, I am the enemy of thieves, 
and such I consider AQstria, Bonaparte, and, above all, 
the pupe. I applanded Prussia up to Sedan. Humanity 
must ever be grateful to him who overthrew the impostor 
of Rome and his protector. Now I in turn become the 
enemy of Germany, because she abuses her victories, and 
tramples on a gcoeroas nation which has done so much for 
human progress. I consider the Germans as brothers, and 
trust that, disapproving the conduct of their leaders, they 
will confer upon Europe the peace she desires. The army 
of Bonaparte is destroyed ; France has been humiliated. 
Autocrats, Jesuits, and pessimists believe this noble nation 
to be for ever crushed. This is a false belief. Germans 
eRpeciall; ought to disabuse their minds of it. The French 
are retempored by misfortune. Now there is not a single 
man capable of bearing arms who is not ready to shoulder 
a musket for the defence of his native soil. The male 
|)o])ulation of Germany all in arms on the French territory 
decreases every day, owiug to sickness and to battles. 
Frimce assuredly is incapable of holding the field in open 
light against the Prussian army, but French soldiers 
augment the enthusiasm of the populations, so that the 
position of the Prussians will become every day more pre- 
carious. I neither exaggerate nor make vain boasts. 1 
am in the ranks of the people, fooling their pulses day by 
day, and I do not think that I deceive myself. In fact, 
I will confess to you that I believe in final success." 

This last letter was written from Autiin, on December 
16. Another letter to Maitrizio Quadrio, written on 
the 27tb, is 8till more radiant with hope. 

"The pictures drawn of France crushed and mnte with 
despair are false. France baa two millions under &na%. 
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and a third million arming ; her wealth is itmnense. 
National enthasiasni progt«saeB : I believe in the final 
ti-iiimph of right over might. NeTer, ray dear friend, did 
I hope that my poor life, eo near its eod, could be apent in 
serving France, and the genei-onfl, the holy cause of the 
Republic." Once more, to his friends in Genua, on the 
last day of 1870, "Never, dear ones, have I desired as I 
desire now to be twenty years younger. I coDHider this 
war as the most important one of my life. I am thank- 
ful to see the canse of the Republic take a favourable turn. 
I have never doubted of the 6nal triumph, and now donbt 
leas than ever. The spirit of these populations has revived. 
Men of all ages rally to the standard. You see from my 
writing that my hand is inSrm, but for the rest I ain in 
excellent health, and can mount horse withoat difficalty."' 
There is not a word of exaggeration in these letters, 
33 far as Garibaldi's hopes and military beliefs were 
concerned. It was only when he was informed that 
the great army of the Loire, commanded by Gen* 
Rourbaki, was to move across the country over the 
bonnd soil, through wildest snowstorms, towards 
East, that his hopes began to fail. His grief that hei 
Paris should be thus abandoned was poignant, 
whole heart and sonl were centred in doing Ids utmost 
to arrest the Hank movement of Jlantenffel. Being at 
Langrea with the detachment under Lobbia during the 
first days of January, it was my lot to pass through 
the entire army of the enemy (who respected a safe- 
conduct given me before at Chatillon, where I had been 
sent to exchange the wounded), and I arrived at 
Dijon, having been stopped two-and-tl>irty times by the 
I sentinels, reaching head-quarters at four 
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the morning. "You have scented the powder," said 
the general. "We are coming to blows, decidedly." 
[ could but shudder as I thought of Garibaldi, both his 
sons, of Canzio, the father of Teresita's nine children, 
and the very finest flower of Italian youth trying their 
strength against that gigantic mass of solid fighting 
forces sUeutly approaching. Garibaldi's face was stem 
and grave, as, indeed, became the leader of those three 
aU-gloriou3, costly days of Dijon, Never purer and 
richer blood was poured out in Italy for Venice or for 
Rome than drenched the soil round Dijon. Foremost 
in the onrushing van was Giorgio Imbriaiii, soldier- 
poet like Gflffredo Mameli, like Koaalino Pilo, all Maz- 
zini's best-beloved disciples, all Garibaldian heroea. 
So far ahead was Imbriani with his company that 
the three days' fight was over before we could re- 
cover his corpse. Throughout those three days the 
needle-guns picked off ever the brightest and the beat 
And it is a not-to-be-forgott^n fact that nearly all 
the officers of Meutana, who had led the forlorn hope 
against the French chaaaepots, now armed with those 
very guns, were killed or wounded in their victorious 
attempt to keep the Prussians out of Dijon. And 
when, at the last hour of the great tliird day. Garibaldi, 
seeing the last Prussian regiment rt'tire, gave orders 
to his men to cease firing, just as the colours of 
Kettler's regiment were dug out from l>eneath a heap 
of slain, who had fallen one across the other in tlie 
hand-to-hand light to seize and to defend them,* 
* See Note A. 
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Adaaio Ferraris fell with a bullet tliroiigh his brain. 
Giorgio Imbriani and Adanio Ferraris, whUom soldiers 
of Meatana, were republicans pure and simple, and for 
France and for the Republic they had given their livanj 
— given them, as far as that past and tliis present, in J 
vain. Too late the Government of Bordeaux realized of 
what Garibaldi would have been capable had adequate 
forces been assigned to him in time. jVU the letters and 
telegrams that now poured in had the ring of " Troppo 
tardi ti ho cmtafciulo " — of that bitter " too late " lecog- I 
nition of a friend neglected, of an opportunity far J 
ever lost It waa indeed " too late " ! Heroic PariB^ 
famished, and enfeebled ; Bourbaki's army, her one hope^ j 
itself irrevocably lost. Even Garibaldi, if lie performed 
miracles, could only help to cover the retreat of tho« 
most unfortunate men. What mortal man could < 
or attempt Garibaldi attempted and achieved. 
liLstory of hia French campaign has yet to be writte 
We doubt not that the day will come when Frenchmei 
will themselves record it as one of the most memorabla] 
ps^es of their history. Eighteen years have 
since we placed in their coffins the remains of Georgio J 
Imbriani and of the noble Polish General Bossak — sent ■ 
the son to the broken-hearted father, the husband to J 
the desolate widow, " in their bier." Eighteen j 
ago we stood beside the open graves of AdamoJ 
Ferraris ; of Perla, who left a mother of eighty years, a 
wife and eight children ; of Rossi, Cavalotti, and the 1 
nameless heroes who flung their lives into the abyaal 
yawning at the feet of France, And it would seem t 
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US a profanation of their memories and of tlie faith for 
which they died were we to quote one word of insult 
uttered by men unworthy of Fmnce and of her de- 
fenders ; men who were the authors of her twenty years' 
d^radation under the empire, of her final collapse, of 
the desperate revenge perpetrated by a conquering, un- 
generous foe. "We turn rather to the heartfelt expreasiona 
of recognition and gratitude which Garibaldi received 
from Frenchmen who loved the country they could not 
Have, because words written by such men and at such a 
time were the genuine expreasiona of the actual truth 
which will live in the hearts of both nations when the 
curse of standing armies and the very name of the 
despicable race of the diauvins shall have passed away. 
On January 28, De Freycinet, minister of war, tele- 
graphs — 

" We place in your hands the entire command of all 
the forces noited in Dijon and the department of the CAle 
d'Or, Yon know better than I do, General, the urgency 
of the situation. Ton have accuetomed the world to hold 
you. the equal to any toe. What wo ask to-day is that yon 
shall ensure the abaolnte defence of Dijon, and send with- 
ont deluy an oipedition to D61e and Moncbarde, pnttinp 
yourself in relation with General BonrbaWi at Besan^on in 
order to secure a diversion of the enemy's forces, whicb 
will he usefnl to that general. The task is dlfGcult — not 
loo difficult for youj' courage and joar genins." * 

• On January 27, 48,000 troops were united nnder GanTwldi's 
conimiind in Dijon. It Bhould here be said tiint MonBieur de Frey- 
cinet more Ibao once oxked Garibsldi to make special propositiouH 
for Uie recompenneii and decoratioas to bo awarded lo hia volinnt 
troops, begging himalM) to Dame soine of the mo&tliMi, so as to "oou- 
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To these entreaties Garibaldi replied, " Thanhs for . 
your coufidence. I shall exeoite your orders to the 
utmost of my ability. Menotti Garibaldi starts for 
Bourg. I have sent oEBcers towards Poutarlier i 
civilinns into Switzerland to obtain news of Eourbaki."^ 

This dispatch bears the date of January 28. (ioM 
the 29th, he received a copy of the telegram sent ^M 
Jules Favre from Versalllea to the delegation of ] 
deaux : " We have to-day signed an armistice witiii 
Count Bismarck, which is to last twenty-one days. 
assembly is convoked at Bordeaux for February 1& 
Tell this news to France, and convoke tha elec 
colleges for February 15. A member of the Govei 
ment is starting for Bordeaux." 

With this copy came a private letter, inform 
Garibaldi that the delegation at Bordeaux, Gambi 
and the rest, had not been consulted, nor received I 
slightest warning of the scheme.' 

uiliate tbem, and make them love hiH authority." They had jast been 
placed under it, De Freyrinet huving taken them from Peliesier, 
RHkiiig tliBt general, in an iruoical letter, whether h« tbonght ho h»A 
been Bont with hia troops to Dijon to take a walk — bidding him to 
Bend before court-martial the chiefs who had refused to ligbt («s 
"eveu the mobilMn ought to fight and their guns ought to fire"). 
When at length the chief of Gari1)iildi's staff sent in a liat of the 
most maritorious of the three days of Dijon, De Freycinet wb» eo 
longer Minister of War, and the list was relegated to tlie Gr«ek 
Kalends. Freyoinet's last letter before Uie armidtioe is as follows ; — 
" I am waiting for your list of proposals. They are well deserved. 
It wuB promised that the volunteers woidd do tlioir duty. 
have kept their promise, and covered themselves with honour," 

• That theminifterofwarwas entirely satisfied with Qaribi" 
conduct is proved by his telegram during the armistice : 
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As soon as the uews of Dijon reached bead-quartera, 
MooBieiir Creraieux telegraphed to Garibaldi — 

"Friend, — Allow rae personally to send yon tny congratu- 
latioDs, iind U) express my joy for yoar splendid riotory ; 
yea, long li^e the Republic, so well defended by tbe great 
soldier who at this moment carries so high the French 
8ag, adding one new glory to so much glory. Long live 
yoar Garibaldi&n soldiers! motionless as a wall in face of 
the foe; then flinging themselves upon him as a wave ! 
Long live all those to whom yon commanicate your ardour. 
Thanks, dear Garibaldi ; yoa know my aSection for yon. 
Continue to conquer." 

To the last the toaia hope of the niiiiiHt«rs at 
Burdeamc was in Garibaldi. 

"I come," writes De Freycinet, "to entrust to your 
great heart the situation of onr army of the East — to 
imploiT your assistance. Yon alone, in this moment, can 
create an eScacions diversion in its favour. General 
s tried to commit suicide. At this moment I 
if he is yet alive. The army, fatigued by the 
e season, and by sterile marches, is in retreat 
r. Its retreat is threatened. The enterprise 
we ask of yon is very difficult— impossible for any other 
tban for yon. You will have, witb weak foi-ces, to pi-eserve 
Dijon, bo snatch D6le from the enemy, and at the same 
on yoiir troops continuing to occupy Moot Boltnnd, »ince yon have 
been bo clever hs to seize it. Let ua prepare for the end of the 
arraintico. I count greatly on your army, and I mean to increase it. 
Lei me know how many more guns and nvihSitit nre required." 
Agkin, in reply to a dispatch from the head of tbe staff, announcing 
that all the ontpoatu were engaged, deploring the enniHtieo, De 
Freycinet replies, "I nnderetandyoiir bitter regret after the BC 
i«o happily inaugurated, but I beg you to believe that 1 h 
eouHulted on the question of the urniistice." 



Bourbaki h&i 
do not know 
rigour of th 
on Pontarlie 
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firae to maintain jonr own along an immense line, an 
to seize the forest of Chans, which doubtlesaly the enem 
already occupies. Do you think you can attempt this 
Reply instantly, I pray you." To which Garibaldi replied, 
" We send oar heavy material to Lyons, and shall 
mancenvre with the army. We have already 15,000 men 
above Ddle ; 2000 are on the flank of the enemy beti 
Langres and Dijon.'' 

This dispatch i3 of the 28tli or tlie 29th. Garibaldi' 
troops occupied the forest of Crocheres, between 
Atixonne and D6!e. On the 29th, during the night, 
they seized Mont RoUand and dislodged the Frussians 
from D61e, On the evening of the 29th, G&ril 
himself with the first brigade was already at Montrei 
and Bourg, marcliing on Mouchard and Lons-le-Sai 
^that is, between the Prussians and the army of 
East retreating into Switzerland.* 

Garibaldi, in liis order of the day announcing 
armistice, reminded his troops that " even as they 
proved their bravery on the battle-field, they must hji 

' On the 29th, Garibaldi sent a staff officer with the following 
letter t<i General Clincbant, who had aeaumed the command of 
Bourbaki's army after his attempt on his life at Pontarlier : " Tho 
news of the anniHtice surpriaeH us at the moment when we haq 
seized Mont Rolland. . . . Enlighten us on 
army of the East, so that we moy place ourselves ii 
tion with you, according to the orders of tlie Government.'' 
Bourg, Garibaldi received from Generol Clinchant the folloi 
dispatch : ** I am shut up in Poutarlier, surraunded by f 
immensely superior to my own. We have scarcely any ratioi 
I shall do my utmost to save my army from being made prisOof 

The following dispatch is so important that we give it i 
original, as it shows with what intense anxiety Qaribaidi b 
every nerve to protect the retreat of Bourbaki. Mi\jor F 
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hourly exercise and discipline prepare for the final 
battle, when he triisted that the defenders of the 
Eepublic would drive from the soil of France the soldiers 
of the invader." He refused to allow a single officer to 
leave his poat. Drill was carried on more rigorously 
than heretofore. He reviewed each brigade himself — • 
that of Ricciotti at tlio outposts ; that of Canzio, to which 
was now added a fine Garibaldian legion, oi^anized in 
Algiers, bearers of two ambulance cars — Bertani model 
— a present from the Algerian cjDmmittee of succour. 
8even thousand men, commanded by Canzio, of what 
would they not have been capable ? Suddenly one 
forenoon the cannon recommenced its thunder. The 
outposts were attacked ; the Prussians were pouring 
down from Mirabeau on Dijon, 150,000 men against 
Garibaldi's troops. Telegrams were dispatched to 
Bonleaux, and at length came the news that the armistice 
did not include the DouIjs, the Jura, or the Cote d'Or.* 
The Prussians were at the gates, but such was the 
discipline of the Garibaldian camp that by midnight 
nne of his bravent, had seized Mont Rollaad, which is the kej of 
DAle, 1>ul the French general, who waa st Grey and Yenoul with 
large forces, had not done bis duty. 
" ConimBadant Baghioo, Aaxonne. 
" IteBtex HIT les poDitioiiB a Rn de constater occapation et de mo 
reneeigner exactemenC sur la eitnation. Cooeigoe s^vSre i 
avant-poBteB, point de commanication houb quelqno pretests qoe CO 



" Ligno de deroarcatioi] bien dcterrain^e par lea villages do 
Peintre, Chevignj, Raioaus, Biame, S. Vivou oil voiu pourrez placor 
voa d^tschementa. 

" Dijon, 30 Janvier." 
• See Note B. 
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every corps had withdrawn in perfect order — Menotti 
by the Valley d'OucIie towards Autun; Canzio'a brigade 
marcliing to C'hagny ; and Eicciotti, who remained till 
midnight to secure the cannon, directing his brigade to 
Macon. Not so with Bourbaki, who, when he heard 
that line was occupied and the road closed to Be3aij(ion, 
fired a couple of bullets into himself, and left General 
Clinchant to do for the army as best he conld. 

On February 5, Leon Gambetta addressed the following 
letter to Garibaldi : — 

" Deab and illustrious FniEND, — How much I tbnnk 
you for all that you have done for oar Republic. Your grent 
ftud generous heart tarries you always wherever there is a 
service to be rendered, or a danger to eiieouiiter. Oh, when 
will the day»t come in which ray country shall be able to 
exprosa all the gratitude which it reserves for yoo ? I 
recommend warmly to you our department of the Saone- 
et-Loire, since our C^te d'Or has been abandoned. Cover 
Lyons ; and to do this, hold your positiomi at Chn^ny as 
etrongly as yon can. Ton know now, by the measure* 
which I have taken, how I stiil believe it possible to take 
advantage of the situation which haa been created for us. 
Aid US by your military action aud your inf 
na avoid complications. While awaiting the renewal i 
hostilities, let us conduct ourselves aa republicans, 
understand, and, understanding, pi-actise, a republlci 
policy. I thank you for your letter; it is very [ 
tome. I embrace you, — Lkon Gambktti."" 

* On the following A&y, tlie 6th, he sent a poRteript to t 
letter, informing Uie general that, finding himnelf no longer in accord- 
nnee with the views of the Government in Parts, he had sent in his 
reKignotioii ; and that an appeal to the electors would be made. H« 
published a acuii-olficial uulc iu the proi-inces, aflirming that li 
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In his addreaa of February 12 to hi3 troopa. Garibaldi 
wrote — 

"We are resolved to share the good or evil fortime of 
Prance, and it is, above all, in her distress that we are proud 
to consecrute ouraelvea to her. We shall submit with 
resignation to any decision whatsoever of the National 
Assembly. We shall not increase, by exigency on onr 
part or by exaggerated advice, the desolation into which 
despotism has precipitated this noble coantry. If she 
remain on foot ; if, retempered by miafortane and by the 
hnmiliating conditions imposed npon her, France chooses 
to make a supreme eSort, to summon roond her her last 



Ooveinraent of Paris had witrendered the defences of Paris without 
consnlting Chat of Burdeanx. Then foUovred a proclamation to the 
effect that " something more sinister and painful than the fall of 
Paris has come npon us. Unknown to us, withoat informing ur, 
and without conmilting as, an nrmUtico has been signed, of which we 
have but too late learned the guilty tboughtleBsnesa, which aur- 
rendera to the Prussian troops departments occupied by oar soldiers, 
and imposes upon uh the obligation to remain iuacdve for three 
weeks, in order to convoke a National Assembly under the sad cir- 
cnmstances in which our country Bnds itself," Later, a semi-official 
Dole in the Bordeaux papers denounced the partial character of the 
armistice as the canse of the ruin of General Bourbaki's army. 
Onmbetta accepted the armistice, however, and with it the obligation 
to convoke a National Assembly, which he doubted not would decree 
the instantaneooB renewal of the war. His proclamation ended with 



the 



"Toai 



fit U 



is!" 



Owing to dissensions between himself and Jules Favre, Gamhetta 
resigned IiIh functions, disHolving his csnneciion with the Govern- 
ment, witli which he had neither hopes nor ideas in common. 

We Jiave dwelt u|K)n this point in order to prove that, throughout 
the war and after its termination, the Govemraent of Bordeaux, alone 
competent to judge of the aorvieo rendered by Haribqldi and his 
army, rendered them full Justice, withholding neither their admira- 
tion nor tlieir gratitude. 
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i-emaining eone rather tlian bend the knee, then with alt 
the devotion of which we are capable we shall baaten once 
more to the field of battle, proud indeed to give oar lives 
for the right, the justice there represented. Abfienting 
myself for a few days, the oomm&nd of the armj r 
in the hands of General Menotti." 

On his road to Bordeaux Garibaldi received letters fi 
Louis Blanc, Victor Hugo, and other membera of the t 
party, entreating him not to abandon them, as the y 
existence of France and of the Repubhc was at sta 
When he arrived at Bordeaux, where he waa received'l 
liy frantic cries of "Long live Garibaldi! Long live 
France ! Long live the Republic ! " He answered, 
" Long live France, Republican France ! " He soon saw, 
however, that peace would be acclaimed by an immense 
majority. He waa informed that a question would cer- 
tamly be raised whether he, having refused the I 
I offered to all citizens of Nice at the 1 
; annexation, could legally take his seat in l 
Hence he decided on resigning both ] 
command in the army and his seats as deputy for NiM 
Paris, and the Cote d'Or. He sent his cliief of staff to 
the new general of war, Le Flo, who said, " But what 
will become of the army of the Vosges ? This is too 
serious an affair for me to decide upon my own responsi- 
bility; I must submit the question to a council of 
ministers." Then Garibaldi sent hira to Monsienr 
Emanuel Arago, minister of the interior, to inform him 
of his intention to resign ; and at the moment Gari- 
baldi entered the House, his formal resignation ' 
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placoJ in the liands of Monsieur Benoit d'Azy, just 
chosen Speaker. 

Here ore Iiia letters, wliich he himself gave to me 
thdt they might at once be telegraphed to the English 
nnd American papers — 

To the Minister of War : " Having been honoured by the 
Government of the National Defence with the command 
of an army corps, and seeing that ray mission is finished, 
I I'esign and demand my discharge." To tlie President of 
the Assembly : " As a last duty towards the Republic, I 
came to Boi-deanx, where the repi-esentatives of the nation 
are assenibted ; but I now renounce the mandate with - 
which several departments have honoured mo." 

Although Victor Hugo, Loiiia Blanc, Quinet, and other 
republican deputies, failed to dissuade him from his 
intended departure, he wrote at their request — 

" My Programme. 

" 1. My vote is for the Repnblic — the Republic, the 
Government of honest men ; the Government which falls 
by corruption, and which ia sustained by virtue ; the 
only Government which can prevent France from bciu^ 
convulsed by a revolution within six months, 

" 2. Ah a condition of peace, the glalus quo ante bellum. 

"The expenses of the war ought to be paid by the seven 
millions who voted for the war, and cBpeeially by the 
imperiaiiflts and the priests who nrged them to vote. The 
amount of the eiponses of the war ought to be decided 
upon, by an erinal namber of commissioners chosen by 
the two belligerents." 

Garibaldi rose to record bia vote for the Republic, 
and to recommend to the care of that Government the 

VOL. in. 2 E 
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wounded and tlie widows and orphans of the Its 
disowned by their country and their king. But when li 
saw that his very presence envenomed tlie inevitaU 
conflict, he at once took his resolution — resolved 
start that instant for Marseilles, and thence, at onoi 
for Caprera. His Itahaii followers, as may i-eadily be 
believed, were stung in their tenderest point. All 
demanded from the general that at least he should takQ 
them " home by Nice." The populace of Nice clamoui 
for him ; it was with the very utmost difficulty that i 
revolution was prevented there.* To hia friends i 
Nice he gave evasive answers ; answers stern and cui 
to liis own officers and to bis men alike. Moreoveisl 
he strictly forbade any of them to go to Paris, whei 
the patriots, who fain would have carried on the wai 
were clamouring for liim and for them ; he also implora 
them not to take any shai'O in the internal aSairs < 
France. Having accompanied him to Marseilles, wilH 
a feeling of devout thankfulness that those dreadl 
months were over — that the tide of Italian blo< 
so willingly and so vainly shed, was stemmed, I wa 
summoned by him to the room where he was awaiting Uie 
departiu-e of the steamer, he ha\iug " several things to 
say," Of the " several things " the chief was a prayer, 
which from liim was a command, to return to Chalov 
and the other places where we had left our wounded, 
see how many could be invalided home, and how t 
rest could be provided for. " You will not leave 1 
wounded till the last, will you T " he said ; and then I 
■ See Note C. 
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Spoke uf tlie novel he was writing, in wliicli " to do some- 
tliing to please yon in return, I shall not print what I 
have written about Mazzini," " Are we to get bade to 
Nice or not, my General ? " I asked point-blank, for 
in truth I had promised many of our comrades to get at 
tlie truth, if possible. There came a sad, hesitating, 
troubled look over that face 

"WboBc eyes elate and clear, 
Nor xhanie nor ever fear, 
But only pity or glorioua wrath coulil blind ; " 

as he said — 

" Why, yoa sec, Nice is my birthplace ; the bitter da,y8 
of France have joat begun, GerniBnj will be nnmercifnl. 
Franco will bo rent in twain bj civil war. How can I 
add to the troables of this anhappy people ? Besides, 
how can I, who came to help them voluntarily, ask for a 
recompense on leaving? No; it seems to me that we 
must be silent aboat Nice for the time being. What say 



As I kept silence, lie continued, " Well, tell our jreople 
what I tldnk." Then, changing his tone, as if choosing 
to justify to himself his onrn renunciation, he said in 
sterner tones — 

" Tell them that 22il representatives of the Italian 
people voted for the sale of Nice ; that that vote has 
never been i-escinded nor the cession cancelled by any 
succeeding Italian Parliament." 

Garibaldi quitted Marseilles, accompanied by his 
faithful friend and secretary, Basso, and by one orderly. 
Although he had resigned his seat for Paris, Nice, and 
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the Cote d'Or, the electors of Algiers, who had electe 
him later, ordered theh' delegates to insist on theix| 
electoral rights being respected ; hence demanded thl 
recognition of Garibaldi as their deputy. A long debaU 



" Garibaldi," said the delegate, " was born in a Frend 
city, of a father and mother who wei-e then French, 
i-efusing to become the Bubject of Bonaparte, nrbom joi 
yonraelvea by yonr vote have disowced, he does not loa 
his rights. Garibaldi is a French citizen hy the adoptioi 
of many of onr principal cities — Paris, Lyons, MareeilJeq 
Algiers (Nice is not named) ; and, above all, by t 
devotion which led him, with all his family, to the defenoN 
of Fmace." 

Hereon ensued a terrible sceiie, which it was i 
painful to witness, and which ended in Victor Hngo^ 
o^vn resignation.* 

• When the party for the coricluffion oF peace, which formed an 
immense mnjority, and the party wMcIi insisted on war to extinction 
rather than accept the terme pi'offered hy Germany, came to iasae, 
then, the peace<at<any-price party, and the, generals who bad fled 
before the enemy, and had been defeated ignominionsly, either 
through want of skill or esperience, imturally Gought a scap^okt, 
and found one in Garibaldi. The generous defence of QuibaUl 
made by Victor Hugo brought their envy, jealousy, and 
search for pretexts and excuses to a climax. 

Ailer Garibaldrs departure, the province of Algiers, which 
elected him, insiated on his representing them, nay, declined to eleet 
any other representative. The commisBion tried to avoid a dis- 
cusaion which all knew must be hitler. But Monsieur Grdvy, the 
president, decided that the commisiiion must pronounce anew 
the validity or nullity of his election in Algiers, liincc Garibaldi 
not resigned the mandate of that province. A member from 
right shouted, "Garibaldi is not a Frenchman, lieuce he cannot 
a member of a French Assembly." Here a tumult ensued ; al|J 
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Victor Hugo's testimony to Giuibaldi's military geniua 
was confirmed by one whom all will admit to be a com- 
petent and impartial judge. 

" Garibaldi's tactics," writes MantoufFel in his tuRtary 
of the Franco- Frassi an war, "are speciftUy characterized 
by the great I'apidity of his movementFi, by the sapient 
dispositions given under fire daring the combat, by his 
energy and intensity in attack, which, if partly dno to 
the courage of his soldiers, demonstrates that the general 

began to speak at once. The speaker snmraoiied Victor Hugo to 
the tribune. "France," heBaiJ,"liaB passed through a terrible trial, 
whenee she issues bleedbg and vaDqiiiahed. France, oppressed in 
tlie ttight of all Europe, met with cowardice in all Europe, Kane 
of the powers of Europe rose up in the defence of France, who had 
M) oRen espoused their causes. Notn king arose 1 not astute! Done, 
one man alone excepted. (Interruption ; derisive cheers from the 
right, applause from the left.) The powers did not intervene, but 
a nuui intervened, anil that man was a power. Wliat did this man 
poBBCss? His sword. (Hisses.) This sword had emancipated one 
people, it might save another. (Protests from the right.) He came, 
he fought. (' Ho feigned to fight,' from tbe right. ' He fought and 
lie conquered,' from the left.) 1 do not wish to wound any one; 
but I state the simple truth when I declare that Garibaldi uxu the 
only general whofoiigMfor France aiid wot not conquered." 

Impoaaihlo to pive t]ie faintest doscnption of the scene that 
ensued. "But for Garibaldi," it was shouted, "Crcuxot and 
Lyons wodd now be in the hands of tlic Prussioaa," while bonis, 
hinsea, deputies with their fists clenched surrounded Victor Hugo. 
"Withdraw that insult," shouted Ducrot, the genera! who had 
sworn "to rotam to Paris a victor or a corpse." The Presidenl 
insisledon Victor Hugo's right of speech. " QaribaUi" he repealed, < 
" IS the only general io!u> i»w»t 7ievtr oonquered." Here a eoafliot 
seemed inevitable. Then Victor Hugo, seeing that all the eSorts of 
tlie president wore vain to ensure him a hearing, descended slowly 
from the tribune. "Three weckii since," he said, "yon refused to 
listen to Garibaldi ; to-day you refuse me the right of speech. I 
retire. But I shall yet bo heard by France." 
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an instant forgets the objective point of the 
combat, which ia precisely to dislodge the enemy from 
hia positions by dint of (^ rapid, vigorous, resolnte attack.'; 
The proof of this, his special quality, we have in a combat 
which pcoves equally the hei-oiam of our soldiera and the 
bfavery of the Garibaldians. The sixty-first fasilicrs had 
its flag buried under a heap of dead and wounded, becanse 
it was impossible for them to escape from the celerity of 
Garibaldi's movements. The successes of Garibaldi wero 
partial successes, and were not followed up ; but if Geneml 
Bourbaki had acted on his advice, the campaign of the 
Vosgcs woald have been one of the most fortunate of tha 
war of 1870-71." 

Besides Victor Hugo, Quiiiet, and Louis Blanc, all the 
tiTily good and great men of France, did full justice 
to Garibaldi and to the heroas who had accompanied 
hJTTi to fight and die for France. Nor can we better 
conclude this episode than nith the wonis of Miclielet, 
who had lived among Italians, and knew and loved thi 
well. 

"There is one hei-o in Europe," writes Michelef, "one' 
I do not know a second ; all his life is a legend, and sinoaj 
he had the gi-eivtest reasons for hatred to France, who 
had stolen his Nice, caused him to he fired upon at 
Afiproroonte, fought against him at Mcntana, yon gaesa 
that it was this man who flew -to immolate himself for 
France. And how modestly withal ! Nothing mattered 
it to him that he was placed in obscure posts, qnite dd- 
worthyofhim. Grand man, my Garibaldi ! my single hero • 
Always loftier than fortune. Ilow sublimely doi 
monamcnt rise and swell towards the future ! Beantifi 
too, the story of those noble Italian hcai'ts, who made 
noble efforts to follow him ! Neither the sea nor tl 
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horrors of the Alps in mid-wiDter could arrest them. 
And what a winter ! the most teiTible. In a snowstorm 
which lasted several days, obstmcting all the passes, at 
the end of November, one of those heroes was overtaken. 
He wonid not turn back. Throughont the frig'htfnl storm, 
from station to station he climbed i-esolutely. The thunder 
of the avalanche had no power to stay him — upwards and 
i>nw4rds, opposing the sti-ength of his young heart to the 
icicles which froze him. And so covered was he with icicles 
that when he reached the crest he was nothing more than 
an ice-block. The snowstorm ended, and with it the man. 
He was found dead, frozen there, where you begin to see 
France. They found him there, nothing on him, not a 
single line to tell us who he was. All the papers spoke of 
him, but none conid tell his name. His name ? I will 
rereal it. The one whose gi'cat heart sped to Frajice, 
iibandoned by all in her misery, was Italt ! " 

Thus Italy, the Italy trained by Mazziiii in the 
principles of duty, of abnegation, of love and not of hate, 
Italy educated by Garibaldi to ti^ansform into chivalrous 
and glorious facts the sentiments of liberty and hu- 
manity — Italy, practising the Cliristian, anti-papal 
doctrine of rendering good for evil, cancelled the names 
of Porta San Pancrazio and of Mentana, writing with 
her purest blood Autun and Dijon in their stead. 



NOTES. 

Note A (p. 407). — After tho concluBion of peace, tJio PruBsians 
placed a stone in commemoration of Uio xixty-firat regiment, which 
was cut to pieces on tiio January 23, 1871. Sent by Onribaldi 
befcire he was made aware of tho armistice to Kettler's head-quartere 
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at Massigny, tlie Prussian gaiiernl asked me if it was true that th« 
colours of the sixty-first were abandoned in a house. " No, general,'' 
I aiiBwered; "they were extracted in away far more honourable to 
you — from under aheap of corpses." '" (Teei Vavoir perdue tout d« 
imtne," he sail!, in a tone that revealed the mortal anguish of his 
heart I changed the subject, asking him if ho had any of our 
wounded. " None," he said. " I know tliat you treat outs well "— 
treatment wtiich the Prussians repaid in full to our wounded, dyii^, 
and dead, when, in virtue of the armistice, ttiey hecaroe once more 
masters of Dijon. But for their surgeons our wounded must hare 
died in the hospitals and hotciti for want of careful skill. When wa 
buried Perla, they sent a company, the hand of which played RossioTs 
tiineral march, and three salvos of bononr were fired over his open 
tomb. I refer to this merely because threat disputations have been 
held about the colours taken on the last day of Dijon. Honsienr Do 
Freycinet, in his published work, says, " The flag was sent to Bor- 
deaux with groat pomp," whereas it was merely sent by one of the 
servants of the telegraph office. At any rate, the Emperor of 
Germany conferred the full meed of merit on the Garibaldiaii 
victors when he gave the new colours to the vanquished regiment- 
On January 24, the minister of the interior published the follow- 
ing order of tho day ; — " Yesterday, Dijon was attacked in over- 
powering numbers by the enemy, who, after a feint on the eide of 
Darois and Saint Apolinaire, condensed the mass of his forces on 
the north of Langres, seiKing for a moment the Terme de PoaHty, 
whence they wore dislodged by the GarihaldiatiK, who effected n 
breach in the wall under tremendous fire {Jiuillade rffrayante). 
BicciottTK brigade has highly distinguiiihed itself, having almost 
annihilated tlie sixty-first regiment of Prussian infantry, seizing 
their colours. The enemy has retreated on Mcssigny and Savigny." 
In his order of the day of January 23, Garibaldi writes, " Dot^ig 
these three days of glorious combat our young army has seen the 
enemy fly before it. The Prussian colounttaken by the fourth brigade 
(Ricciotti's), sustained. by the fiftli (CanKJo's), vrith a few guns, and the 
magnificent conduct of our right wing, will be presented aa a proof 
(ffape) of the bravery and devotion to the holy cause of right a 
honour to which we have consecrated our entire eiistenee." 
his orders of the day, even after the tliree victories, his admonitjoi 
far exceed his praise. He tells the officers that they are not si 
ciently careful of tlieir soldiers, of their inBtmction, of their cleaol!..! 
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ness; that they attack in too krge masaes, hence the n 
wounded ; that ^hcn t))cy havo an odvanlagc they are not suffi- 
ciently cool, hence make few prisoners. Ahove all, they are not to 
risk a. shot if the range be totf long; nor mUBt ever fire till thoy 
Imve covered their man fairly; ninat fire Eeldom, and never fail 
to bit. 



Note B (p. 413). — Qamhetta'a despatch to Jnles Favre explains 
the Htrange poaition in nhich the convention signed at Vereses 
placed tlio niinisters at Bordeaux, " The inexplicable mystery as 
to the elTects of the armistice in what regards Belfort, the depart- 
ments of the Cote d'Or, Douha, and Jura, gives riue to the gravest 
complications in the east. The PruRHian generals pursue their 
oj>erationB without taking any notice of the armistice, whereas the 
minister of war, implicitly obeying the imperative terms of your 
dispatch, ordered all the chiefs of the French army to execote the 
armistice, which lias been religiously observed during the lost forty- 
eight hours. The application of the armistice must bo extended 
instantly lo the entire region of the east" When Garibaldi tele- 
graphed to Bordeaux to know whether he was to cause the armistice 
to be respected by force of arms, he received the following telegram 
from Bordeaux, wigned by General Haca : " Although the enemy has 
violated the Convention signed at Versailles, it is not posEible, for 
the moment, to compel hun to retire to the Unes ivliich he occupied 
at tlie precise date of tlie armistice." But it cannot be said with 
tmth that the Pnissiona violated or even transgressed the armistice. 
In the convention it wan jtaid, " The belligerent armies will preserve 
their respective positjons, which will ba separated by a line of 
demarcation. Setting out from this point (where the departments 
of the C'lte d'Or, the Nierre, and the Yonne toucli each other), 
the tracing of the line will bo reserved for an underBtanding which 
will take place an soon as the contracting parlies shall bo informed 
as to the actual xitnation of the military operations which are being 
executed in the departments of the Cote d'Or, of the Doubs, and of 
the Jura." The fact was that Jules Fovre, on January 28, who 
knew nothing of the real situotion of Dourbaki, probably colon* ] 
latod on such a signal victory as to admit of the renewal of Lm- | 
tilities'at the expiration of the armistice, during which the Qenoaii 
array was not to enter the city of Paris, and was to afford every 
&cility to the Freach Government for revictnalling and for bringing 
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into the city the commodities destined for it Under this impres- 
ision, and without coniiulting tlie delegation at Bordonax, Jnln 
FaiTe admitted tlie fatal clause, •' The military operations in the 
territory of the departments of DoiiKi, Jura, and C5to d'Or, as 
well as the ntege of Belfort, sliaU continue, independently of tbe 
armlKtice, until an agreement thall bo arrived at regarding tho line 
of demarcation." By thL*! ckuso BourbakTa army was litenUIy 
Landed over to ruin. It wonld seem that Gambetta and Do Frey- 
cinet did not receive a copy of the armistice conventions, simply 
ttignod by Bismarck and Fa\Te, until many daj-s later, when they 
both tendered their resignations. 

Note C (p. 418). — From tho commencement of tho war, the ques- 
tion of Nice became for the Italian Liberal party Ihe question of 
the day. On September 19, 1870, Monsieur Senart, the French 
minister in Florence, aasured Crispi that the French Republic 
wonld never choose to retain the country of Nice by violence. On 
October 20, the French Government named Monaieiir Man.- 
Dufraisse, governor of tlio department of tho Maritime Alps. From 
his depositions before the commiBsion of inquiry into the causes that 
led to the failure of the national war, wo find confirmation of the 
absolute wiU of the populationa of Nice to return to their natiTa 
Italy. "Long live Italian Nice! "was the crj' all day and every 
day. Numbers of the inhabitants of Nice joinetl Garibaldi's lanlo, 
but crossed the frontier to San Remo, Vontimigh'n, On^lia, Bordi- 
ghera rather than enrol theintielves in the regular French anny. 
There were a thousand at least of these refractory conscripts, 
" When, on September 22, tho elections of the national guard wetv 
held," UTites DnfraiBse, "the cxcluaon of Frenchmen was the general 
order of the day ; all the officera elected were hostile to French 
domination or were men who had preserved their Italian nation- 
ality. When tho decree for the mobilization of llie national guard 
arrived, the agitation was great, and from tho first day I was assured 
that the mobilized guards of Nice would not stir. I encountered in 
Nice an inaunnoun table force of inertia and resiwtance. So preva- 
lent was Uiis idea of foreign nationality, that 1 wos given to uodet- 
Htand lliat in this province there were none but tkt mhjccti of the 
king <if Italy. Two or three Uraes the moliilized guard were sum- 
moned to elect their officers ; out of 3000 electors but three answered 
' present.' I obtained permiission from the minister of 
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Uie corps to AlgiorH, Once when I found myself at Nice willi bnt 
»3veiit«eD men in garrison, I discovorod a plot fur firing tlio bndge 
over the Var, bo bh to cut off tho town froui all Huccour from 
France. When Ilio general elections to the National Assembly 
csma on, out of GOOO voteiE of the town of Nice, the list of the 
separatist canditlateii, at the head of which was Garibaldi, received 
5000 votes, the French candidate only 920. When the result was 
proclaimed, the name of Garibaldi was acclaimed witli enthusiasm ; 
mine " (Monsieur Marc Dufraisso was a candidate on the French list) 
"was covered with insnlts; 'Long live Italy! Long live Italiaa 
Nice ! ' To which were added cries of ' Out with tlie French t Death 
to the French ! '" He also recounts an attempt made on February 9 
and 10 by the separatist party, to get possession of tlie cily, when 
Admiral Jurien de !a Gravi&ro landed a number of nai-al fusiliers; 
and adds, " Had this attempt on February 10 succeeded in expel- 
ling the French authorities from Nice, who knows but that the 
fait accomjili might not have been ratified when tlie peace, witli 
its terrible conditions, was signed ? " Even without this aecoittplMed 
fact, it may be anked. Would Nice belong now to Italy or to Franco, 
had Garibaldi, with such as chose 10 accompany him, "careered" 
by land through his native province instead of taking ship from 
Marseilles to L'aprera? 



1R71-1882. 

Martini's last work for Italy— War of words— Maziiui's death, 
March 10, 1872 — Garibaldi for the republic by evolution, not 
revolution — Garibaldi on the English and Italian navies — " Bo 
Wrong OD the seas" — Private life and relations— Marriage, 
divorce, third marriage — The nation's gift reluctantly accepted 
— Last visit to Naples and Palermo — Death on June 2, 1882 
— Garibaldi's will— Orders for fire-horial disobeyed — His gravfi 
■t Caprera- The grave of his mother and Anita's ashes tt 
Nice. 

It was well for the future fame of Garibaldi and the 
Garibaldians that the general resisted all entreaties to 
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1 in France, as most assuredly lie would have \ 
made the scapegoat for tlie ciimes and aberrations Q 
the commmiiats. 

In the solitude of Caprera, liis heai-t was sore f 
Franca He brooded over her misfortunes, grieved t 
the unwisdom of the men who had seized the helm. 
The cession of the two provinces whose populations had 
fought more valiantly than the rest for France alarmed 
him, not only for the future of France, hut for the future 
of Europe and of humanity. That cession he foresaw 
and foretold would he the permanent cause of mili^ 
tarism in Europe. ^| 



"Thepopnlationathemaolves," he said, " will never sob- 
mit. France now crashed, France so wealthy as to be able 
to pfey off five miUiai-dB so aa to get her soil freed from 
the invader, will never sanction the cession, nor witli- 
hold her band when it ahall once more be strong enough 
to gi'asp its sword. 

" If the provinces were only nentralized, as more than 
once he anggeated. Nice might be, breathing -time would 
be given. Ifentral nations might teach Gennany that 
the goverckio rompe il coperchio; that their too craalrj 
victories might prove those of Pyrrhns," ^M 



Tlie clause pennitting the German emperor and army 
to enter I'aiis revolted liim. Better than accept peace 
on such terms, war, war to the death, should be pursued 
to its bitter end. His contempt for Thiers was in- 
tense. When he heard that he had decided on trans- 
ferring the seat of government to Versailles, hia indig- 
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nation knew no bounds.* He w-rote a letter to Louis 
Blanc, applaniling his magnificent apeecli.t 

The prophesy, alas ! was realiKed only too soon. 
When the frightful civil war burst out, the sympathies 
of Garibaldi were with the Parisians; his wrath and in- 
dignation were poured out upon those whom he con- 
sidered the cowardly authors of the catastrophe. Nor 
was his wrath less against those who took up the ground 
liiat no cruelty on tlie part of invadei-a or cowartlice on 
the part of the temporary government could justify the 
atracities of the communists, or the principles proclaimed 
by internationalists and socialists. Now there were 
signs and symptoms that these sects were inserting the 
thin end of the wedge in Italy. Mazzini, who had long 
been dying from a alow and torturing disease, summoned 
up all his remaining strength, resolved, if need be, 
to die in the breach, combating what he deemed the 

* Thiers's excuse for troiiKferriiig tho Assenibly to VersoilleB wan 
that bo couM not be separated a single dny from the Assembly ; that 
each day ho was in treaty with Bismarck, had to combine with tha 
Bank, etc. 

t The speech in i^bicb tho great Freoch patriot, aflor narrating 
all that Parifl had dooo and suffered, implored the Axsembly not to 
diEcrown Parte, warning them that to do so would nnito oil its 
inhabitants, rich and poor, employers ond workmen, old men, 
children, women, especially the women, in ono sentiment of ire- 
terrible, onanimous, formidable ire. " You will drive Paris to give 
itself a government apart t " he exclaimed, " against which an As- 
sembly sitting olsewbcro will be powcrlc«s, or can only eierctsa 
power by using impossible means, If you do bo yon wi]l comploto, 
witli Frencli liand», the dismemberment of tbiH idolized France — 
the dismemberment commenced by foreign foes. JVom the aahee 
of the awful war against tlie foreigner will emerge a civil war still 
more horrible.'' 
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most insidious foe tliat had ever tlireatened 
moral progress, tlie true mission of Italy, 
paraplilet entitled " Mazzini c rintcrnazumale" 
taina, in our opinion, the gospel of the democracy < 
the futui'e. That the world should be given over i 
that futiire to the blind, brutal force of numbers, I 
never would admit ; nor could he tolerate the idea t 
the masses, in order to secure their rights, were ) 
commit the same excesses from which they had t 
fered — were to enact vengeance for the past as the ntn 
point of departure whence their well-being was i 
start. 

" It is repugnant to uh," ho wrote in Septeir 
1871, when the pen was ah'eady faHiog from hia ti 
bling hand — the hi-eath faltering on liia anguished lij 
"to be compelled to return to this argnment, but 
deplorable obstinacy of those who continue, for sudden 
and nnknown causes, to mislead the Italian working 
classeB, to identify a solemn, social movement which the 
believers in a i-epnblic have announced and propagated 
for more than forty years, with a foi-eiga association 
which recently contaminated that idea in Paris, involving 
it in a aei-ies of sensoleaa, immoml, sterile negatious, 
which threaten to suffocate it, amid the just aversion of 
some, the facile terror of others, compels us to speak once 
more, and, let na hope, for the last time, of the Inter- 
national. It would seem that the euthnsiasm 
yesterday in these youths for the poor people, can find 
othur formula than this ; ' Imitate Paris,' they say to the 
artisans ; ' muidcr op be murdeixid ' to the other i^lsaaea of 
society. They quote the words, ' Truth, Justice, Morality;' 
assert that thoEc who combat them arc apostles of 
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injustice, and immorality, forgetting that in the proclama- 
tions of the princes of our time, from the Duko of Modcna 
to Napoleon III,, similar fortnulaa appear. They forget 
that the cocamQuo suppressed ia Paris the liberty of the 
press, the public, political meetings of men who sought 
to discover whether a peaceful solution might not yet be 
found; subjected property to blackmail systematically 
organized ; imprisoned arbitrarily ; shot men withoat 
ti-ial ; resorted to incendiarism which was useless for the 
defence of Paris; they foi^et that republicans in Italy 
defended Rome for a period equal to the defence of Paris, 
and Venice for a still longer period, without contaminating 
their flag by a single crime." 

The whole of this article, anil the following " i Liter- 
wtzioncde, Ccnna Slurico," fomi the most powerful and 
t'xhauative Jemonstration of the absurdity, danger, and 
immorality of the internationalists, showing at the 
same time that all the partial truths contained in their 
programme belong to the republican party — that they 
had been taught in Italy long Ijefore the sect of the in- 
ternationalists existed. The summing-up of the means 
tluit alone could lead to the desired goal, a republic in 
which the moral, intellectual, and economical progress 
of all classes could be obtained — the true meaning of 
int«niationalism condensed by the great republican. 
Carlo Cattaneo, in his expression, the " United States 
of Europe," gives the beautiful and perfect reverse of 
the medal in its aFTirmative sense. But not until 
death liad set its seal on that long life of uncrowned 
martyrdom, did the Italians realize that their best and 
greatest had saved them from a peril that outbalanced 
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all others. Mazzini's sublime protest was a repetition 
of thecry, "Oh.Jerasaleml Jemaalein!" but lie died un- 
blessed by the knowledge that his last and greatest effort 
would be crowned with immediate and lasting suocesK,; 

Garibaldi considered that the social question was 
order of the day, and in a proclamation which 
his name, 



effort 
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" that as, unfortunately, the nation still belongs to 
archy, to priests, and to privilege, and as (thougb we are 
all adherents of the government of honest folk, I'.o. nf the 
republic), nevertbeless, it is impossible for the moment 
to inaugurate a republic, we had bettor defer to 
opportune moment an ampler development of the poUt! 
question, and deal with tho social pivhleni." 

The practical method he proposed was " the union i] 
one, of all the associations then existing in Italy; 
convocation of a congress to discuas the questions j 
pounded by the internationalists and aocialiBts, 
solutions of which are at least practicable." This pro 
clamation bears the date of January 24, 1872. Mazziil 
in a most temperate and convincing article, written o 
February 8, gave the reasons why he differed from ti 
general's opinion, — namely, that the social question a 
indivisible from the political question ; that it ■ 
impossible to resolve one without the other; moreover. 
that to keep silence merely because a system could not 
be inaugurated in the immediate present, was not 'the 
best method to secirre it in the future. Garibaldi, i 
liublic letter, stigmatized Mazzini'a appeal, indeed, I 
whole propaganda, as " vane ciarlt, coic inutile." 
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in the last Iett€r of Mazzini's given to the public before 
his death, referring to liis own attempts to compose the 
differences in the republican camp, he wrote, " I am not 
the judge as to whether I Iiave done or written many 
useless things; certainly I shall uot do that most iiaeless 
thing of all, ofler advice to General Garibaldi." No 
such words of bitter sadness had ever escaped hia lip or 
I)en ; they were wrung from him by the agonizing fear 
that this man who had done more than any other to 
effect the material liberation of his countrymen should, 
through his immense ascendency over their hearts and 
imaginations, sanction a crusade which could end but in 
ruin and degradation. It is but simple justice, however, 
to say that Garibaldi's int«rnationali3m had little or 
nothing in common with the sects anrl organizations 
jirofessing principles which he abhorred." 

* Garibaldi's iDti^rnationaliem was of a very rose-wntor onlcr. 
" Tlie international," be writes to Potroni, " wiiJies all meo to ba 
brothera, the abolition ol' prieHts and iiririlegeB, hence I Bjm- 
pntliizo nitb it The detractors of PariH forget that the PnriBians 
kept up three montliH* reHiHtance Rgainat the troo|is of I'hierB, 
flanked by the Pnission army. Thiera and hi« rtiral i-rew are tmiy 
verj- amutbic, and have pven proof of their ainiabilily by destroying 
n people worthier than themselves. Wait til! the terrible reality of 
tlip neaassinotions at VerwJIlea are known before yon condemn a 
jieople driven to despair by that cowardly pigmy, tlio minister of 
I^ttis Philippe. The intenmtional is nn emanation of the obnormal 
condition of nociety, ond when it shall be purged of certain doctrines 
jiropagated by the malevolence of its eneraies, it may cany on iJio 
einanripation of human right. 1 hope yet to nee the international 
eject the dodrinairca who urge it on to exaggeration and cover it 
with ridicule ; the agents of monarchy and of Uio dergj- are tlio 
instigators of these exaggerations, in order to terrify Ihu wealthy 
(■laMBCB, who are alwaj-a conjuring np tho terrible spectre of ogrnriim 
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Take all hia letters, proclamatious, speeches, and i 
challenge any one to find a word exciting, counsellingg 

laws. These clasHca will do well to remcmbor that not tcgiona g 
sergmtn de vUle and immenBO permanent armies, but only a gor^nK 
mont fonnded on jnstico Tor all, constitutes tlic itafety of tbe €■ 
and of individual property. Let the inCemational be content n 
its rights, without touching the heritage or the property of othen 
Let them my to the powerful of the earth, ' I come to take n 
at a banqaet where I have as much right ok you have. I do n 
tonch your patrimony, though it is so much fatter tlmn mine. 
not you touch the meagre fruits gained with the awenl of my broM 
with the odious measnreB you have employed hitherto, with yoi 
grinding ta^i, tax on salt, and atl the other taxes " on a broad bosiaq 
which augment my vrrctchcdnesa.' Hence, what I have U 
Italian democracy is, take warning by the examples of Spain * 
France during their late revolutions, and if ever you beco 
masters of yom- country's destinies, don't ci'eato Babylons. 

" What urges you to anathematize the fallen, tlie only men ' 
in this period of tJTanny. lies, cowardice, and degradation 1 
aloft, till it served them for shroud, the sacred liamier of t 
and justice? Why anathematize Paris? Because it destroyeil tl 
Vendume column and the house of Thiers? Have yon gtbtm 
an entire village destroyed by flames because it gave shelter t 
a volunteer or to a franc-tireur ? Yet this occurred in Frtace, h 
Lorabardy, in Venice — everywhere. You say they u 
Aak the priests, who at least know ai\ about the hell fires, i 
difference there is between a Gre lit by petroleum and tliat used lit 
the AuRtrians, who burnt whole villages in Venetian Lomlwnilf^ 
This is one of his weakest arguments, as his assailants, Hai 
Fetroni, who had spent eighteen years in Papal dungeons, Gi« 
Pnllavicino, the martyr of the Spielberg, Alberto Mano, his « 
beloved Benjamin, had epent their lives in expellmg the Aostri 
" incendiaries " from Italy without employing their tools. 

In tlie Manchatcr Examiner, a letter to Mr. Taylor appeared p 
October 10 ; " Dear FniESn,— I l\oId Beccaria's doctrines for tl _ 
abolition of capital punishment and of war. How could I approve 
the assassination of Ihe hostages? At the same time you must have 
beard that far more homicides were committed at Vereailles tlian 
by the OomraanistB." To tbe editor of a socialist paper, he wra 
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ur approving violence or crime, least of all deliberate 
murder, though haters of democracy assert the contrary, 
.18 is natural. Was not a letter forged, purporting 
to be addressed by Garibaldi to Felix Pyat, eulogizing 
Hodel, NobUing, Hartmanrt, Passanante, the would-be 
assassins of the Emperor of Germany and of young 
King Humbert ? ■ Wlien a copy of the letter was sent 
to the general, he acornfuUy wrote — 

■■DeAit Bandt, — I have written nothing to Pyaf. All 
lien! — G. GAiiiHii,Dt." 

" Yes, no tiliall mile with thoee wito Hulfer up to the end, even should 
the fate of Antaldo and SavBiiftralft await as. As to the general 
council whicb yoii propose, defer it; don't be prcoipilale. Wo shnll 
b-upport everything that can lead to human brothcrliood, but, as to 
certain idem, we shnll maintain onr own autonomy. We foi'm n 
branch of tbo international, a flog tliat wo have served under all our 
life, but this docs not deprive each nation of the right of regulatlni; 
its own internal aStain m it chooses." 

' We are sorry to see that Mr. William Thayer, b an apprecia- 
li^e review of Garibaldi (■' The Close of Garibaldi's Career; " in tlie 
Allantic Monthly, December, 1888), can have bclievad theso tliingB, 
IIu writes, "Garibaldi eulogized Hiidel, Nobiling, PasMnantc. 
Hartmann, nnd other assassins, who aimed at the lives of Emperar 
William and King Humbert." But we remember that in the 
English Honse ofCommons in 1845, a forged proclamation of Ma/.- 
^lini's, produced as genuine, was discovered to be false by Sir James 
< Jraham, and he honestly declared it to bo auch. Yet in 1864 tlie 
ncmiKation (of instigaling assassination) was renewed against Ma?.- 
Kini, nnd the forged document reproduced as genuine. For calnm- 
niators by trade there ia no punishment; the contempt of tlioir 
fellow-creaturca docs not pierce their hides, and to inxe forgeries 
home to their rmf. authors is difficult, if not impossible. Bat might 
not honest writers, before handling the " moral dagger," sift accu- 
Kation.s made against men whose lives are acknowledged to be 
noble, and decline lo reproduce a serious accn>!atioa unless it Jioa 
l-cen proved to be a jn^t one ? 
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Twice he publislied a prota'^t again9t the attempt 
made on Emperor William, and when Alaximilian's 
fate liunji in the balance, he wrote with his own hand 
to the Mexicans, after congratulating them on being 
rid of their oppressors, to Juarez, urging him to spoie 
the ex-emperor's life : 

"Siilvc, JtiareK, veteran of liberty, of human liberty, a 
liai! ! etc. The Italian people send thee a. aoulfnl gi-eetiiig3^ 
and a word of f^ratitnde for liaving prostrated the blather fl 
of her oppTOsaor. But, aa enemies of bloodshed, we aak aft 1 
thy hands the life of Maximilian. Spare him. We, the J 
fellow-countrymen of the bravo General Ghilai^Ii, shot J 
by his order and by his oxecutionei-s, supplicate yon t 
spare him. Send him hack to the family of oar mnrderon 
a pi-oof of the generosity of the people who i 
conquers — but pardons. 

"CastelletUi, Jnno 5, 1867." 

Some fanatics had assassinated Doctor Ferenzona, \ 
Legliorn, as the author of a libel entitled " Ungrate 
CJarilialdi." He, the libelled, telegraphs— 

" Gittseppe Bandi, Leghorn. 

" Head a. subsciiption for the orphans of the anthoi 

' Garibaldi t'ingralo; ' sign with a hnndred fmncB (or me." 

Of course ifazzini knew all this ; but he also knew 
the omnipotence of Garibaldi's name — knew tliat any * 
sect or party wliich could say, " Garibaldi is with us,"* 
held \ictory already by the forelock, and the djdi 
patriot's dread of class-war in his Italy kept him paia*l 
fully alert in detecting symptoms of the disease. 
fearfully int-ense was this terror, that the hist discussio 
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oo the subject witli Cuneo (the " Credcnic "), dow aged, 
but ever a staunch friend of both, precipitateil the tinal 
crisis. At the close of that interview, 

"the Toina standiag oat like knotted cords on hia fore- 
head, the lightning of other days flashing from liL-) eyes, he 
exclaimed to Cuneo, 'Should the doctrines of the inter- 
Qatioiialista poison and pervert our people, divide into 
hostile mnka the classes which have united against the . 
common foe and conquered, better that none of us hud 
been born to inspii'e the struggle which found them sinned 
^unst bitterly, sinleas even against their oppressors.' " 

From that last mortal conflict, followed by acutest 
pain and ever-increaaing weakness, Alazzini never rallied. 
From March 10, 1872, those who had loved Iiim best, 
even as those who had grieved him most, those who had 
heeded or disregarded the voice tuned for their teacliing, 
the lamp lit for their guidance, were constrained hence- 
forwai'd to " learn its sweetness by its silence, its bright- 
ness by its decay." When the news reached Caprera, 
Garibaldi telegraphed to tJenoa, " Let tue colours of 
THK TnoUSAim float OVEU the bier of the GIt.V.\'D 

Italian." • 

E ijuestajia U suggd chc ogni uomo sganna. 

* Thin was the higliest lionour that Uaribaldi could pay to 
morUl man, and to no otiier timn save to hU " dead friend and 
teacher" did he ever pay it. True, after Mazzini'a ilentli, bh 
during his lifetime, when he gave car to " paraaitical Thersitea," 
he vented Ilia wrath again and yet again on Mazzini andMozzinianH; 
but his own genuine, sjUDtancoua opinion, aa uxpreEsc'l from 
time to tirao, ia worthy of record- Wo have given (p. 372) tlio 
tetitimony rendered in EnglaniL In 186G, the Sicilians thrice eioctod 
Mazzini member of parliament for Messina ; twice the Italian Parlia- 
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Six months after Mazziui's death. Garibaldi aet him- 
self deliberately to pveacli republicauisin by evoliitimi, 
■not hij revdution. He had hoped that ii rupublic would 
have worked well in France— have united the people, 
emancipated them from the thrall of priests and 
mamnion-worahip. Again, he hoped in the restorative 
influences of a republic in Spain, and, fearing that the 
. misgovernment of the moderate.? would lead eventually 
to civil war in Italy, he wrote eai'uest, serious words 
deprecating 

" a revolutionary cataclysm, which would be tromeiidoas 
in pioportion to the immauae hate engcodcred by those 
vrha have for ro long maintained Italjiuauai'chy. There- 

ment refnaed to ratify the election, Iiecaufie the imcancelled death- 
Hontonco etill bung o\-er his hend, Biiio apostropliinod tlia 
gades " for their denial of the miui " who had taught lljeni to i 
the name of Italy." Garibaldi wrote to the preaidentortha electonli 
committee, '' 1 hear that Mazzini'ti election will jirobably be too- 
cesaful in yonr college. I desire it from my heart, becaosa Aa 
Itikliana bavo a duty to fuiril towards him, who till now has erer 
been paid with ingratitude. It is no new fact tluit your ialaod ia 
tver ready to wash out onr Bbamc." And, in fact, the Siciliana with 
ihoir Hsna] tenacity, re-elected Mazzini for the third tune, 
Italian Parliament for very Bhame finally ratified the election, thoo^. 
hlazxiui declined to take hia seat. 

Garibaldi altio applauded the proposition for a monument 
the great apostle, the founder of Italian unity, and wrote to Ai 
SafG, '■ I meant to visit with you tbo tomb of Giuseppe Masai 
The aensoB ia fatal to iny infirmities which prevent 
Kntisfy this my desire on returning to Genoa. I send a greeting 
the Boul of the Precursor. Be my interpreter to tbo patriots 
Ligutia and to all the llaliaus; tell them that from his tomb I 
invoke concord in tliouglit and in action, so that our coontiy maj 
rise to the height of her destioiea. I join in spirit at the laying 
of the foundatiuQ- stone of the monument to our great Hautni/' 
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fori) {dunque), no bloody revolution. Foiin tho fasees (an 
111 aQcient Rome), republicana ! rally round tlie pact of 
Bonie. Society is gradually recognizing that the outy 
governmont whore thei-e is order is the republican. Mon- 
ivrtliy corrupts half tho country, and tortures the other 
half ; this cannot last, and when the time comes tho nation 
will destroy these abnormal, monstrous systems. Disci- 
pline, organiKiition, education of the peassnts ; aboro all 
things, wo must detach them from the priests. Patience I 
Many, especially among our young comi-ades, will, 1 know, 
repudiate tliis icaitiitg method. I am nevertheless con- 
strained to insist upon it; otherwise rivers of blood will 
flow to obtain a victoi-y which raast be oui-s in the end, 
for tho republic is the only reasonable government, the 
only ODO that conduces to the liberty and prosperity of a 
people." 

Take this proclamation of February 26, 1873, 
and his latest to the Le;fn della Democrazia, with all' 
the inten-ening ones, and you will find no variation, no 
discrepancy. In tlie interim, republican France and 
republican Spain had not impressed the worid with 
the conviction tliat republican institutions possess in- 
herent, regenei'ating virtues. This was a bitter dis- 
appointment to Garibaldi, but it confirmed him in hia 
favourite theory of tho necessity of a dictatorship at 
least during the transition period. Thoughtful, silent, 
and a great reader, he was for ever pondering social 
and political problems — would startle you nt times by 
i[uestion3 that had no relation to any event of the 
moment. Once, at Autun, he, aufTering from a sharp 
attack of arthritia, summoned me early in the morning, 
to insist on my going to Prenois, where Luigi dell' 
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Isola • and others of our wounded, believed dead, wei 
reported to be alive and anxious for a eight of thei 
own people. As we had wounded at Autun, and thei 
were ten chances to one that I sliould be taken by iht 
Prussians and sent round by Switzerland, I demurred, 
Garibaldi only said' — 

■'Colonel Lobbia, yon will kindly prepare the necessarj I 
pnpera and & close carriage. Onr ' inBpectress of 1 
ambulance on tlie battle-field ' is going to tho Bceae of I 
our late combat, to see onr wonndod ; " and to lae, " Better 1 
start at once, as yon will reach Pout do Pany by aighfc- j 
fall. Go, and retarn f i-um Prenois during the night ; the 1 
Prnssians never make nigbt-sallies." There was no 4 
appeal, so I held my peace, sulkily. Suddenly, lookin|['J 
np from the book he was reading, he said, "Why did I 
your i-epablic fall to pieces bo soon?" "Oh!" I said,. 
" wo don't like dictatoi-s — couldn't have put up with poor ' 
Dick at all." " Nonsense ! " (which it was, bat as I had 
never found a BatiafiicCory answer to that often self-put 
question, a hit at dictatorship was a safety-valve for 
inward irritation) — " nonsense ! a dictatorship mnst never 
be hereditary. One man for a short, lixed season; that 
is what France needs now. I think juor i-epnblic ended 
because it was bom of civil war." "So was your kingdom , 
of Italy." "Pur troppo! Alas that it was ao ! henoa^ 
who knows? But why take bock those Ijing Stuarts?'* 
This was too great a poser. "It is singular," he i 
on, that " such a great, sei'ions, orderly nation as yours m| 
will have kings, and yet how yon have treated many of -I 

* Count dell' Isok belongs to one of the first families of ToriflvJ 
lie came to France to fight for his republican faith, and fought II 
a lion. His thigh was omputated on tlie battle-field; well n 
■etl, and ia still a " pearl " of republicans. 
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them!" "Only when they 
i-eign." " Singular ! singnlai 
mcnt o£ England, is it not ? 
" Yes, there ; bat it wo 



int to govern as well EU 
the confititutional gov era - 
" Vevjr, but it answers. ' 
France ; I wonder 



whether it will in Italy?" "Not if yon go on as you 
have done. Our ministcrB avo not the king's servantB, 
but tho raen whom Parliament chooses, and our Parlia- 
ment is tho elect of the nation." " But you have bribery 
and coiTuption." " Yea, bnt not your corruption ; a man 
sella his vote when he ought to givB it fveely ; but he is 
not forced to sell or give it by the ministry in power.' 
■'True, trne. Well, the Amerit'ans too ai-e Enghsh, and 
they are republicauB, but virtually they elect dictators, 
and they are wine." "ilaybe, general, but probably had 
the English republicans adopted the Swiss system instead 
of the ' one man system,' onr repnblic might have 
lasted.'' " Che ! che I a council of many persons ! It 
may do for littlo Switzerland, whose neutrality is re- 
spected and guaranteed, but what if a crisis came? 
Look at France ! " Hero Lobbia entered with the papers. 
'■ Take the poor fellows cigars," continued Garibaldi. 
"Basso, give the signora plenty;" and to me, "I shall 
expect yoa back to-morrow evening, otherwise I shall 
know you are sent back by Switzerland." This with a 
Toy mischievous twinkle, as he knew that my reluctance 
to ijuit head-quarters was thot of an "own corres- 
pondent," with the fear of the editor of the New York 
Tribiwc before ray eyea. Now for the "family of cor- 
respondents" ho had small liking-, but, as I used to ride 
and tie with Frank Vizitelli, who well deserved Goi-ibaldi's 
praises, the possible fate was not very terrible. 

Mure than once Garibaldi returned to the argument 
of the Englisli republic. Clearly he had often mused on 

'■ The dsrkling day thot gave its Moorl-red birth 
To Milton'B wliito republic nn.leSled." 
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which had endui'ed " so few fleet yeara on earth," and' 
deduced that for aiiy government to be lasting it roiist 
spiTiig from the heart-wish, the will, of the ranjority of 
tlie people. He had, moreover, a chivalrous sentimi 
of loyalty towards the king who had risked his cro' 
who had fought against Italy's foes and who, if he 
entered Eome unwillingly, once there had exi 
" In Borne we are, in Home wa shall rtmain ! " 

But Garibaldi's political beliefs and sermons are of 
far less importance than his practical attempts to make 
the best of Italy as she was and is. No one was keener 
than ho on the organization of her national army, ou thft 
creation of her navy — the mercantile navy above all 
and this was the work to which, lie flattered hlmselff^ 
that Ids beloved " men of action " would devote them- 
selves. In 1876 ended the sixteen years' reign of thflt>j 
moderates, their fall finally due to the outrageous con^' 
duct of the Jlinghetti ministry, which arrested, and im^i 
prisoned and kept in prison for months the flower oi 
Italian patriots, dragging men like Aurelio Sa6i tlirowgh 
the provinces handcuffed : detaimng them for thi-ee 
months without trial in " filthy dungeons," only releasing 
them because " there were no grounds on which to briogi 
them to trial." On March '26, Victor Emmanuel sum-l 
inoned the Left to his councils. Gaiibaldi shared thAtj 
"great expectations" of the public, deploring, liowe^'BTi 
that the formation of the new ministry was entruste4' 
to Depretis. What he urged upon liis friends was ths 
reduction of armaments. " Keep yoiir qvadri, hot 
the fewest possible number round the colours ; send ll 
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soldiers home to plough their fields and plant their 
crops ; let tliem be all taught and exercised at home ; let 
every man learn Low to fire a musket in defence of his 
country." Tliis for the infantry. The " special arms," 
artillery, cavaliy, and engineers, on the contmry, were 
to be brought to the utmost possible state of perfection. 
He wished Italy to remain at peace with all; "to 
form no alliance with continental despots;" but to 
keep her hands free to redeem and ciiltivate her own 
fertile soil, the Roman Campagna, the Tuscan marshes, 
the island of Sardinia, etc. To these objects were to 
be devoteil the 200,000,000 lire saved on the war 
budget ; there were to be employed the poor peasants 
who emigrate by thousands," and who, instructed and 
brought into contact with the artisan classes, woiild 
"gradually be weaned fiom the priests, and learn to love 
their countrj-." Against the grinding tax {madnato), 
and the tax on salt, he fought persistently, This was 
to be replaced by the ecclesiastical property. 

"Old or sick prieste were to bo cared far as other old 
or in capable -of- work men ; if able-bodied, they were to 
work, which would bo no hardship, as niae-tenths come 

from the peasant classes." 

■ Od readinj; in Uie Ntvi Ynrk'Hcrald tliat of all the cmjgruits 
lliat como from Eorope, the moxt defonoej, weak, mid diseased were 
thi' ItAlianH, he writer, " How can it be otherwise ? The boueebold 
guard must be ' picked men \ ' even ku catbiaeern, Rreinen, police- 
men. Tlio prieHts, friam, Jeguits, who contamitiDte tbeso Ligurutn 
Hbores, reject the crippled or deformed, and select the healthy and 
strong. What remaioB, then, for tlie propagation of tba Italian 
race ? — bnnchbacked, cripplea, scrofulous [leople, afHicted with 
rickets, and similar nnfortonatoa." 
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For two years Garibaldi remained in or near Rom 
abstaining from political speeches or proclamationi 
working ateadily on hia projects for the deviation of ti 
Tiber, for tlie redemption of the Roman Canipagna, for ti 
Roman seaport; and such works as are now being carried 
on are due to his persistency. But the Liberals had I 
accept tlie heritage of the moderates, " for better 1 
worse." The country's aU liad been sold or mort 
the railroads, the tobacco monopoly, the very sands of 
the sea had been alienated. The king still kept 
foreign policy in liia own hands ; an alliance writh 
Austria and Prussia was preferable in liis sight to a 
alliance with republican France, even liad that Republic 1 
brought forth the fairest fruits. And on that alliance 
hinge all the sins of omission and commission which 
prevent Italy to-day from producing the maximum, from 
spending the minimum. AVhen Victor Emmanuel and g 
Pio Nono died, and King Humbert summoned Cairoli,! 
" the Bayard of Italy," to the helm, Garibaldi's hopes 
rose to the highest point — to fall to zero when " Bene- 
detto," in the congi'ess of Berlin, sat with Lord Bcecafieo 
(as he always called Lord Beaconsfield, the only English 
minister he could never tolerate), and brought home 
" neither peace nor honour." From that time he took 
little interest in public matters, except in all that 
regarded the navj", and especially the mercantile navy. 
Losing all hope in France as a safe and friendly ally, 
he yet protested against any alliance with continental 
despots. England, in his opinion, was the only natural 
ally for Italy, and in the prosperity of Italy's navy her 
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only safety." His letters and publications about the 
defences of Italy are numerous, and quite worth atten- 
tion in the present day. " Be strong on tJif se/i," was hia 
constant cry. " Don't let an enemy near your coast ; 
have plenty of harbours, coaling stations, ship-yards fop 
repairs ; encourage our people to make sailors of their 
sous ; iiave training-ships for your waifs and strays^ 
naval schools where boys must enter at eight years old, 
and naval colleges ; let theory and practice be combined." 
Strong was his opposition to the squandering of money 
in forts and fortification. Tlie following extract i.'^ from 
one of scores of letters on the subject of fortifications in 
I!ome : — 

"Fortify Rome! Whata nice handful of millions where- 
with this provident Government will enrich Italy ! Re- 
member the fortifications of Paris, how slight was the resist- 
ance; even the terrible foi'tifi cations of Silistria, Jtiistchnk, 
and Nicopoli could not prevent the passage of the Danube 
by the foe. England is second to no power for military 
and political importance. She is the first on the seas ; she 
maiutaias her navy with maternal eolicitnde, witliont 
ti'onbling herself about fortifying her coasts, which would 
be useless labour. Comparatively she has few soldici's, but 

" He gave his I'oto for the sale of the olU sliips, npoko and wrote 
Htrongly ngaiust Uio ubelcM fortilicatioDit aromul liome — fortifii-a- 
tions wliicb might be useful againxt the Romans, never ngainst a 
foreigner. "Be strong on the sea, like England," he repeateil to 
tihnuHtion ; "be strong enough to prevent any cooniy from op- 
|iroaching your coasta. Let the Government give up the futile 
iites of fortilicationK round Rome, and, again in imitation of England, 
iHiild ports of refiigo along tlieao coasts— one, for instance, at 
Leiguciglia, close to Alasaio, on the Liguriitii chore, which could 
lie done at small expense.'' 
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ehonld a foreigner attempt to invade her, lie would find 
every point great ninsses of lier rifle volnnteers, roniiA'] 
whom would rally all the valid populations of the islaDd. 
England has nover thought of sucli nselcas cxpenditnre aa 
that of fortifying London ; nhe leaves such utter absordities 
to the Government of Borne. The Italians forget that 
their Med i terra nean and Adriatic shores are defenceless 
that they are already accessible to any who choose to land, 
there. To hinder an enemy from carrying ont such 
plan there are bat two methods — the armed nation 
a fleet worthy of that nation. To think of fortifyii 
Rome to save her from a mid by an army landing 
Mediterranean, is sheer folly ! Snch (iti ai-my will not. 
eomo within fire of the guns on Jlonto l[ftrio — and if you 
begin with this mount yon must continue a system of 
fortifications which shall ombi'ace the whole city, on tlu' 
Vatican, the Janiculum, the Aventine, the Palatine, the 
Capitol, the Esquiline, the Pincio ; then must add a second 
circle of forta outside them ! And when the forts are com- 
pleted, they will not serve to defend the country againBt n 
foi-eign foe — fhongh truly they may bo used aa 
Elmo, Caste] Ifuovo, Castel TJovo in Xaples, and San Angeto 
in Rome, as prisons and galleys for the roittpieollL' 

During the last six years of bis life, (laribaldf 
thoughts and feelings, liitherto so absorbed in II 
that all else was secondary, became centred in 
young family si'owing up at Caprera after 1866. 
are far from holding the opinion that "jifople hart 
a right to himo " more about the private life and 
relations of a man who has done great public deeds 
and rendered large benefits to humanity tlian of any 
common mortal. But so much has been written, hinted, 
and insinuated about Garibaldi''? domestic relations and 
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private life, that to say uothing iii these pages might 
imply tliat -silence was the only alternative for the 
whitewasliing process now in vogue -when poets or 
heroes are in question. There is little to be told, ant! 
nothing to hide. Garibaldi's opinion of woman in the 
abstract was very high, very reverent, and deferential. 
His love and reverence for his own mother were such 
that her portrait, a very sweet, sad, yoaming face, was 
the only one that hung above liis camp bed at Caprera. 
He never allowed his name day, " St. Ciiuseppe," to be 
celebrateil there as a festival, because it was the 
anniversary of her death ; the sting in the loss of JJice 
lay for him in that it held her mortal remains. His 
tender reverence for mothers who gave their eliildren 
and devoted their substance and their energies to redeem 
their country from slavery was unbounded. "La 
Cairoli," " la Mantcgazza,'' " la Nathan " were held by 
him in respectful affection ; he would listen attentively 
to their suggestions, sometimes even followed their advice. 
I remember, wlien on the Venetian tour in 1867, hia 
saying to me at Ferrata, " J^t us escape these tu^some 
< lemons tratious, and find out tlie mother of tlie Leordi," 
three brothel's — what brave, bright boys they were! — 
one of whom was killed, the other two wounded, in iJie 
war of 1860. I took him at once to the poor widow's 
liome, and it was difficult to aay who was most moved, 
slie by tlie honour done to her by her dead boys' hero, or 
he, as he marked the signs of the direst poverty, and said, 
" She had bnt her boya, and she gave them all to Italy." 
Xo personal sign of friendship shown to myself or to my 
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huaband.who was one of Garibaldi's few"Benjainm9,"ei 
touched either of iis as much as his visit made in 18G4, 
the midst of the delirium of English entli 
father's ■widow, whom he went purposely to see in Ports- 
mouth. Nor can I ever forget his agitation after the three 
days' victory at Dijon, where he had ordered me to remain 
with his dying and wounded, when it was my lot to lead 
to him, at Chagny, Major Perhi's mother, who had aiTi\"Bd 
too late to see her son alive. Ho had just heen interred 
by the Prussians, with martial honours over Iiis 
She was post eighty, and she had left her son's wid{ 
and eight little children in their poverty-stricken home. 
(■aribaldi'a lips were qiiite pale and his eyes were dii 
he kissed her withered hand, and said, " It was too great 
ft sacrifice. Carlo had done his duty ; he was ' one of 
Thousand,' and an officer of Mentana." " No, 
answered gently; "it was well he came for you and for Ws 
Republic. If he could have seen how he was honoured 
in his grave, he would Iiave been content indeed." 
" What women can equal Italian woioeu and mothers T " 
said Garibaldi, as he oi-dered that every care should 
taken for her safe return, supplying her scanty 
from liis own little private stock. And these are oi 
a few of the instances that crowd on memor>" ; all 
knew liini intimately could instance hundreds such. 
Little as he occupied liiiuself -with camp iliacipline, it 
was well known that dissoluteness or vice, if brought to 
his ears, would meet with condign punislinient. Coming 
from this his attitude towards " woman," it must be said 
that his conceptions of the " tender passion " were as 
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original as himsell'. In the early daya of our acquaint- 
ance, a near relation of his own had committeil suicide 
for love, "How very foolish," he said quite simply, 
" for a man to kill himself for one woman when the 
world is full of women ! When a woman takes my 
fancy, I say, ' Est ce que tu m'aime ? Je t'aime ! Tu ne 
vt'aimf pas ? Tmit 2m pour toi!'" and I have not the 
least doubt tliat he actetl up to his self-set maxims, and 
never twice asked a woman for her love or for herself. 
When, however, tliis and that had been granted, Garibaldi 
ronsidei-ed himself bound to accept all the responsibility 
nnd the consequence.^. In May, 1859, a peasant woman 
of Nice bore him a child, which he caused immediately 
to be legitimatized * and duly registered as Anita 
(iaribaldi.t And it was las declared intention to 
marry " jVuita's" mother. But the war of 1859 inter- 
vened : his friends, especially the old couple who had 
adopted Teresita, were bitterly adverse to the step, and 

• A merciful law in Italy allows any anmarrieJ man to legiti- 
matize a child tif an immarricil woman, such oSpriiig liaviug tlins 
eijual riglits with children bom in wedlock aflerwank, 

t " Anita," entniBled by Garibaldi to the Gcnnan lady to whom 
we have boforo refcrrcil, wan reclamed by her father in May, 1876, 
Bad died of mEdignant fever, in Caprera on the tlie 25th of the 
foUowbg August. There was nothing " mysteriouu " abont her death, 
OS tlie German lady affimw. LitUe " Clelia " lay for two monUiB 
between lifo and death witli tho same fever in 1872, bnt her robnst 
constitution saved her. Aiiita was not " acclimatized," and any one 
who know« what that raoan<i will nol wonder at her Kuocombing. 
She is bnricd by the Kido of '* Rosa," who died in 1B70, during the 
French war, named after Garibaldi's motlier and his other little 
daughter who lies b her Montevideau grave. The father sleeps 
now beside these two. 

VOL. ni. 
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persuaded the ■woman to declare herself satisfied if she 
and the child were provided for. 

In January, 1860, Garibaldi mamed the daughter of 
Slarquia Rainiondi,* and, for reasons best left between 
her and himself, an hour after the ceremony he led her 
back to her father, saying, " This is your daughter, but 
not my wife." At that time he took no steps for a 
divorce, but when other children were born to him be- 
tween 1867 and 1876, both he and the one hour's wife 
moved earth and heaven to obtain a legal separation. 
The demand was rejected by the civil tribunal of Borne 
in 1877, hut the famous jurist Pasqualo Mancini and 
Franceso Crispi won their suit before tlie court of appeal 
in Home, which declared the marriage rata e non consu- 
mato — null and void on January 14, 1879. On the 
26th of the some month. Garibaldi married Franceses 
Armosina, thus gi\Hng Iiia name to the children of Ids 
old age. How fully he vras imbued with a sense of 
duty in contracting tliis marriage will be seen by his 
grateful letters to Iiis two successful lawyers. 

" Loved and honoured Mancini, — I owe to jou, my fri< 
more than my life. You have enabled me It. fulfil a sttcract 
duty. Tell your family that I intend to belong to it as to 

■ It is to thiM lady that, writing in 1872, i.e. twelve years after 
their one-day marriage and separation, ho refers (vol. ii. p. 103)," The 
news that Como was again in danger wa.i brought ma by a handsome 
and high-Hpirited young girl, who drove out from Como to tell me of 
the deplorable state of the town, and to entreat my apeedy letam, and 
appeared to me in her carriage like a vision, on the road between 
Itubarolo and Varcse, while I was marclung on the latter town to 
atlAck Urban." 
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a brother ; for you I feel all the gratitude of whinli my BonI 
is capable. 

" Caprera, January 23." 

" Dear akd illustbiods Cbispi, — Bound to yonfor bo many 
years by ourmntiial love forthia onr Italy, which we have 
had tlio good fortune to serve on the fields of battle, I have 
now to thank yon for your generous co-opci-atioii iu enabling 
me to fnlfil a sacred duty, for having made me to-day 
happy and tranquil about the fate of my dear ones. 

"January 26, 1879." 

This young family had been from the first a heavy 
burden on Garibaldi's mind. He could no longer gain liia 
living by manual esertion ; he, who had considered all 
honest work honourable, who lirnl toiled as a sailor, a 
tallow-chandler, a ahipwriglit, even as a peasant, who had 
taught in private families and in schools, could now no 
longer earn bread by the sweat of his brow. The fatal 
bullet of Aaproraonte had, by crippling his foot, ruined 
his general health. Hitherto he liad warned off or cured 
his attacks of rheumatism by constant bodily exercise 
— would walk for hours swiftly .from rock to rock ; then 
return to change his clothes, drenched with perspiration ; 
leap on his horse and ride, and again return and change. 
This system was in his opinion " the only one that 
availed against the enemy " — now he could continue it 
no longer, and the enemy took grim advantage, the 
intense cold of the terrible winter of 1870-71 proving 
a staunch ally. During the French campaign, none but 
his intimate friends guessed what agonies he suffered at 
times. Up at dawn, he used to visit all the outposts, 
would be carried up to any eyrie or belfry tower, and on 
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horseback or carriage was ever iu the van in akinnish o 
field-figliting. But five months of such a life had to I 
discounted by twelve years of pain — pain borne with ( 
stoicism mrely eq^ualled, never certainly surpassed, 
he was now in possession of the entire island of Capreni,^ 
he hoped, throughout several years, to maintain his family 
by the sale of its granite, but the expenses exceeded the 
proceeds. He sold his yacht to the Government, and 
the intermediary escaped to America with tlie procee 
He wrote tlu'ee novels, " Clelia," " Tlie Volunteer," 
" The Thousand," all three failures from a literary ( 
even historical point of view — most toucliing efforts c 
audi a man to maintain himself and his family 
independence. • In 1875, the tv;o chambers had assigned 
him a gift of a million of francs, and fifty thousaoi 
francs annual pension. He at once ordered Menotti fe 
refuse the gift and the pension with the followii 
letter : — 

" You will tell Mancini that the gift would be to me the " 
shirt of NeBsus. I should lose sleep, I Ehould feel the cold 
of the handcuffs. Bee on vaj hands the stams of blood, and 
each time that I heai-d of Govei'ument depredations and \ 
public misery I must have covered my face witli shame." 

Tliis public refusal of the national gift and the wide-J 
spreail knowledge of the straitened means of "tlu 
donor of two realms," caused offers of assistance to f 
in on every side from municipalities and working men^ 

• " I know," ho wrote in answerlo a criticism oi 
8B well as any one how worthlese are my romantic works, wrilta 
from a, motive wliich I do not care to expound here." 
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societies and from individuals. Hence a characteristic 
letter appeared in the public papers in 1875. We give 
the principal extracts over Garibaldi's signature : 

" As in these days tho newspapers have dilated mttcfa 
on my poverty, I will give certain explanationa. I have 
already said i\\o.t J have never heen'poor,hecarue I have alwayt 
knoien how to conform to circamstanees (to cat my coat 
according to tLo cloth), during my gojoum in the American 
republies, inhere I poMeesed only one shirt on and one shirt 
off, fi^hieh Ikept under my saddle, even ae when I was dictator 
of the Tiro Sicilies." He here narrates how he had become 
secnrity for a loan from the Bank of Naples, " foi- my eldest 
son, in whom I have perfect confidence, though his com- 
mercial enterprises may not be successful ; " and how several 
eo-called friends had abused his confidence, " otherwise my 
poverty woald not bo to-day a public theme, and I should 
have lived as hei-etofore, not in poverty, but in medio- 
crity. I have never asked for anything, buthave accepted 
certain gifts. The English especially have been lavish in 
rich gifts to me ; such as the half of this island, whicli they 
pni-chased and presented to me, with a splendid steam- 
ysclit. As I hod not the meaus to keep her manned and 
afloat, I sold her to tho Italian Government, only receiving 
an eighth part of the value of the purchase -money, as tho 
broke!', Mr. Antonio Baa, a confidential servant of the 
Government, made away with seven-eighths of it." * 



mil thui'sUtcmRnt, written id Garibaldi's own hand- 
writing, to the author of " The Life of Giuseppe Garibaldi," who 
accuses hi4 Mcond son of liaving IwiTOwed the yacht and Htolcti 
it. Hut OS tlie same author aljuhOM every member of the general's 
family, not tqiaring hix angelic and adorcJ mother, who ie repre- 
Nonted OR " leading poor Anita such n life that Nhe woh driven to go 
and join her hunbantl in his ilefence of Rome," one calumny more or 
Ibm makeit no difTcronce! 
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Garibaldi here enumerates the money-gifta tbat he has 
accepted, from " the thousand dollars from my frienil 
Anderson," to the " five francs from the workin; 
GiuHo Maucmelli," and concludes — 

" I have now eaough and to Spare, hence I decline aa] 
further offerings, especially from working men's societiosji 
whose sympathy makes me proud, but, aa they are mor< 
want than I am, I feel it a, crime to accept tlieii' gifts." 

But in the following year the money "guaranteed 
had to he refunded, and Maucini and Kicotera, membeis 
of the new Liberal Government, induced him, aftei a 
terrible struggle, to accept the national gift. I hap- 
pened to visit him just aa the ministers left hiin. H6 
was pale and agitated ; looked twenty years older thaa 
the day before ; told me what had happened, sayii 
" I Jiever tliottgM that I should be reduced lo the slate of»\ 
pcTmoner ! " After paying every farthing of debt in- 
curred by any member of the family, and portji 
hia wife, his eldest daughter, and little ones, he called' 
one of his oldest friends and ]mi-est patriots, Lu^ 
Orlando,* of the great sliipbuildiug firm of Orlando and 
Co., Leghorn. The failure of the Trinacrea Society had 
compelled the firm to offer a composition to their 
creditors ; the larger ones accepted the terms, allowing 
several years for the repayment of capital and interest 
of over a miUion of fraucs, hut the smaller fry refused, 
and failure seemed inevitable. Garibaldi placed tha 

• This Ktory was related to me hy "Litigi" liimself, with Um 
anclerstBD<IiDg that I wns to publish it, wliicli I did in my It&Iiin 

" Life of Gnribftldi." 
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D in Luigi'a hands, who could not hring 
himself to accept it. " Luigi," said the general, " obey 
nie ; it is no (question of you or of yonr interests, but 
of hundreds of working men, who will be reduced to 
starvation if your dockyard is closed" So Luigi 
" obeyed." Within three months he repaid the loan, 
and to-day the Orlando aliipbuilding yard can vie with 
the proudest on the TjTie. The Zepanto and other 
enormous ironclatls have been launched thence, and 
tliousands of working men, cared for and caring for their 
beloved masters, bless Garibaldi and his patriot fellow- 
workers. 

This, we think, is " all " that the public " has a 
right to know," and, knowing all, we leave it for them to 
decide whether Gai'ibaldi's anxiety to give social rights to 
children born by no fault of theirs, extra legem, does not 
contain a lesson for the many " honourable men " who 
do not hesitate to abandon the children of their caprice 
without social status or legal rights, and to leave the 
woman alone to bear the burden, shame, and misery 
without the chance of rehabilitation. 

When Garibaldi made Ms last appearance at Milan 
in 1880, for the inauguration of the monument to the 
martyrs of Mentana, all who loved liim were shocked 
and grieved to see the ravages that disease had made in 
a single year. Stretched on his t«nt bed in an open 
carriage, his hair white, his features livid, tlie crowd who 
followed him in silence murmured, "He looks like St. 
Ambrose." No one ever thought to see him again on 
the continent alive, but the outrageous conduct of the 
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French in tlie question of Tunis, the insiJts cast on tlie 
Italian flag, the murders of Italian workmen iii Mar- 
seilles, — aU this moved biin to such an intensity of 
passion that he determined to ^it Sicily during f 
commemorative anniveraary of the Sicilian Vespers. 

" I am a friend of Fiance," ho wrotB — " I tliiak wo onjfl 
to do all that is poasiblo to remain on fi-iendly terms with 
her ; but, as I am an Italian gi-st and foremost, gladly will 
I give the rest of my life so that Italy bo not outraged b 
any one. The treaty of France witli the Bey has lowei 
the opinion I had of Ft-ance, and if hei- unjast proceedin) 
in Africa continue, she will compel us to remind her thai* 
Carthago and Nice are French just as I am a Tartar, and 
that in ancient Carthage the Italians have just as inticb 
right as France. It is Italy's duty to complete the i 
pendcnce of Tunis." 

On September 22, 1881, he wrote — 

" When the Italian flag, di-agged in the mud throngh tht 
streets of Marseilles, shall have been cleansed, the t 
anatehcd by violence from, the Bey of Tunis torn to f. 
ments, then, and then only, can the Italians return 1 
fraternize with the French, leaving Bismarck to care 
the papacy. Both our eastern and western neighbom 
ought by this time to have realized that the dajra wbi 
Italy was the home of the foreigner are over for ever; . 
that, if Italian rulers are afraid, the people are no lot 
disposed to submit to insult." Again, in writing to ii^ 
Frenchman, " It is finished ; your tonsured Republic 
deceives no one any more. The love and the veneration 
felt for it is changed to contempt. Your war in Tunis i 
disgraceful. Should the Italian Government have t 
cowardice to i-ecognize tho accomplished fact, it won] 
indeed bo contemptible, even as the nation that coal 
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tolerate such a government would be cowardly. Tour 
famous generals, who allowed themselves to be caged in 
cat He- waggons and dragged to Germany, after having 
left to tbe enemy half a million of brave soldiers, now 
ride the high hoi-se over the weak, innocent populations 
of Tnnis, who owe tbem notbing, and who have offended 
them in nothing," etc. 

And to an Italian minister who went to visit him, he 
said — 

" I leani that you ai'o treating with France j that you 
mean to accept tho treaty of Bai-do. Don't do it. A 
nation cannot tolerate inault. If you do it I will do all 
in my power to provoke you to kill me, hoping that my 
death may atir up tho people against you." 

On no sulijoct had he ever expressed himself 30 
vehemently since the Gomon question was solved. 
That Italy should tamely submit to insult stung Mm 
with keenest anguish — seemed to render him insensible 
to the sharp pangs of bodily pain, from which he was 
now never free. 

It seemed a physical impossibility that he could 
reach Xaples, pass through Calabria, cross the Straits, 
revisit Messina, and Palermo. Nevertheless, he accom- 
plished all thi.'i, entering the city of his great triumph 
on IMarch 28. Hut the sight of that spectre of his 
former self struck the people dumb; they welcomed 
turn with outstretched arms, mute, tearful, heart-stricken. 
It was feared tlint Ida words would inflame that most 
inflammable people against the French, to them, the 
most abhorred of foreigners. But resentment against a 
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whole peopla epuld not live long in that great, 
noble breast. In tbe one letter that Garibaldi wrol 
during his stay, ho made no aUnsion to France, bi 
called on tbe Sicilians to make war against Italy's oi 
abiding foe, 

" To yoa, people oi Palermo, city of great initiatiTeK, 
masters in the art of expelling tyrants — to yon belongs by 
right the sublime task of destroying in Italy the prop 
of all tyrannies, the cotrapter of the human race, which, 
ensconced on the left bank of the Tiber, there nnleashi 
hlack bloodhounds, sti'ives to destroy the plebiscites, ho] 
yet to sell Italy for the hundredth time to the foreigner. 
Eemomber, O valoi-oua people ! that from the Vatican 
were poured out benedictions on the infamous crew 
whom yon, in I2S2, drove out with such heroism front 
your island. Form, then, in your centre, wbt 
generous hearts palpitate, an asBOciation which shall ha' 
for its title tbe emancipation of human intelligeni 
mission shall be that of combating ignorance and awakt 
ing free thonght. In order to succeed, yon must 
among the picbs of the country and the cities, so as 
substitute for lies the i-eligion of truth." 

On April 17, he re-embarked on the Christo} 
Columhis for Caprera. During the niontha of April ant 
May the rare tidings that came from tijc island excited 
no special alarm. For the last six years the Italians 
may be said to have been watching the deatb-^oi 
and yet when, on the night of June 1, came tbe nei 
" He is dying," on the 2nd, " He is dead," we doi 
whether ever in the history of the world the heart 
a whole nation beat in such unison of passion 
grief. But he was dead ; there was notliing new 
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learn. liis last letter was written on May 29, to the 
professor of meteorology in the university of Palermo, 
asking for the position of the new comet and the 
day of its greatest magnitiide. Then hia difficulty of 
breathing increased, and strength failed rapidly. All 
the afternoon of June 2 he lay silently gazing from 
the open window on the ocean, which had heen his first 
love and lus last, liis eyes resting on two finches tril- 
ling gaily on tlie window-sill. He murmured, " Maybe 
they are tlie souls of my little ones come to call me. 
Feed them when I am gone." Once more his eyes sought 
the sky, the sea ; then the faces of his dear ones ; Ids last 
look was for his " best-beloved " Menotti. At twenty- 
two minutes past six in the evening of June 2, 1882, 
the eagle eyea were sightless, and the clarion voice was 
silent, the " loving lion heart " had ceased to beat. 

It was Garibaldi's wish to bo burnt in the old fashion 
of the Romans and the Teutons, burnt, as Shelley's 
body was burnt, in the open air. Once, when I re- 
turned from, the English cemetery in Rome to bring 
him a photograph that I had taken of Shelley's tomb, 
and some flowers from John Scholey's, a brave young 
Englishman wounded at Mentana, who died in the 
Roman hospital and is buried there, he said — 

" Tell mo the exact story of yonr poet's fire-burial ; 
Captain Roberts told me something." • 
And after the telling, he said — 

"That is the right thing, and it is a beautiful and 

• This was the Captoin Roberts so much spoken of in Bjtob'b 
unil Shelley's Jlenioire, who poaseflseil some " holdings " at Caprers. 
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henlthy thing tilso ; you defy worms and corniption, yoiL 
do not contaminate tlie air of the liTin^. Only then 
priests oppose it ; it would hurt their trade." 

To several frienda he had expressed this wish; l 
Nuvolari, one of tlie most constant visitors to Capre 
ho said — 

" Yon will make a pyre of acacia — it burns like oil — 
and place me, dressed in my i-ed shirt, my face uptnra 
to the aan, ou an iron bedstead, Wheumj body is c( 
sumed, put the ashes into an urn (any pot will do), a 
placo it on the wall behind the tombs of Anita andj 
Rosita. I mean to tiaish so." 

The following letter to Dr. Praiidina * It 
doubt as to the fixity of this his intention : — 

"Mt dearest Prandina, — You have kindly promised to 
bum my body. I am g7:atefol to you. On the rood lisad- 
ing from this house northwai-ds to the sea, about 300 
paces to the right, there is a hollow bounded by a wall. 
In that corner build up a pyre, about two metres long, of 
acacia, myrtle, linden, and other aromatic woods. Placo 
on the pyre an iron coueh, and on that my open bier, with 
my body dressed [adorned] with tho red shirt. A hand- 
ful of ashes preserved in any sort of receptacle shonld bB _ 
placed in tho little sepulchre where are the ashes of Roi 
and Anita. Yours ever, G. Gaeibalcl. 

"Ciiprera, September 27, 1877." 

Again, he ordered bis wife to have Ms body 1 
hrfore the news of his death should i-each the coDtmec 
This was a responsibility which neither she nor Meno< 

• This letter, witli Praudiiia's pernaasion, was photographed 1 
my folio edition of " Gnribaldi and His Times." 
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uoiild asaiime. Of the broken-hoartcJ tliousaiids who 
assembled at Caprei'a none dared to do his bidding. He 
wlio bad " obeyed " orders tliat wning hia soul, who had 
been obeyed aa never man before, was disobeyed in 
tieath. The very elements protested ; such a frightful 
storm on land, such a tempest on the sea, few ever wit- 
nessed in tlieir lives. Three gigantic blocks of granite 
bTOke as they were being laid over the grave wherB 
they buried and not burnett him, and whence some time 
or other Italy will remove him and give hini iue-burial, 
saying, Obbidisco. 

In death, alas '. Garibaldi is divided from his dearly 
Iwloved mother and the heroic Anita. The tomb of the 
former is in the old cemetery on the Castle-hill of Nice, 
facing the entrance just under the boundary wall. The 
ashes of Anita were, by her husband, transported from 
the pine forest of Kavenna, in 1859, to Nice, before the 
possibility of the sale of his birthplace, and of his 
mother's grave, had dawned upon him. They were at 
once placed in a niche of tlie inner wall of the cemetery 
chapel, with a simple marble tablet, on which is inscribed, 
" The ashes of Anita Gahidaldi." Below hangs a 
garland, renewed every year, from "Her children to 
Anita," and encircling this a marble wreath with the 
words, "The Oaribaldiau Union of Nice to Anita 
Garibaldi." * 

* We enter inlo thcM particulars for the beneSt of onr many 
Garibaldi-loving countrymen and women who, viidting Nice, may 
t* misled by the Gorman lady-author of " Garibaldi : Beculleetions 
of His Public and PriTttIo Life," publiBhed in 1887, who aflirmB ttiat 
the last time she vbited Nice she found that Aoibt'a rcmaioa Lad 
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Everj' year the Garibaldians, who are i 
industrious, and mncli respected in Nice — not d 
in the classical red sliirt, but each wearing a tiny a 
lion as the badge to prove tlieir membership — with thai 
Italian-hearted population, go up in procession (headed 
last year by the mayor) to the grave of Garibaldi's 
mother on Castle-hill, where, on a marble monument 
erected by the disciples of Mazzini, you read — 

" Genius, Virtue 1 To Josepli Garibaldi, first kniglit of hunianity, I 
the greatest boro of ttie nineteenth centur}- — from Montevideo tv | 
Dijon — nnited with Joseph Mazzini in hand and acl 
Bword, deriving from Borne their force, from the oommanea tfa^ S 
&ith ; in this repnblic&n soil whicti was his cradle, which holds the f 
osheH of his moUior and Anibi — in eternal memory of the peoplflVl 
Dace decul— OS an encouragement Ui the timid, an example to ths I 
brave. The Circolo Hepuhblicano intrantigenU: Gil'sepfe iLizma,M 
Nice branch, places this record, June 22, 1885." 

On another slab below — 

" To the undying memory of the most illuatrions son of Nice^ J 
Joseph Garibaldi, the town of Nice and his fellow-citizens I 
comrades dedicate tins tablet in commeraorntion. Nice, Jnlj i, 
1807; Coprcra,Jnne2, 18B2." 



marble slab covering the mother's 



Finally, 
grave — 

'■ To Rosa Garibaldi, pious, brnvo, virttiona, dead March 19, 1852 : 
the exiles of various nations, with the people ofNico, to bonotir the' 
mother of her noble son, Joseph GarihDldi, have laid this stone.'' 

Of the many epigraphs and eulogies written for Uu 
cabin boy of Nice (mo2Zo di Nizza), as he was dubbed 
in scorn by his envious detractors, and called proudly 

been buried on the Castlo-faill, and there was nothing to indicate Uie 

particular spot. 
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and tenderly by his lovers and his admirers, the most 
expressive burst from the women of Naples, who, 
weeping, wailing, and tearing their hair, chaunted as a 
dirge — 

" £ morto Galabardo, 
£ morto la mio bel." 
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